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THE WOODLANDS: 



A TREATISE 



On the preparing or groand forplaoting; on the planting; nn the 
caUivBlin;; on the pnmiD);; and on the cutting down of FoTOSt 
Trees nnd Underwoods ; 

DESCRIBING 

The nsnal ^owth and »i%e and the oies of eaoh lort of tree, the leed 
of each, the season and manner of collecting the seed, the manner 
of preserving and of sowing it, and also the manner of managing 
thejoung plants until Gt to plant out; 

THE TREES 

Being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and the List of them, in- 
clading those of America as well as those of England, and the 
English, French, and Latin name being prefixed to the directions 
relative to each tree respectively. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO 

WILLIAM BUDD, Esq. 

CLERK OF THE PEACE FOR THE COUNTl' OF BERKS. 



Keniinflm, IK Dteettilir, 1825. 

My DEAR Sir, 

The following work, which relates to a sub- 
ject that has, in all the various situations of life, 
even from my boyish days, engi^cd my attention 
and been to me a source of delight, I dedicate to 
you, in order that ray children may, when they can 
no longer hear it from their father s lips, have, what 
I hope may be, a lasting record of an expression of 
that great respect and affection that I bear you, on 
account of your numerous excellent qualities ; and 
particularly on account of your constant exertions 
in behalf of that now-suffering class, without whose 
labom* there can be no trees to shade, no houses to 
lodge, no clothes to cover, and no com to feed us. 
Those exertions, so judicious, so unwearied, and so 
free from all ostentation, are the subject of admira- 
tion with all who have the happiness to know you; 
but, I trust, with no one in a higher degree than with 

Your faithful Friend 

And most obedient Servant, 

Wm. cobbett. 
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PREFACE. 



1 . It will be unnecessary for me to say, here, any 
thing about the manner, in which the divers parts 
of this woik will be arranged, seeing that that has 
been so fully described in the title of the work 
itself. Nor need I say any thing about the profit 
attending the planting of trees ; because, occasions 
enough will, hereafter, offer for the doing of that; 
and, besides, the profit depends upon the judicious 
application of the means which the planter may 
possess. I shall, therefore, here confine myself to 
a few remarks, on what appears to me to be the 
defects in all the works of this kind which I have 
ever seen. They all leave something, and some- 
thing of importance too, uHtold to us. They begin 
in the middle of the subject very frequently, and 
end, as frequently, somewhere about where they 
ought to begin. Many years ago, I wished to 
know, whether I could raise Birch trees from the 
seed. I looked into two French books and into 
two EngUsh ones, without being able to learn 
a word about the matter. I then looked into the 
great book of knowledge, die Encyclopedia Bai- 
TANNiCA : there I found, in the general dictionary, 
" Birch Trre, see Bktcjla : Botany Index." I 
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hastened to Bbtula, with great eagenioss ; and 
there I found, " Betula, see Birch Tree." That 
was all; and this was pretty encouragement to one 
who wanted to get, from books, knowledge about 
the propagating and the rearing of trees. 

2. Some writers give you the mere hotavy of the 
tree ; others its qualities as timber ; others tell you 
what ground it delights in ; others treat of the act 
of planting ; others o! pruning and cultivation; but 
no book that I ever yet saw told me everi/ thing 
that I ought to know, from the gathering of the 
seed, to the rearing up and the cutting down of 
the tree. 

3. This is what I shall endeavour to do for my 
readers in the course of this work ; and, as I pro- 
ceed, I shall, I ti-ust, take care, in all cases where it 
may be found necessary, to give the reasons for 
doing that which I advise t^ be done. Rules, with- - 
out reasons, have not a thousandth part of the 
weight which they have when accompanied with 
reasons. They savour of arbitrary commands, and 
are seldom received ■n'ith any great degree of do- 
cility or attention; 

4. I shall begin by giving instructions for pre~ 
■paring the ground; for planting; and for culti- 
vating after planting. TTiesc instructions are ap- 
plicable to trees of all sorts ; and, therefore, they 
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will properly precede the instructions relative to par- 
ticular trees. After this will come tlie trees in 
alphabetical order ; describing, under the head of 
each tree, the several things mentioned in the title 
of the work; so that, the attentive and diligent 
reader will, when he sees a seed upon a tree, know 
what to do with that seed, so that it may, in due 
time, become a tree. 

5. The inducements to create property by tree- 
planting are so many and so powerful, that, to the 
greater part of those who possess the means, little, I 
hope, need be said to urge them to the employing of 
those means. Occasions enough will ofier for show- 
ing how qtdchlif the profits come. But, still there are 
some persons, who possess such means, who are well 
assured of the ultimate gain, but who are, never- 
theless, discouraged by the thought tJiat they shall 
not live to see the actual pecuniary product of their 
undertaking, and who, according to the idea of that 
dismal momlist. Dr. Johnson, begin to think of 
dying when they are exhorted to plant a tree. Let 
all such attend to the lesson given them in La Fon- 
taine's beautiful Fable of the " Old Man and the 
Three Young Men," the wise, the generous, the 
uoble sentiments of which ought to be implanted in 
every human breast. 

Us uclDgJunire plantuit. 
Passe «ncor ile hdtiri maji ploKlir ik cet ige . 
DUoicDt iruU Jouvenceaux, cnrants du vuisinage , 
As.iur£ui«Dt il radoloit. 
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PRBFACE. 

Car, ftU Dcini dn dicox, )e vom prie. 
Quel fruit dc ce labcor pouvci-voii* ncncUlii .' 
AutBDt t|u'uii patriucbe jl voui faudroit vieillir. 

A quoi bon charger vntrc vie 
Da Kilni d'un avenir qui a'eiX pa& fait pour roiki ? 
Ne BODgez dftormais qu'4 voi erteurs paii^i . 
QuhtcE le Joug npolr et Ira vastct pcnsfea ; 
Tout cela ne convient qu'k nous. 
II DC convient pu & Tous-m#me*, 
Repaitit 1e vieillard. Tuut ftabliiaement 
VieoE lard ct dure peu. La main des Parquet bUm** 
De VIM joura et dei miem se joue jgalemeiit. 
No* lermes lont parails par leur cuurte dur^. 
Qui de noui dea clarU* de la vo6te axurfe 
Doit juuir le dernier ! Ebt-il aucun moment 
Qui vous puisse assurer d'uo second seulemeiit .* 
Mes Brricre-uereux me devroiit cet otnbrage : 

Htbien! d^feudei-voua au m^ 
De EC donncr des soins pour te plaisir d'autrui ? 
Cela m^me est un fruit que je i^fkte au)ourd'bui : 
J'en pais joulr demain, et quelques ]oun enfore ; 
Je puts edGn compter 1 'aurora 
Plui d'une foii lur yot tombeaui, 
1^ vieUlard eut raiaon : I'un dea troia jouvepceauK 
- Se noja d^> le pott, allant h I'Amfrique | . 

L'autre, aGu de mooter aiu grandea dignitft, 
Dans lea euploia de Man lervant la r^pubiique, 
P»r un i-oup iroprJTu vit ics jours erapurt^ ; 
Le tndsieme tumbs d'un arbre 
Que Iui-m£me il voulut enter : 
Et [4cur£i du vieillard, il gniTa aur leur aiarbre 
Ce que Je vieat de roconter. 

6. To translate tliis is like an attempt to make a 
thing to resemble the Kiinbow ; and, therefore, I 
beg those who may happen not to understand 
French, to be pleased to receive, from my pen, the 
followirig statement of the mere prosaic meaning of 
these words of this absolutely inimitable writer, 
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who, in marks of simplicity the most pleasing that 
ever followed the movements of a pen, has, on 
numerous subjects, left, to ages unborn, philosophy 
the most profound and sentiments the most just wid 
exalted. 

& MAN OF FOURSCOBE was plaDtiiig trett. '■ To 
" tetU might pass; but, to ptani at audi an a^ !" 
rxclaiiued three voung hen of the ociebbour- 
hoad. " Surely," said they, " yuu are doatlug ; 
^' for, in God's name, what reieardrtu you receive 
" for this, unlets JxM were to live as loug as oue 
" of the Putriarcbs ? What gaed tan there be III 
" luadiugyoui life with cares about a time nhiib 
" you are dettined never to see > I'ray devule the 
" rest ufyuur life to thoughts on yunr paet errors ; 
'■ give u|> distant and grand eipectatious : these 
" become only ua VOVNO MBN." — " They become 
" not even you," auaweted the OlI) Man. " All 
" wedo comes Ut:', and ii quickly gone. The pale 
" hand of fate sports equally with your days and 
'* with mine. The sburtneis of our lives puts us 
" all on a level. Who can say wbieh al us eball 
" last behold the light of beaveu ? Can any mo- 
" meat of your lives secure you evea a aecoad 
"moment^ My great grand -children will owe 
" shady groves to me : And, do you blaue me for 
" providing delight for others ! Why, thethought 
" of this is, of itself, a rtttard which 1 aiitutlg 
" enjoy ; I may enjoy it to-morrow, and for same 
" days after that; nay, I may more than once 
" even see the (uu rise on your graves." The 
Old Man was right : oue of Ibe three, ambitious 
to see tbe New World, was drowned in the port ; 
another, pursuing fame in the service of Mart, 
was suddenly stopped by an unexprclcd shot ; the 
third fell from a tiee, on which he litmself was 
putting a giaff: and the Old Man, lamenting 
their sad end, engraved uu their loiob the story 
here related. 
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7. I do not pretend, that, in publishing this 
work, I am actuated soldtf by a desire to promote 
public and private utility. There is the gratifica- 
tion of my own taste, the. indulgence of my own 
delight in talking about trees ; and there are, be- 
sides, the more ordinary motives of fame and pro- 
fit: but, I think I do myself no more than jus- 
tice, in saying, tliat the work must necessarily have 
a tendency to produce good, both public and private ; 
while it will always be a singular satisfaction to me to 
reflect, tliat it may tend to induce, here and there, a 
father of a family to point out to his sous and daugh- 
ters, that it is more honourable, and attended with 
more happiness, to be provided with competent and 
secure fortunes by the sowing and the planting of 
trees, than by endea^'ouring to succeed in attaining 
that object after the manner of the base Jews and 
Jobbers, who win their half-millions by *' watching 
" the tui-n of the market." 

8. I shall, throughout the M'ork, number the para- 
firaphs, and not the pages ; the former being much 
the most convenient for purposes of reference : and, 
at the close, I sliall give an Index, referring to the 
sevend matters which the work contains. 

Wm. cobbett, 

Keaiinglim, iK Dertmhtr, 1825. 
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THE WOODLANDS: 

OR, 

A TREATISE, &c. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, 
RELATIVE TO TREK . PL ANTING. 



Of thf. tortt of ground, in which io plant Timber Treei 

and Underwood. 
Of the Method of preparing the ground for planting, and 

of ihe erpmsc. 
Of fencing the ground. 

Of the titaet of the year, and of the weather, for planting. 
Of the age and tixe of the Plants, end of preparing their 

root! for planting. 
Of the method of performing the vrori of planting. 



OF THE SORTS OF GROUND. 

9. Under tlic name of each sort of tree will be men- 
tioned tlie sort of groniid iu wliich it ougbt to be planted, 
or in witich it may be jtlanted with a fiiir chance of success". 
I shall, tlicrefore, here, merely describe the sorts of ground 
that we commonly find in England. I. A black mould 
with a brown mould under ir, and then, at a pretty good 
tieplh, sand, or gravel, or brick-earlh, or clay, or a stone 
of some sort. 2. A reddish loose loam, with stone of some 
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General Instruotioks. 

sort bencatli it. 3. A brown loose loam, with gravel, eaut), 
brick-earth, or clay or stone beneath. 4. A stiff and 
reddish loam, with large Sinta (yellow outside and whitish 
inside] amongst it, and with clialk, at various depths, be- 
neath, 5. A loose grey earth, full of flints (grey outside 
and blue inskle) on a bed of chalk, not far distant. 6. A 
niarley top soil with chalk beneath. 7- A marley soil with 
grey, or white, stone beneath. 8. A stiff loam with clay 
beneath, and not far from it. 9. A loose sandy loam with 
brick-earth beneath. 10. A loose sandy loam with clear 
white sand to a great depth beneath. 11. A very light 
reddish sandy loam with red sand, or sand-stone, beneath. 
12. A black-grey sandy loam, with stind or saiid-stunc not 
far beneath. 13. A i^tiff loam, mixed with small gravel at 
top, and with clay beneath. 14. A loose grey soil, mixed 
with pebbles, at top, and a bed of gravel beneath. 15. 
Boggy grotmd. 16. Stiflf ground with water not far he- 
neatli. 17. Water-sides. 

10. Tliere are several other sorts of ground ; so great is, 
indeed, the variety, that it would require a volume, much 
larger than this will be, barely to give any thing approach- 
ing towards a Aalt and accurate description of each. Here 
ii<, however, enough for any practical purpo.se; for, the 
difference between any one of the alxive-mentioued soils 
and any other, approaching in nature towards it, is not, as 
to its capacity for bearing trees, so great as to make the 
remarks, applicable to the former, inapplicable to the 
latter. 

PREPARING THE GROUND FOR PLANTING. 

11. How niauy millions have been thrown away in plant- 
ing! How many thousands of plantations iiave, ut the 
end of twenty or fifty years, nmde o beggarly exhibition j 
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Pbepaking tbk Geound. 

and bonr many of them have wholly failed ! Yet, no truth 

is more evident to my mind tima this ; that no plantation 
ever tailed, except from the maaifest error of the pro- 
prietor. It K woise than useless to plant, unless you do 
the whole tting well ; because, instead of creating a source 
of profit and of pleasure, you create a source of loss and 
of mortification. Planters but too often have, when Uiey 
are about to plant, the ivonl economy on their lips; and, 
they do not treat that word fairly; fur, it really means 
nothing more than management, whereas they will have it 
mean sparing vt expense: and, then, they abuse it still 
further by making it mean positive sparing: so that, at 
last, they come to tlie conclusion, that that is the wisest 
plan which costs the least sum to the acre, witliout any re- 
gard to the soils of trees or to the maimer of planting 
them. 

12. This is, at first sight, very strange ; for, when a man 
is about to sow com, or plant cabbages, he thinks of the 
produce, as well as of the cost of sowing and planting ; 
and, he expects a crop proportioned to his expense of seed, 
manure and tillage. But, it would seem, if one were to 
judge from the manner in which planting is generally 
executed, that tree - planters care nothing at all about 
the result; tliat U)cy think, tliat, to plant is to plant, as 
to die is to die; that the manner is of very IttUe con- 
sequence; and that, therefore, the less the plantation 
cost, the better. It is very -well known, titat, to spare 
manure and tilhige, in the cultivation of com, is the 
Fure way to lose money. It is very well known, that it is 
better not to sow corn at all, than to do it badly. And yet 
men in general, seem wholly to foi^et this when they are 
planting trees. Tlie chief cause of this strange way of 
thinking i», that the returns, from com-eowiiig, are near at 
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hand, and iliat those from tree-planting are distant; but, 
tliuiigh the uctual pecwawy receipts from tree-plantiug may 
be distant; and, though they were (which is not the case) 
always very distant; still the returns, as to increase of vabie 
of properti;, are not more distant, and, indeed, not so 
distant, as those from the sowing of com ; for, the moment 
your trees are in the ground, your land is increased in 
value } and, were it to be sold, would sell, in porportion to 
the worth of the plantation, for more than it would hare 
sold before. If the trees have had a year or two of growtli, 
that growth makes a further addition to the value of the 
land } and so on for every year, until the trees be fit for cut- 
ting down. I^ indeed, it be knmediate atamal income that you 
want; if you cannot afford to wait for the effects of plant- 
ing, that is a very, good reason for wot planting at aU; but 
it is no reason for planting in what is called a clieap manner. 

13. Tliere is another cause for this cheap planting, which 
is the more difficult to counteract as it arises out of a feel- 
ing which is almost natural to the lieait of man ; namely, a 
desire to possess a great extent of plantation. Men in general 
like to talk, uye, and even to tkaik, of the number of acres 
which they have of land, or of any thing growing on laud. 
Nevertheless, as it is perfectly notorious, that it is better to 
have one acre of good crop of wheat, than a hundred acres 
of crop which does little more than equal the amount of 
the seed, why may not one acre of good plantation be worth 
more than a hundred of bad plantation ? I have seen more 
than a hundred acres, which was planted about twenty-live 
years before I saw it, planted with firs, birch, and other 
such things, costing, in trees and planting, about 3f. Mis. 
an acre. So that, besides thefendng (an expensive thing), 
here was the sum of 350/. There had been nu actual re- 
ceipts from it ; and the trees, if cut down and sold, would 
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Iiardly have fetched an nnioiint equal to the evpenditiirc 
and the interest, reckouing not a farthing for the rent of 
the land. There were, in this tract, about seven acres of 
pretty good land in two little dells. Now, if the owner 
had planted tlieRe with ash, or with chesnut (not to mention 
locust) at an expense of 121. an acre, the Reven acres 
would, at the time when t saw the plantation, have yielded 
him two cnttings, worth 151. an acre the first cutting, and 
25/. an acre the second. So that here would, in the space 
of twenty-five years, have been (exclusive of fencing) an 
expenditure of 84i., and a receipt of 280J. And, observe, 
that, In this case, the stools, or stems, would still he ready 
to go on producing similar crops, once in ten years, for 
ages. But, then, alas ! the owner would have possessed 
nothing but a hleuk heath, with a couple of little coppices 
in its dells, instead of being the lord of a " hundred acres 
of woods"! 

14. The first thing to be done, in t)ie making of a planta- 
tion, is to Irench the ground to two feet deep at the least. 
I shall first describe the work of trenching, and afterwards 
give my reasons for the performing of it. You begin by 
marking oiU with a line, two feet wide, on one side or end, 
of your piece of ground. You strain your line across the 
piece of ground, two feet from the outside of the piece. 
Then the workmen chop with their spades along against 
the line. Then, they measure another two feet, and chop 
along again. When tltey have thus marked out a few 
ti'enchef, tliey begin digging out tlie fiist trench, the earth 
of which, to the depth of two feet, they wheel away to the 
other end of the piece, to be ready tltcre to fill up the lust 
trench with. I am here supposing the |)iece of gromid to 
be 80 small as for the wheeling of the earth not to be 
distant, and as to cause no inconvenience in taking the 
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whole width «t one trench. But, if the piece of ground 
b« lai^e. It will not be worth while to carry the earth of 
the first trench away. It may be diBpOMrd of by tlirowiug 
it back, over the ground about to be treocbed. 

15. Let us suppose a piece of ground containing an 
acre, oiid, the rules for trenching such a piece will apply 
to a piece of any extent. It would, iu snch a case, even 
if the outBides were oil straight lioefi, be iDConvciiient to 
open at once, so long a trench as would reach from one 
side to tiie other. Ttie treucli might be ia length propor- 
tioned to the number of workmen, allowing abont half a 
rod to each, so as not to crowd tbem too much. SuppoH 
tlie piece of ground to be 13 rod, or percli, long, and 12 
rod wide, which piece will then contain one acre ol\ but 4 
rod. Let \k suppose the sides to be ^trai^ht, and that four 
men are to trench this piece of ground, 

16. First mark out the piece into liflji ; that is to say, 
into str^ of the width that the meu are to trench at a time. 
They are called U/U, because men are said to cany no raucli 
ground, or space, in their works of the field or garden. 
A mower, who takes a wide swartli, is said to carry more 
ground than he who takes a narrow one. Any width of 
ground that is dug, or Iioed, at once going along, leaving 
the rest of the field to be worked on in like manner, is, 
therefore, called a lift: and it ia necessary to bear the 
word in mind. There must be some word to designate 
the thing, and this ie as good as any other. 

17. The suppose<l piece of ground is 12 rod wide and 13 
long. Doing the work longwise there will be 6 lifts each of 
2 rod wide ; and this piece, marked out into U/lx, let us 
suppose to be represented by the following lines, wbiclt are 
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as well placed as the thing can be done by mere priBtin; 
materials. - 



H. 



M. 



N. 



18. Here is the piece of ground^ marked out into URsf 
each two rod wide. You begin at a> measuring two feet 
wide, and, with a line, marking out a trench across 
the lift. If yon mean to lie very nice about it, wheel 
the earth ttiat comes out of this trench, to the end of 
the last li/l, at P, in order to have it ready to fill up 
the last trench with. But, in' ordinary caaee, this earth 
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may be dUj>o§ed of as mentioned in paragraph 14. Yuu 
have now got the trench a clean out to the depth of two 
feet. Tlien you take a i^pU off the top of trench &, and, 
)nit it, upside down, at tlie bottom of trench a. Then 
^o on to dig out all tlie rest uf the earth in trench £, 
and lay it in trench a, keep ttie sides and the ends of 
your trench perpendicular, and go down till you Iiave 
the trench clean two feet deep in every part of it, lay- 
ing in trench a all that conies out of b; and you will 
ilind that the earth of trench a is now six or seven inclies 
higher Uian the common sur&ce of the untrenctied land. 
You now proceed to trench c, and repeat the operation : 
and thus you go on, all along the l}fi, to the end D. But, 
hefure I speak of what you are to do there, I must obsen'e, 
that the top spits of b, when flung Into the bottom of a, 
ought not to be broken, but to be turned in whole; for the 
more hollow the ground lie the better; and these spits, 
especially if they be made solid by the roots of grass, will 
have cavities amongst them at the bottom of the trench, 
which are a great benefit. It is not necessary, nor is it 
useful, to make the trenched ground smooth at top. It 
^should be level ; that is to say, not in heaps and holes ; 
but, there is no good, but harm, in breaking it fine and 
-making it smooth, especially if the weather be wet when 
the work is ^ing on. If you have a mind to do the 
work very well, yon will, when you have got ' trench a 
empty to two feet deep, dig it at the bottom of it a spit deep. 
That is to say, turn the bottom upside down a clean spit 
deep, which, if the spade be of the right length, and if the 
digger have. Bome bacon and beer In him. will move the 
ground an*tber foot down, and this will ndse the new 
ground another two inches, 

19. When yon come to the end J>, you will have a trencli 
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opft^ ttod po eartb to tumiuto it. IVreforp, ym biketb^ 
mrtb «r the first trencb in the next 10, at £, and wbe^, 
or throWf it into that open trend), puttiog tha top spits at 
the bottom, and bo on, as beforC' You have now got 4 
clean open trench to go on along the second Uft, tiil you 
come to F, where you txe to fill up yonr last open trench 
by taking the earth from the first trefkch at G. And thus 
ypli go on from G to H, front H to I, from J to K* &om K 
to h, from L to M, from M to N, apd from N (o P, when 
alt your ground will have been turned upside dowD to tha 
depth of two feett and when the whole piece will Ite six or 
seven lafhe» higher than it did before, 

20. Bul^ the soil may be such, that ^Is openttioD would 
turn down to die bottom whatever there is of good mould, 
and bring to ibe top something in which hardly any thing 
will ever strike root ; clear chalk, for instance, or pur* 
sand, or gravel, t«r clay fit to make pots or pipes; or some 
other hungry stufi^ in which Uie young trees would hardly 
live, and never could grow. When this is the case, tbe top 
mould must s^ ^ j(rep( a^ the top; but still the trenching 
must be performed j for the ground must be mooed and 
tunied, to the two feet deep. 

21. BiU here the method of trenching is different from 
that just described. You begin, as before, by opening the 
trench a, and disposing of the cimtents as mentioned in 
paragraph IS. But, tlien, you do not turn into the bottom 
of trend) a tbe top of trench b t you take off the top of 
trencb bf a dean spit, or to tbe depth of the g^od mould, 
if that be not a spit deep. You dispose of this top mould 
ofb, in the same way as of the contents of a. Now, then, you 
have a clean trencb, a, two feet deep, and you have along 
side of i^ yet unmoved, all except tbe top mould of trench b, 

b2 
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You then take this remaining part of i, wd turn it into 
trench a. When that Is done^you will have trench b clean 
out, two feet deep ; but trench a will want its top spit. Tliis 
you then take from the top of trench c, and, throwing it 
across b, place it so as to form the top of a, which is then 
complete, having been' moved to two feet deep, and ttiU 
having the good mould at the top. You then take the bottom 
part of c and tnm it into bi and then you take the top of 
w, and, throwing it across c, form with it the top or finish- 
ing of h, which, like a, will then he complete, having, like 
it, the good mould at top. Thus you go on throughout the 
whole piece of ground. The only difference between the 
labour of this method and that of the other metliod, is, 
that you have all the top mould to toM to an average dis- 
tance of three feet, instead of an average distance of one 
foot } and, in point of expense, this can hardly make an ad- 
dition of more than a tenth; for, when a man has earth 
upon his spade, it is; unless he be too feeble to l>e a trencher, 
of little consequence to him whether he toss it three feet or 
one foot. 

22. When once young trees have got roof, they will send 
their roots down into almost any thing that has hem moved. 
Besides, though the old top does, in this case, not go to the 
))ottom, that which is next to the old top goes to the bot- 
tom } and there is, moreover, such a mixture takes place as 
produces a fermentation ; and this has great power in keep- 
ing the ground moist in dry weather, and in making it 
favourable for all sorts of planks. But it must be observeil, 
that when you use this mode of trenching, wliich is to keep 
the top mould still at the top, the ground should be clean, 
free from grass and perennial weeds ; for these, being so 
near the top of the trenched ground, would not be killed 
by the trenching, tind would be exceedingly troublesome 
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afterwards, wbeD thejr could be extirpated only by great 
labour. The plough aud the harrow and the fire must, in 
(hu case, prepare - the top before the treDcbiug begins ; 
but^ in the other case, where the top is to go to the bottom, 
it bi for the reason before stated, rather an advantage to 
have ibe top spit go down in.aoUd lumps; but if there 
be any dock, tlMtie, or dandelion roots, they ought to be 
carefiiUy taken out in the trenching, for no depth of bury^ 
ing wilt kill Ihem. 

33. If the bcAtom be of ctajf, of even the stiffest kind, 
and if there be pimty of nuuiwe at hand, it may do very 
well to put the top mould down to the bottom of the 
trench; but if you have not plenty of manure, the clay at 
top is bad, and young trees will be a very long while before 
they make any progress. And, as to sheer sand, or chalk, or 
mnd-stone, these, if brought up to the top, will be ages 
before ^ey liecoflie fit for planting, Iq sbor^ if you can' 
not manure well, or bring up a pretty good soil from the 
bottom, you ^lould, by alt means, keep the old top soil still 
at top. When the trees have stricken into that, thdr roots 
will go down into almost any soil that has been recently 
moved, but they will not strike at first in such poor and 
raw soil. This being the case, and it t>eing also the case 
that plaotatioos are generally made in land where the bot- 
tom is not of a good quality, it is necessary to thliik of the 
nunuer of preparing the top soil previous to trenching. 

24. If the ground, intended for that mode of trenching 
which keeps Ibe top soil still at the top, be covered with 
gnM and perenmal weeds, or if it be gnea tuif, it ought to 
be brolcen up with die plough, and made clean by the har- 
row, and by buuiing the roots of the grass and weeds, just 
the same as if about to be used as arable land. If the 
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gronbd be covered wltb heath or Jiir»e (sonietiMe* t»iM 
grm, aoA sometlmefl th^), the h«tb mkI forte, IT not worth 
toy iblag BS fliel> and, at anjr rate their roots^ oiigbt to be 
({nibbed op, and bunt iu I»^ htap$, at regular dlttanem 
Oh the ground. The readteat vny of gmbblnif tiifi heath, 
is to do it by cutting off a thin turf all ovef the gmoui. 
This ttirf will, wbeb dry, bttm very welt, and wilt make 
a gnnt quantity of ash«. When the trenehers have worked 
up to one of these heaps of aabes, they spread the heap 
over the trenched ground ; m that wlien the whole piecx is 
trenelied, It wUt have a drfeseing of ashes upon It, add this 
will very materiidly help the yoUng trees. 

3ft. I have spoken only of the tptukt m a tool to be used 
In trenching ; but In stony or gravelly groand, or hi ehalk, 
a jpntt, with three grains, such as they use In the hop* 
countries, #DuId be itecesMry; and, tu mmus eases, a jrfrft- 
axe, for moving the bottom part ; for, let It always be borne 
in mtnd, to tnove the ground deep and to turn it ov«r ar« 
things absolutely necessary to suoctfsftAiI plantln|r. 

30. There ade cases, such as that of torn, woivAy or wel, 
grass ground, where It migbt bnsWer Very well to pare c^ 
the top In summer, and Vatn it, bsia^ tlie ashes In the 
Bbov6 way. For, it mtght be ddBcult t6 fbMgh In such 
land; and still more dtf&^illt ti> Make Qti eurftiie so dean 
as it ought to Ik, If It wereftdvtsaM« to beep the topaoU at 
/op, which, generally speaking, is the case, especially in 
land of this descrfptton. 

27. If there be a toet Aeflom, Whiwe )M*e» gtraH; lUttn 
must be dtainlng ; for, where iVeiiit ^rfve> trees will not. 
The stagitbAt water must be removed by dntaing, or H ia 
useless to plant trees, llie oak. When It has got ftMl, Will 
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go' tktwn info the stiflfrat aod sourest of clay ; but U frit) 
not thrive. Mid will hanllf live, if Ib^ra be stBgnut water 
at bottotn. Open drains, or ditches, are iiot ihucfa tnoon- 
vetuenee in woodi, where no carriage neetl ever go, exct^ 
at the time of cutting down. 

28. Whether tfees be placed in Urge plantations, or in 
cbin^, or iu tingle not, of iJwig hj water-tidetf the pre- 
paration of tlK ground ought to be the eame; ottly, in ttie 
hut two casefi, there will be holaf only to prepMe, unless 
dm trees be to stand near to each other, and then it will 
be best to truich a strip all along, about ten feet wide. If 
in holes, the Iiole oiiglit to be not less than of teufeet dia- 
meter, if possible; for, to put a tree intoastoaU hole is 
only potting it into a very large pot. I shall, further on, 
apeak of preparing trees for avenuet, wlticb are certainly 
very bteutiful things, and Which, when they fail, generally 
fikil from want of skill, or of mre, in the planter. 

39. Kow, as to the reatimt for trenching groaod about to 
be planted with trees, the first is, that, whenever you move 
earth, there is a,/(Mii«nta(ion that takes pUce, and this la- 
mentation causei a division of the gnniod into eaiuiUr 
particles, which, ais Mr. Tnix has clearly shown, is the 
great use of manure. By exposing earth, lobg burled 
from the sun and air, you nuke it more fit for the food of 
plants. When loose to a gooil depth, it absorbs the raius 
and dews more quickly, and retains them longer. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that pliants want the ground 
moved no deeper tham their roott go. If this were the cftsp, 
plants {m I have elsewhere obsn'ved) wMi *ery short i^uots 
might be cultiraied on a brick or stone pavement witli earth 
lakl upon it to the thickness of a foot ; and yet, no plant will 
live and thrivi! in dudi & state ; though it will do very wcH 
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mUmg side of the ptveoient, tbou^ In ffroand moved otAf 
a foot de^. The solid ground, tboagfa it hu lain ntunoved 
for thousand* of yean, is not equal in hardness to a pave- 
ment: it is still porous iu a certain degree: erenehallc 
admits the rains and dew*; and, where the bottom is stone, 
it has openings iu it. But, the wmoMd Iwttom, be it of 
what nature It may, is not so good m the moved bottom 
which Ims had the air let into it. "nien comes cxjxrieiiM, 
which uniTenally proclaim* the great benefit of deeply 
moving the ground. Even tlw marliet-ganleaer*, near 
London, when they are preparing for sn extrordinarily 
valuable crop, give their ground what tbef call a bOMtard- 
trmchmg. Ibis is done by taking off oae spit from trench 
0, for instance, and wheeling itaway to the pohit where the 
work is to endj then digging the bottom of trench o, aa 
mentioned at the close of paragraph 18; then tiuning ta 
upon that the top spit of trench b ; then lU^ing the bottom 
of trench i; then turning in upon that the top spit of trench 
c ; and tbu!i throughout the piece. Tbia moves the ground 
about 18 inches deep, and keeps the top soil still at tlie top. 
It cost* about ttnce at much as plain digging ; and, we may 
l>e sure that it would not be done, if experience had not 
convinced these skilful men, that there was gain attending 
this additional expente. If, Uien, they do this for tiuAr cab- 
bage* and brocoli, ought a tree planter to liesitate upon 
the subject ? 

30. The expente qf trenching must nrcensarily dlflfer with 
the difference in the nature of the soil ; but, on an average 
of soils, a man will trench three rod ia a day ; and, 
nt the present price of provisions (bread 2d. a pound 
and bacon 9d.) a man ought to earn 2* . 6d. a day. 
Tliis is, then, lOd. a ro«l, or "JU 13i. M. an acre ; or, 
reckoning to tbe utmost, suppose it to be8/, Monya one 
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will excl^m : wby> that U more than the land is worth if it 
were to he sold I And, what of that? Tbe questi<Hi is no- 
thing at alt about tlie worth of the land } but about thepn^ 
that you may make by planting it in a proper maoner. Tbe 
satall worth of tbe land is rather an argniuent against yoUf 
unless you take it fur granted, that your produce will not 
pay you ; and, if you do that, it would be better not to plant 
at all. I shall, hereafter, show, that there is iiardly any land 
that it will not answer to trench, and that, loo, ia the very 
best manner. 

31. la order to have tlie trenching well and truly done, 
tbe best way is for ^e men to work ijf tbe dai/, and not 6y 
t/ie rod. Reaping, mowing, hedging, ditching, ami many 
other sorts of work, is, perhaps, best done by measure, or 
by tale, or hy the job. But, when the thing is not a&ore 
board, the temptation to sliglit the work is too strong. 
" Dead men tell no tales ;" and a trench is a grave. The 
colour of the ground, and pokiag a glick down here and 
there, will tell a pretty good judge, whether justice have 
been done yon. But, these are not effectual ; and, at last, 
there come accusations on one side and protesutions on tbe 
other, neither of which make the matter much better. Tbe 
best way is to pay tbe men by the day, to pay them at a 
rate that will enable them to eat two pounds of bread and 
a [lOHnd of bacon a day, and to drink two quarts of beei- 18 
gallons to the bushel of malt. All these will now cost 
U. 5cf. a' day j and, if you give 2s. 6d. a day, tbe man will 
hfve \s. Id. left for other purpose*, of which, whether he 
be married or single, there will be enough present tlKm- 
selves to him. It is weless to set a parcel of balf-starved, 
reeling creatures at work like this. They cannot move 
ximUfr in laying out tlie lifts luid the trenches. You canuot 
call up a man to run and jump, when yoti see biiu hardly 
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Mt to drag bis carcase »long. And, how ctin you expect 
aucb ft creature to lift a spit of earth, weighing from 8 to 1 2 
pauiidi* about tvt thousand timet i» a dag ! 

. 3Si The best, and. In ttie end, th« cheapett way in to em- 
ploy men by the dny ; to Iiave a really good and tmsty man to 
woHttn(AtA«m(examplei8betterthaD scolding); toseethem 
i(;gmtiMU yourself; tovisitthem<^n} to repeat, at ewryrint 
(forth^ memories are short), your orders as to the manner 
of doing the work, and to insist on their keeping steadily aC 
work, for if men keep on, they will almost always do work 
enough. The straight back and the gossip are the great 
enemies of the progress of tbe labours of the field. But 
tbe great tidngs of hH (next alter sufficient pay), are yonr 
own |H«MiiM on, or near, the spot, and a conviction in the 
minds of the men, that yoa imdetvtaad the teltole of the Imgi- 
nett wdl. If you could just lake tbe spade, or spud, and 
sAoio tbema little now-aod-tben; if you cmild do such a 
thing, it would be a great additianal benefit ; ai^ I pledge 
my word to yoU} that it would do faann to neither your body 
yor }*o»r mind, l^e two first fiogen of my right band 
are Mill somewfaat ben^ from having bent, more than forty 
years ago, so often in cIogc embrace with the eye of ttie 
spade and the handle of the hoe; but I do not fiml that 
tliis bend make& them tbe leas fit for tbe use to which they 
arc » present ^()lied. . ~ What think you of a short lesson 
ia the. gariteu -every diy'lie&ti'e breal^« for a month, be> 
fiN« your trenching b^iil ? This woald be attended with 
one cignal and most important advantage ; namely, it would, 
by Itie .appetke it wotild give you, enable you to judge 
what portion of food oug^t to .be aUi»tted to tbe man who 
lifts fix tboutand heavy 9piK a.di^. And, m to the cbanic- 
ter of «uch as act, tbe Empemr of China Itolds the plon^^ 
once a year.; and, besides, why should it he more degrading 
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to you to be 119 skllfill as your gardener, Uwu It Is to be as 
slclKUrfti the Inflottetf lower business of your groom, or 
your doff-feeder? However, if this manual act be too 
much to expect, let me exhort you to let your workmen be 
tlioroughly convinced that you understand all the matter well. 
Let me exhort you to give simple and positive ortfer*, and 
never, no, never, to encourage, by your hesitation, even 
your baitifT or gartlener so mueb m to offer you arfn'ce. 

39. There Is one part of this woric which the owner 
ought always to attend to lo person ] namely, the laying of 
the ground out into UJit. If the lifts be long, o line cannot 
be stretched to the whole length at once. Tlie stleking up 
of sticks (or pdes If the ground be iu hills and delk) mitKt 
be resorted to. This, if set about In 'the right manner (of 
which I will speak when 1 come to ptantmg), b the easiest 
thing !n the wodd] and yet. If left to workmen, they, with 
their leet &nd hands and tongues vH'i especially If the 
ground be of uneven surfiice, or very irregular form, trot 
and poke and muddle and bawl about, &om day-light to 
dark, in doing that badly which a head and a pair of eyes 
would cause to be done well In an hour. You should look 
At yonr men, when they begin trmcbing, and pick out two 
of the nimblest and handiest, to measure out and mark the 
trenches toe some distance on. You should interfere, and 
show, or at least tell, diose men how to measure, liow to 
move the line, and bow to make tlie marks by the side ot 
It. This would give them a high opinion of your ibtowttidge 
Of ^e matter ; and diis would save you all die dlMigreeable 
trouble of finding fault, and save yona great deal of money 
into the bargain. But, ubove aH things, avf^ asklag their 
Adotcf, aitd even leUing them your intentkint. If you do 
this, even with the foreman, they will all soon become nxm- 
cillort. They will deliberate ten times a day ; and those 
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who ileliberate koow not any sense in the word obedience. 
As many bands as you like ; but only one head, if you mean 
to avoid the mortification of seeing your object defeated. 

OF FENCING THE GROUND. 

34. In many imitancea there are fences already, and then 
you have only to keep these fences good, and, where bares 
and rabbits abouDd, to keep thctn out as completely as pos* 
rible. fiut it frequently happens, that a piece of raw ground 
is to be planted; and then there must be a new and effec- 
tual fence made. Suppose it to be part of a tract, on which 
cattle and sheep are turned out. The fence must not only 
be effectual at first, but dwrahle. In short, it must be a live 
fence. The fence itself is a flantationf then ; and it is cne 
which demands even'greater care than auy other ; fur, tf it 
be tnsufficieat, you plant the ground without even a chance 
(^ success. Tite ff^kite-thom seldom grows well, or, ut 
least, qtddcly, tii light aud poor grouud, or in clialk; but, 
I know of no ground, in which it would not do wcll« and 
get up quickly, if well phmted and well managed. The 
usual way, in cases such as that here supposed, is, to throw 
up a hiaik on the edge of the enclosed laud. Thus the base 
of the biuik is the solid ground. Upon this solid ground 
(Munes the top mould from the ditch. The top of the bank 
is composed of the earth from the bottom of the ditch, 
which is the rery worst earth to be found on tlie spot ; and 
in this earth, laid in a shape never to suck In a drop of wet, 
and to be dried and baked through and through, the hedge 
ttftmaU ^ikkt u planted, and there left to carry on, single- 
handed, a contest against the combined forces of docks, 
tbislle», aud the coarsest kinds of grass. At the end of five 
or ^x years the mortified owner sees here and there a white- 
thorn alive ; and he ought to bless hia stars that be cui see 
even these. 
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36. Now, in the first place, when tlie oulsideB of the 
grotibd are marked out, the gronnd where the bank is lo 
l>e ought to be trenched, agreeably to the fi>regoiDg direc- 
tionn, keeping the old top soil still at top. Then the top 
soil of the ditch, fire or six feet wide, ought to be Idd upon 
this trenched ground, making a bank Uiree feet wide at 
top, and level there, in order that it may hold some water 
when sunk a little in ibe middle. This will make a bank 
fiill two feet above the level of the ground, because the 
trenching under it will have raised the earth six inches at 
least. Then, in order to have the protection of a ditch, all 
the bottom of the ditch, to the depth of two and a half feet 
below the top soil, ought to be thrown out on the other side. 
This ditch itself would be nearly an effectual fence against 
cattle, sheep and pigs; at least, it would be such for a year 
or two, until a great maialderlng down took place. 

36. The bank being formed in this way, qaickaet (other-* 
wise called vMiethom) plants, four or five years old, and 
Femotvd previous to their last year's growth, each plant 
being as big at bottom as a man's (a labouring man's] fore- 
finger, should be planted, any time between September and 
April ; and cut down, at the time of planting, lo within a 
foot of the ground. The manner of planting and of pruning 
the roots will be seen under another head. The plants 
should stand 15 inches asunder ; they should be in one row, 
and that row about a foot from the outside edge of the top 
of the bank. The groimd on the top of tiie bank should 
slope a little, from the outside edges to the stems of the 
plants, in order for them to receive the rains at their roots, 
Tlirough the summer, the ground on each side of them 
should be hoed pretty deeply, and kept quite clean. These 
plants would, the first year, make long and strong shoots. 
The next spring cut them down to within an inch of the 
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groBBd. Goover tbeBin JiiDe,H)dcutoff»H tbek dioots 
ckwe to the ttem, except the two itrongnt of eaeh pUnt; 
mad, tlie grouiHl muit be itoor indeeil, if tbete do not, dur- 
ing the Bummer, get to be three feet high at tbe leut. Let 
tlieiB go on HDotber year. These •buoti will then be fire 
feet high. Then, is winter, Uke one of tbe •faooti of each 
plsot, and plath it cloie to tbe bottom ; that ]a to lay, bend 
it down longwise tbe hedge, and give it a cnt on the upper 
fide about two inches from tlie stem | cut off the top of !t 
so as to leave the remainder aboot a foot and a half long j 
bend it down to the ground, making it lie as close as possi- 
ble to the stems «f the neiglibouring plant} and fiisten it 
to Ihe ground witli twa 'pegs. When you hare done this 
all tbe way along, there will be one pla«& for every iitferval 
between tbe stem* of tbe plants. You must, of coarse, 
lay the flaihtt with their points all one way. When this 
is done, cut down tbe upright shoots to witltin four inches 
of tbe biMom. Tlie aejA October, that is to say, at tbe 
end of tfae^ourt&nnuner, you will have a coraptete, efficient 
and beautiful fence. It will want topping and siile-pnining 
in order to keep it of uiu£jrm height, and to prevent 
tbe top uul aides £rom injuring the bottom shoots, by drift 
and ihade. It is, of coun<e, uDclerstood, that tbe Itedge 
has been kept quite clear of grass and weeds all these four 
summen. 

37. Never was diere a greMn* mistake than to suppose 
that you get a dkeop hedge by using lotO'friced plants, or, 
that you get a cloee hedge by using tmmeroMS plants. As (u 
the former, a yard of broad-cloth may he cheap at thirty 
riiillings, whilea yard of the fabricof tbe Cotton- IxirdB may 
be dear at oae single penny. Besides, h> few plants in 
number, are wanted^ according to my plao, that even the 
Jirit coet may be lets than Utat occariooed by tbe common 
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method of |4aoting quickset hedges. I ahall, uader the 
word " Hawthorn," or " fFhiietbom," treat of the oisaner 
of reariog ihe plantg. Tiien, as to the other error ; namely, 
tlie suppOBitioa that a close badge ie obtained by putting the 
plants vtry near to one another ; who ever saw aiq/ pUtnit, 
ef any kind, thrive, if standing so dose as to struggle for 
SHbctiatence ? Such struggle immediately begins, iu a 
thickly set hedge. Some plants are stronger than others. 
The plants are much loo young for you to ensure ut^fomahf 
m their size and strength, which is a great thing, and 
ought in no plantation to he overlooked. The weaker 
plauts are subdued. The growth is uneven. There are 
low placet. Every person and thing, wishing to cross the 
hedge, is invited to these. Gfojwcome; and then the hedge 
is not wortli a straw. In very good ground, this hardy 
plant will, even when thus mismanaged, get up ; but, it will 
be feeble, have a big top and a hollow bottom. Whereti», 
by giving each plant 15 incites of space, you leave room 
for its roots to get food ; by using Utrge plants you secure 
uniformity of size, and, of growth. You quickly get stout 
stems ; your shoots are strong ; and you get an effectual 
fence in half the usual time. Suppose a hundred acres of 
knd in a square form. The four sides will be, in length, 
500 rods, or thereahouts. To plant these with quicksets, 
according to my plau, takes about 0,700 plants; and^ I 
have many times seen more than at the rate oi 20^000 
friaots to a like space. Then, they are so easily hoed and 
kept clean, when thinly planted; and (which is a thing fay- 
no means to be overlooked) a hare, which, in half a miaute, 
snajM off four or five small quicba to make herself a con- 
veuient promenade, is under no temptation to molest &te 
large plants, which present, besides, much too tou^ a job 
for her to perform by way of amusement ; and, i^ las^ 
when the plashes come to be laid down and to grow, all is 
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MKU loo ttmt for her to attack; and she mint wrt^e 
Uirongh as well as she can. 

38. Bat, there must be a fence of some sort before the 
quick hedge become eflectual, He kind must depend ou 
local circumstances; but, be it what it may, the best way 
of securing the bank is to make it, if posdble, in wettish 
weather ; to make it tlop pretty much, so as to prevent 
crumbling down; to bang it with bushes all over; Xopeg 
thote biuhe$ xoell down ; and, at the time of making the 
bank, to sow it very thickly with the sweepings of a mea- 
dow-hay loft. These seeds, beaten in with tbe spade, will, 
in almost any sort of ground, make more or less of a turf 
in a short time. The bushes will keep off invaders j and 
thus the bank will become firm. 

39. There are other sorts of plants fit for live hedges ; 
but, though I shall speak of these by-and-by, the Wfctfc- 
thomU, and always must be, our great resource in this way. 



. OF THE TIMES OF THE YE.4R, AND OF THE WEATHER, 
FOR PLANTING TREES. 

40. We must here, as in many other cases, yield obedience 
to circumstances. If I coidd have my choice; if I could 
have, in this respect, just what I pleased, I would trench 
in March, and plant in j4pril. But this, except upon a very 
small scale, can hardly ever be. It is always an advantage 
to put seeds and plants into fresh-nwved ground. ' If of two 
cabbage plants, you put one into fresh-dug ground, and 
the other into ground that lias been dug a considerable 
time, or only a week before, though the E^pot<( be within a 
yard of each other, you will (the plants being aUke as to age. 
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size and condition) find the former take root and raalte pro- 
gress several days sooner than the latter. The reason of this 
]?, that, whenever the ground is moved, a fermentation takes 
place; all its energies are put in motion; and those ener- 
gies operate on the plant. Seed, sown in fresh-moved 
ground, will come up muck quicker, than if raked into ground 
in any degree stale. 

41. However, knowing what is best, we must, in the case 
of extensive planting, content ourselves with coming as 
near to it as circumstances will permit u?. A planter has 
not an army at his command : he must take the hands that 
the neighbourhood affords him, and must do his work when 
he can. But, the trenching ought to he done as near 
to the time of planting as circumstances will admit; and if 
you be compelled to trench at any considerable time before- 
Itand, you ought to dig all the ground again when yoii 
plant. 

42. If the weather be open and dry, you may plant at 
any time between September and April; and even to the end 
of April, if you take great care as to the manner of doing it. 
Evergreent, however, should go out early in the autumn or 
late in the spring; and there are some evergreens that are 
worth great attention. 

4.3. Never plant in wet weather, nor when the ground is 
wet, if you Can possibly avoid it. The ground never ought 
to be either moved, or walked upon, when it is wet at the 
top. But, we are frequently compelled to do both, or to leave 
our work wholly undone. It is a very great error to suppose, 
that plants lake root quicker for being planted in wet wea- 
ther. The contrary is the fiict. One great thing is, to 
make the earth that goes close to the roots /ije; and this 
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jrou ranoot do in wi>t WMtthCT. For thlt rrwoD it in, Uut I 
prefer Marrli ind April a^ tbe aeason for doing the worit of 
planting! but, be it done at what neasuQ of tbe year it may, 
the groand ought not tobeuxtitot then it falls to about the 
roots in lumps, or in a rart of flakes, like nmrtar. It nevrt* 
gets close and compact about tbe root! ) and if you tread 
it, it becomes, in dry weather, so hard as actually to ptn up 
the roots of the tree as if they were in a vice. 

44. It b a great error to suppose tint you gain Hmt by 
autumnal or Winter planing. You do. Indeed^ see Uw buds 
come out a little more early in the spring ; but It is the 
effect at the end, and not at the beginning of the rammer, 
at which you ought to look. If you plant In the aatumot 
or winter, the plants get blown about for several monthn, 
and, in very wet weathert their stems work a sort of We 
round themselves; and ihns tbe root iuelf Is shaken ; and 
if left thus, tliey will, by March, be generally leaning un 
one Bide, with the bole open on the other side; and whra 
the harsh winds of March come upon the long-time bat- 
lerrd ground, It will present a sarfoce nearly as hard as a 
road. In slieh a case, the ground ought to be dug or 
spudded up between the trees, in March or In April ; for 
nothing can thrive well in ground thin baked, however 
good the ground may be in its nature. 

45. If jau plant in the spring, you obviate all tliese evils. 
Tbe groDDd is dry; it receives no ii^ury from trampling ; 
it lies light, ^d is ready to suck in Uie warm rains ; it is 
easUy kept elean all the summer, and you do tbe work in 
bttt tbe time, and, of course, at half tbe ^penfle. Tbe 
btKl« cwhe but a little later, as I said before t but they com* 
eut attOBgeTt The roots have warOi ground to go oiF in i 
tbey all strike at oocet mid ^ not die in part, as thoae of 
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autumn or winter planted tree* frtquentif do) and If part 
<^ the roots of a tree die, tlie tree very rarely tbrivee. 

46. Tliere i», as to the eeafons and weather, Bome differ- 
ences, wiiich arise from the difference in the sort of trees; 
but tliese, where ihey are of importuice, will be men' 
tioned in the proper place. One general rule, howev«r, is, 
that trees should not be moved, and of course, not planted, 
in time offrott. Froet driet tbe roots t and, if they be- 
oitue very dry, tfaey die. However, here alao Kimetliiag 
depends on the sort of tree, and on the treatment at the 
time of planting; and, I ought to add, that I have proved 
by experience, that a little fiost will not kilt trees in their 
removal, whether they be large or small. la 1805, wbbiiif 
to have a high »crem at once^ I bought, in a nuraery at 
Bnunpton, some trees &om twelve to twenty feet high, and 
carried them down to Botley. They were Umes, Planes, 
and Sycamores. They were put on an open wagon, not co- 
vered with any thing ; I could not attend to liie matter in 
person ; they were treated as uncereiiK>ni<Huly aa any equal 
number of faggots ever were; it was iu December; a sharp 
frost cune on the first evening of the journey ; the wagon 
stood out of doors all night at Fambam ; it reached Botlejr 
the next utgfat; it etood out all night again, the frost still 
remaining; next day tbe trees were put on the ground, aod 
tbeir roots were covered with stnw : there tbe trees now 
are, from fiuty to fifty feet high, and KHne of them, I ima- 
gine, nearly as big round as my body. This Is, however, 
very adventurous work, and what no one ought to think of 
imitating. These trees were planted agtunst a tcofl, in a 
very sheltered situation ; the grouod, which was good and 
moist in its nature, had been trenched four feet deep, and 
had bem well manured from top to bottom; I pruned tlie 
rocrts with tbe greatest care j soofceft ^m in water twelve 
fl2 
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hours; ufted the mould into the holes about the roots; 
pressed the mould about the roots with men's hands; and, 
finally, covered the top of the ground over with short Utter 
from the stable, which 1 kept there throughout the winter, 
and laid on a fresh bed of it for the summer. With all 
these pains, these trees are now just about the height of 
some ash, standing very near them, the seed of which / 
saved that very year I If I had planted trees two feet high, 
they would have hidden the wall sooner and more effec- 
tually, and would have been ten feet higher. 

47. In 1824, 1 took up many thousands of Locusts, on the 
15thofMarch> in a field at Worth, in Sussex j they were 
going into Wiltshire in a wagon; the wagon (coming for 
them) was 8t<ipped on the way by snow ; the trees were 
taken up on a dry frosty day ; they were tied up in bundles^ 
with withes, like &ggoL« ; some fern was put into the bot- 
tom of the wagon ; nothing was put round the roots of the 
trees; they made a large and high load, just like a load of 
faggots ; the wagon was three days aud nights on the jour- 
ney back ; part of the trees were taken out, on the road, 
and lefl to be taken into Berkshire : I understand that they 
have all thriven exceedingly, and make very fine planta- 
tions. But, while I relate these things, I by uo means 
recommend this hazardous work ; for, though trees may be 
able to stand it, when gr«at care is taken about ttie planting, 
aud when the ground is very good, such treatment might 
nearly kill them, under different circumstances. 

OF THE AGE AND SIZE OF THE PLANTS, AND OF PREPARING 
THEIR ROOTS FOR PLANTING. 

48. Though I have, iu paragraph 46, given an account 
of what may fairly enough be called stKceesful planting of 
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old and large trees, no man in his sober senses would ttuDk 
of doing such a thing upon a large scale, and especially for 
prqfil. People who are in haste to get trees round, or near, 
a liouse, or round a domestic enclofiure, plant large trees 
for the purpose ; but, if they liappen to plant small ones at 
- the same time, they boom discover that the large ones ore 
of no use. There is a very happy illustration of this, on the 
side of the great western road, on the left, going up the 
hill from Virginia Water towards Bagshot, in a plantation, 
made about .twelve years ago. The ground was, I think, 
trenched, but, in all probability, not keeping the top soil at 
top, though the nature of the ground demanded it. There 
was a promiscuous mixture of hrs and deciduous trees of a 
proper enough age and size ; and, though the latter liave 
never been cut down and otherwise properly managed, 
these young trees make, all together, a show of wood ; they 
hide a six-feet paling from within, and yon see some of their 
tops over it from without. But, ut the same time that the 
young trees were planted, there were planted along the 
middle of the strip, or belt, a row of large trees. They were 
about ten or twelve feet high, when the plantation was 
made, and there might be about a hundred of them in all: 
They were evidently intended to be a uiagniiicent row of 
trees, to be seen from the mansion, which is about half a 
mile back. Alas ! they have, according to the vulgar saying, 
" grown like a cow's tail " : they have literally grown 
downwards, till there is, 1 think, only fwo of them to be seen. 
The ground is of the eleventh sort, mentioned In paragraph 
9. Very poor ; it lies high } the spot is bleak. When the 
trees were planted, they were propped up by, and tied to, 
stakes. The wind and wet soon destroyed these protectory. 
The trees, in great part, died outright; and the whole of 
those that did not die, do not now make, all put together, 
a mass of wood, twigs and leaves, e<]ual U> that which is 
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contained in <me UHgk loaM tree (thre« or four feet high at 
ihv wme time of plaa^g), growing on tlie tide of the 
[wrtcr's lodge on the ver; unie ipot. 

49. L' thia gentlenun bad planted idl jioung trees ; if lie 
liad had all the deciduoui trees of the tame port, age, and 
size ; if he had cut them dovn and pruned them as here- 
after to be mentioned, he would now, notwithrtamllng the 
pooraeM of the groutid, have bad a plantation twentjr feet 
high and of iiniform height ; and he would not have bad 
Uie mortification to see bis row of large trees disappear one 
at a time, and serving no other puqmse (not, indeed, an 
unuseful one,) than that of teaching him not to expend bis 
money in the like way again. 

50. Well} but wbv> tfaeot do nwfer/men, who must 
understand this matter so well, keep such large trees in 
their nurseries ? Simply lieeause they know, from expe- 
rience, that there are people who will biy them } and it is 
their businesti not to make plantations floarish, but to tett 
trees. You never find one of them to recommend large 
trees i I mean no one of any reputation. If they do sin a 
little too much in this way, it is in the article of Jrvit treeg ; 
and they are not so much to blame even here ; for people 
vnU have the large trees i they will «ttcilc up an orchard at 
once: they will not beliere, that a little young twig of a 
tree will bring tliem, at the end of seven years, forty times 
as many apples as a tree which has already got a item as 
big as their wrist, and a fine branehiog head. They mil 
not believe this ; and, therefore, the nurserymen are not to 
blame. 

&1. The rsoMHi why large trees ought not to be planted 
is, that, at the end of five or six years, they, if they succeed, 
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are not 80 lai:ge as those which are planted when two or 
three feet high. This reason is quite enough. There needs 
no other; and the bet niay be proved by thousanda of 
instauces, But^ if any addiUonat reason were wanting, 
there is the ilu^ o( the tree, and its uMmate lue. When 
trees are planted large, they are usually naked at bottom. 
They hare stood crowded in the nursery, and have no 
brancbes, except near the top. In short, (bey are b^-heavy 
things, witli trunk and root dispropprtioned to their height; 
luid, to plant tiiem is to provide youraelf, at great expense, 
with a htsting store of mortification. 

52. The cause why large trees suffer so much from being 
moveil, and that small oties do not, is, that, in tlie former 
case, the root«>, in proportion to die size of the tree, be- 
come so much more curtailed, than they do in the latter 
case. When a tree is moved, it must, however small It nwy 
be, hie a cOHnderoUe part ofiti roots i and, observe, there 
is not one particle more of root than is demanded by the 
stem and the brandies. A tree wbich is from 2 to 4 feet 
high will have roots, if traced to their utmost extent, 4 
or 5 feet long. How long, tlien, must those be of a tree 
wliich is from 10 to 12 or H ^t high I And wh^t a 
violence is committed in the removal of such a tree ! If you 
could, in any case, take up a triee widi every one of its 
roots unbroken, aud to its utmost 6bre, you must ihorteit 
the roots ; for, who could make a place to plant a tree with 
roots five, six, or twelve feet long } Besides, the small hairy 
fibres die, upon tlie tree being moved : tliey never strike 
again. So that here is, iu spite of all the pains that yon 
can take, a greaf^ suKpension of supply to the stem of the 
tree, lo short, you are obliged to cut off tlie roots to a ■ 
certain extent, aiul to take away all the fibres. The roots 
of a small tree may (as we shall see under the next head) 
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l>e left from 2 to 6 Indies loDg; and you cannot very well 
leave those of a twelve feet tree more tlian two feet long, 
thougb, perhaps, they reached fourteen feet in the ^Y>un<]. 
It is manifestly impossible, that, with such a remnant of 
root, tlie trunk and branches cud be sufficiently supplied. 

&3. In consequence of this want of supply to the trunk 
and branches, the tree remains in a sort of stagnant state. 
The bark, for want of a sufficient flowing up of sap, be- 
comes clang to the wood, which gu^eners call being Aide 
bound. Buds may come out the first summer, in all tbe 
branches ; but these buds are weak; they do not become 
shoots; the leaves are all smaller tbaa they ouglit to be, 
and do not properly perforin their functions; they are not 
of the right colour ; all has a sickly appearance ; and a look 
at the tree in summer, tells you what you have to expect 
the next year. The spring discovers to you a part of Uie 
smaller brandies dead at their tops, some of them dead alto- 
gether; you cut these out to get rid of the eye-sore; and 
thus a part of your tree has disappeared; it already bears 
no resemblance to that beautiful and gay and flourishing 
thing that it was, when you fell in love with it in the nur- 
seryman's ground; and you arc much about in the state of 
feeling of the love-sick girl, in Mr. Monk Lkwis's pretty 
song, when she saw her " gallant and jolly tar" come home 
to her longing arms, witli " the loss of a leg and an arm 
and au eye." It is, it roust be confessed, pretty tough con> 
stancy, that can hold its own aAer the roses and lilies and 
dimples have had a good digging, or ploughing, of the 
small-pox, which has, by way of doing the work well, 
closed up one eye, or turned it inside out. Yet (to the 
honour of humau nature I say it), I can even believe in the 
posfiibilily of sentiment as sublime as this, when I behohl 
the fond planter of lai^e tree? retaining all bb afTcction 
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for them, while tliey are yearly diminishii)^ in size and iu- 
creasing in ugliaess. 

54. You may move some sorts of trees, with a ehance of 
success, when at n greater age and size, lliau you can, with 
such chance, move others ; and tlicrc may he, now and then, 
a case, where it is necessary to plant large trees. When 
this is done, the greatest possible care should be taken not 
to bruize any part of the roots that are to remain. When a 
tree ten feet bigli Is taken up, you ought to begin by dig- 
ging out the earth pretty deeply, at six or seven feet from 
it ; and, as you approach the stem, to lake special care not 
to tear or bruise the roots. Tlie whole of the roots, as far as 
you have been nUe to get them out of the ground, shouttl 
be kept on till yon get the ti^e to the spot where it is to 
stand. Then, the hole being rcufly, you should, with a 
knife, kept constautiy sharp, prune the roots, first taking out 
quite clean all the hairy fibres : then yoii shorten the main 
roots to about two feet long (if the tree be twelve or fonr- 
teu feet high) ; then shorten the side roots that come out 
of these, to four or six inches. Cut with a very sliarp knife. 
It will, however good it may be, soon grow dnll when 
employed on roolf. But you must cut smooth, aud not 
fear, and not leave, at your cut, any hark of the root uncut 
olf, any more than you would leave the baric uucut olT 
when you pnme a shoot or a branch above ground j for, if 
you do not cut clean, the amputated roct, like :m ampu- 
tated branch, becomes diseased, and thus injures the tree. 
Tlie roots of such large trees should be kept out of ground 
as short a time as possible; and by uo means be exposed 
to the sun, or air, one moment longer than is absolutely 
iieccssiary. If, by any accident, they should become dry, 
they sliculd be laid in pond or rain water 10 or 12 hoars 
before the operadon of planting takes jilace. This softens 
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the bark of the roots, and reatores it to eomethtag lika tbc 
slate in which it was when in the graundt before tlie tree 
was moved. I shall, by-and-by, speak about the planting 
of small trees; but^ as I do not wish to return to tliese 
large trees again, I will here addj that, before you [tut tbc 
tree in the ground, it is a good way to dip the roots 1q mud 
(outura! or made), which will cling round the bark ; for one 
of the m(Kt essential things is, to make the earth touch closely " 
every purt of the bark of the roots, wbicb it does not do, 
unless you take very great pains, first to make it^e, and 
next to prest it closely, as you put it in. You should, as 
you are putting in the earth, lift the tree a little, and jog it 
up and down, that the earib may go into all the cavities, 
and closely touch the root, in every part. Then, when all 
the rootx are thus covered and surrounded with the earth, 
you may fiU in tbe top with the spade, and tread it a little, 
begiuning to tread at the outside of tbe bole, And ending at 
tbe stem of tbe tree. It is quite useless to tread ai tbe top, 
imless you iirst take care of the bottom. Even with all 
tbese pains, a large tree will, at tbe end of five or six years, 
be overtaken by a small one ; but witliout tlicse patus, the 
large one will, nine times out of ten, produce nothing hut 
mortification. 

55. In the case of pUmtattont of any extent, no man, 
however, thinks of large trees ; and now I am to speak of 
the age and size, and of the pruning of the itwts of Uie 
smaller one8| but, there is one particular case, in which, 
even if upon a large scale, it is absolutely necessary to plant 
large trees ; that is to sny, if you plant any at all. I allude 
to unenclosed lands, wliere the Iterbage belong to many 
persons, and where the timber and the right to plant trees 
belong to one; and this is an important matter, too, because 
it relates chiedy to the rearing of oakt. 
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56. In such cases, the trees ar^ itccordlog to a faabion 
\oog ffltup, takeD up when from twelve to eighteen feet 
high, and when as big rouiKl at the bottom as the wriit of 
a man aix feet high. 1 anij at presentj speaking of oak$ 
only. The planter selects straight young oaks which have 
come up livm seed, in the woods, where they ittand loo tludc: 
and here is a htal error to begin with. This excess of phinis 
would be a very good reason for cutting tlie superfluous 
trees down, and making poles, stiikc?, or even faggots with 
them J but, the very worst reasou in the world for choosing 
them as pUnts. If yon mean for any plants, even those of 
the cabbage, to be lit for transplanting, never let them 
atatid thick in the seed-bed, or on any spot to which you 
have removed them from the seed-bed. The grounds of 
this precept are knowu to every man and every woman, 
who has a garden and a porridge-pot. By remaining in 
this crowded state, all plants, of every description, become 
weak in the stem, or stalk, and top-heavy. 'X'hey are raid 
to draw each other vp; that is to say, they must, if they 
grow at all, push upwards. While standing thus crowded, 
they hold one another up; but, if you thin tliem very 
much, all at once, those that remain will lop, and indeed, 
their beads will, when the leaves are on, frequently bend 
down nearly to the ground ; proofs enough of which you 
will see in any oak wood, which has underwood beneath, 
and in which young oaks have been left, after the under- 
wood (ten or twelve years t^d) has been cut down. The 
young oaks grow up like the i>hoots of the underwood : it 
is right that the imderwood should be crowded ^ it is not to 
produce p/onft and beatns: it is to produce poles and stakes 
wid iHvom and hoe-handies and hoops and rods. 

57- Besides this drawing up, and its consequent weak- 
ness, there is the cold to be guarded against. The oak 
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k, ns a vpg'etable,- a tender thing:. The frost ofieots it, 
when it affects hardly any other f(H^t-tree. Its h-prin^- 
shoota are frequently killed by the frosty vfhen the Ash, 
the Beech, (he Elm, anil other trees, remain wholly un- 
ufiected by it. But the effect of cold upon oaks mast be 
obvioHs to every man who has ^een a tkiek oak wood cut 
down, leaving, here and there, a tree which has been 
thought too small for cutting. These trees never thrive 
more. They stand " stunned," as the woodmen very pro- 
perly call it. They do not actually die ; but they never 
thrive more. What, then, must be the inevitable effect of 
such a change of climate as that which is experienced by 
the young oak which is taken out of a coppice to be planted 
in an open common ? A coppice is always warm. In the 
coldest days that we know, when hail and sleet cut your face, 
and when you are really pinched with the cold, go into a 
coppice, nud you arc warm. Id tbe very hardest frosts, the 
ground is seldom frozen in, or near, the middle of a large 
and well-set coppice of fix year's growth, or upward?. 
Even in that bleak and terribly cokl country, New Bruns- 
wick, where- the frost comes about the 7tli of November, 
freezes the river St. John (a mile across) over in one night, 
so that men walk across in the nioniing; where, in 
the open lands, the frost goes four feet <lown into Ihc 
solid ground ; even iu that country, if you, in tlie very 
coldest weather, when, iu the open air, you dare not 
veotare tea yards without protecting your hands and tace 
witli fur; even there and then, if you go -lialf a mile into 
the wowls, you are in a mild and pleasant climate. I have, 
scores of times, gone to the edge of the woods, ivrappeil 
up in flanneU and blankets and furs, and, when 1 got in, 
reduced my dress verj- nearly to an English one, and set 
to squinvl-hunthig, even with my gloves off. 
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56. Trees have tbeir feelings too; and, wliat must ine- 
vitably be the consequence of taking b young oak from, a 
warm coppice, and planting it on ii naked common ? Plant- 
ations in tbese situations ure useful, ornamental, and, there- 
fore, highly praiseworthy. But, then, the trees sbouUI he 
rawed for the ptvpoie ; raised and mauagedwith a view to 
their destination. The acorns should he sown (as hereafter 
directed), the young trees should be moved twice at leost ; 
and they should, at the last removal, be placed at a good 
distance from each other ; and kept pruned up to a single 
stem to the height of eight or ten feet, that being necessary 
in tills sort of planting, where the boughs muHt be out of the 
reach even of a house. 

69. The mode of planting is this : tiie fw/ia taken from 
the surface of a circle about six feet over, and it ought to 
be eight, at least. The turf ia laid on one- side for the 
present. Then a hole is trenched, three or four feet deep ; 
and here the top mould ought to he kept at the top. Then 
the tree, with its roots ready pruned, is plantcti, leaving the 
bottom of the stem a foot above the level of this trenched 
ground. Then you begin to build, with the turf, a hank 
round the hole. Then you take off the turf about fifteen 
inches wkle round tlie outside of the bank. Tlien dig up 
the mould that lies under this turf, and put it into the sort 
of bowl that you are forming witli your turf. This will, 
together with the turf just taken off, fill the earth up round 
the stem of the tree to six or eight inches or a foot (accord- 
ing to the height of tlie tree) higher than lite bottom of that 
stem; tliat is to say, the tree will stand so much deeper m 
the ground than it gtood before. This last is ccHitrary to alt 
ordinary rules j but we are here speaking of no ordinary caso. 
This is not merely pUtntiug trees, bat fencing them at. the 
same time and by the same act. Wooden guards round 
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tlie trees ii out of tlie question. The cost would be a ^reat 
deil more than the pluatatjon could erer brin^. In two 
yean tliey mvtt boil tlie pot, or bake tlie bread of somebody : 
the temptation would be absolutely irreeintible. And yelt 
the trees miut be protected from the croppiugs and the rub- 
bing of cattle, slieep and pige. This is pretty effectually done 
by ft moqud of eight feet base and three feet top, and 
three feet in height; which soon gets covered with grass; 
on which cattle cannot stand ; upon which sheep and pigs 
will not get, because they see nothing to be gained by it ; 
and, If, tempte<] by the grass, they do jump up, the situa- 
Aoa is too cramped for Uiem to remain there for any other 
purpose ttiau that of eating the grass, which will, in all pro- 
bability, have been eaten for them by the larger cattle ; for 
they, standing on the level ground, can do this with (as 
the newspaper fellows say of the loan>jobben) " great ad- 
vanti^ to themselves aud to the public also." 

60. But, this pUntiog should be done well. The eartli, 
as iar as it touches the roots, should be made \eryjine ; and 
tt diouhl be placed about the roots, in the manner which 
i have minutely described in pwagraph 54. There is no 
difficulty in taking a cinder-sieve t» the spot. To sift the 
earth in about the roots, till they be all covered closely, is 
attended with very little cost; and, if a water-butt were 
necessary to the obtainiug of mud, or grout, to dip the 
roots in, previously to plandng, that would not cost muchi 
And, I beg the planter, I do implore him, to bear in mind, 
that only nxpeme, or even threepence, a tree, additional ex- 
giense, may make ^ear* of difference, nay, much more tlian 
Ad/f difference, in the growtli of the plantation. 

61. For want of the precautioas here mentiotied, tfic 
planter, at die end of two or three years, sees the beads of 
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his tren «bout half the i4ze that tbejr were of when pluited j 
he Bpea many of them dead ; and, at the rery best» he sees 
them witli (lead bninehes, dead »tuaips, and with the meana 
of producing rottenneu of trunk already prepared. Now, 
a great deal of this loss and this great mortification would 
be obviated by the additional exjiense of sixpence a tree at 
the time of planting. I have shown before^ in paragraph 56, 
the cause of the general &ilure of large treea, and of their 
necessary slowness of growth, take what pains you will, and 
however favourable your soli and situation. But here Is a 
case of necessity : you must, in this case, have Urge trees, 
or no trees at all } and it is desirable to have the trees ; they 
are an ornament, an useful shade, a great beauty, and a great 
benefit, private uid public, and the planting of them ai-e 
amongst the noblest acts of noble-minded men. 

62. The great difficulty is, to obtain, at first, for the 
trunk and branches, a sufficient supply of sup from a root 
m greatly dimimtfteJ. You cauuotdo this in any case; not 
even in that of the yomigest trees, no, nor even in a cab- 
bage or a Swedish turnip plaut. All the outside leaves of 
these latter die, in a few days, and new ones, fed by the new 
roots, supply their place. So that, in the case of a targe 
tree, you ought to be content if it barely lice the first year 
ou^ take whatever pains you may. I am, when speaking, 
which 1 shall do very minutely, of planting and managing 
young trees, to speak of cuffing them down, after planting. 
But, as 1,08 1 observed before, wish not to return to large trees 
again, I shall observe here, that the large trees, thus iilaoted, 
might be cut off, near their tops, at the time of planting. 
When large apple trees are transplanted from the nurseries 
into orchards or gardens, their branches, of which they 
usually have several, are always cut offtowithin six or eight 
inches of the stem. The gardeners know well that they 
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must ilo tbi9, or that tlie trce» will nevrr tiimw out - fresli 
anti growing slioot?. And if this be the case with all fruit 
trees, wliy iiot with forest trees ? The head is left un- 
jMiined, in the latter case, only because the timber-grower . 
is not so anxious about success as the fruit-grower ; and 
this arises from the period of expected profit being nearer 
at hand in the latter, than it is in the former, 

'63. I have stated, tliat tlie objections to autumnal and 
winter planting, are, (hat the winds blow the trees about 
before they can take root, and that the rains batter the ground 
down, and make it, before summer, as hard as a road. Now, 
these objections do not ai>ply in this case ; for the wind can 
have no power on a stout and well-fixed stem, which has 
no branches of any length, and rains can do no harm here, 
where the surface of the mound is never to be moveii ugain. 
In this case, therefore, autumnal planting is best; because 
the banks of the mounds get solid before the dry weather 
comes on. You will have more difficulty in gettingfine earth 
about the roots ; but that forms so small u part of the work, 
when the trees are comparatively so few in number, that 
it is banlly worth mentioning, when opposed to the other 
weighty considerations. 

64. Though 1 have spoken of Oaks only being planted in 
this way, trees of any sort may, and almost any sort with a 
better chance of success as to the growth. Ash and Beech, in 
particubr, and especially when the bottom soil is of chalk; 
and Elm, when it is of gravel or sand or sand-stone. If of 
stiff clay. Oak will do best. Such a plantation does not 
dimittUk tlie quantitij of the herbage. As much of it, if not 
more, will grow on the sides and on tlie top of the moiuul, 
as grew before on the spot where the tree has been planted. 
And, would it not he better for the Parliament to pass an 
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act to compel the Bishop of WiNcmiSTSB, for instance, 
to plant a certain nimiber of Oak Trees^ in this manner, 
on tlie spot called Waltham Cbase, than to peruiit him and 
liis copyliold tenants to enclose this forest, to appropriate 
the lands, and to prevent the spot from being a. forest for 
ever ? During the last session of Parliament, an Act ac- 
tually passed the House of Commons, Ut warrant this latter 
proceeding, which would have been one of the moat odious 
things ever done in this world. To show what land this la 
for the growing iA Oak Timber, I need only meation, that, 
a-little more than twenty years ago, the late Bishop, exer- 
cising a right given him by a very old Act of Parliament, 
enclosed about twenty acres of the land, for the purpose of 
keeping out the common cattle, and thereby encouraging 
the growth of timber, I remember when these enclosures 
were made. Tlie law allows them to remain enclosures 
for only twenty years; and about four years ago they were 
thrown open. I saw the enclosures made : the ground was 
bare, except that it had, here and there, a few bushes or 
bunches of heath upon it. I saw the spot in the foil of 
the year 1826, and it was covered with fine young Oak 
Trees, some of them more than twenty feet high, and many. 
df them with trunks more than two feet round at tbe base. 
This spot U within about sixteen miles of tbe Dock-yard at 
Portsmouth. A turnpike-road goes through the forest to 
the eilge of the harbour at Portsmouth ; and yet the House 
of Commons actually passed a law to allow the Bishop op 
Winchester and bis copyhold tenants, totally to destroy 
this forest. The timber of this forest is the property of.the 
See of fyintkester ; so that the Bishop (who is since dead) 
froold have stripped the See of this source of riches for 
ever; for he would have cut down all the timber, young 
as well as ohl, now standing in the forest j the crown would 
have hod this part of the things in. its gift alienated firom it 
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for ever ; uul, into tlie bargain, more tli»ii a tliousand poor 
people would have been driven from tb« skirts of tbe 
forest, to seek slwlter in tlie filtbjr outskirts of towns and 
villages. I counted, as I came over tbe flat of tlie forest^ 
five hundred and seventy-two liorses, cows, heifers, and 
pigs, every one of which was, I dare »ay, the property of 
some cottager. The miti would have been of a cbanwtec 
and extent most dreadful. I dare say that more tlian -a 
thousand geese are reared upon tbe land of tbi» forest: all 
this wu to have been swept away ; this most ferUle garden 
tot Oak Timber was to have been deelroyed j saplings as 
Weil M timber trees were to be ftdled ; and tbe Crown was 
to have a precious part of its rights oiieoaUKl for ever; and 
all ttiis to gratify tbe greedy desti'es q£ a set of stupid men, 
who could not see with patience tbe poor tiave tbe benefit 
of even these blades of grass; and who coucdved dio 
brilliant idea of growing immense crops o£ com upon a 
bed of sheer clay, in which Oak trees thrive ntost admira- 
tdy^ bat wluch will not bear one busliel of wheat, until, in 
some shape or another, it has first swallowed up the value 
of two boshels. To the great honour <tf Uie Hoosa ov 
XxniDSy they threw out the Bill, for which they deserved 
tbe thanks of ^every man of sense, and they have already 
received tlie bleesings of the numertnu cotti^ers, -wbom 
tbdr justice and wisdom saved from utter ruin. 

' 65, After this digression, for which, I trust, no great 
apology will be required, I return to tbe subject of pwvr 
graph &5, to which the reader will, for a moment, have 
tbe goodness to turn back ; I there was b^ioning ta 
give instructions, relative to the age and tnt, and to Hm 
pnamg qf the roots, of tmaUer trtet. The age and the 
nzc may be dlffwent In different sorts of trees; an^ 
at tius matter irill be Eiwken of nndn- tbe bead of eteta 
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trte regpccavdy, I bare here to offer none but gedend 

ebaervatu>ti& 

66. The trees slimild be as young, generally speaking, aa 
the nature of them will pemit. Id some cases, and, indeed. 
In mast caaes^ Ibey sbould be trees tfaat have been once re- 
moved; that is to aay, tbat bave been first raised in a seed 
bed; and then pnt into a nursery, or plantation, in rows 
pretty close tt^ther, wbet^ tbey may stand for oo^ two, 
or three yeai?, according to t]>e nature of the plant, and 
according to its quickness or slowness in point of growth. 
Tbe method Of peiiwrning this twrk, i» as follows : dig up 
the seedling trees bi the month of November, or even in 
October, wtd, having tippe<l their roots with a sharp knife^ 
plant them in rowe about a foot or fifteen inches i^art, «h1 
fasten them well in the ground. Some trees may stand 
closer to ea^ other than others, in the row; but, in general, 
the distance of six inches, from tree to tree, may be enough. 
la this nanery, tliey will get new roots, wbich will come 
out BiAe-ways, and will form what is called a bushy «r 
shaggy rool> Mid, in most cosesy they will grow with gi-eater 
eeitainty, and make greater progress in plantations, thni 
when planted out at one« from the seed-bed, tlie excep- 
tions to Which role^ will be mentioned under the beads of 
tbe sevcnd trees. 

67- Almost every seedliAg tcee, of great be^ht, has a 
tap root, and, some trees, of very great length. I have 
se^ti a Hickory seedling, tbe pJaat itself uot being uwre 
than six ' iaebts Icmg, and the root more than four feet. 
geveraJ trees make a tap toot of two feet long tbe first 
year. Tbssc; tap roots citltiiQt be pveseirved In transptant- 
ingl aa^ if they were ptit into the ground, at full lei^th, 
inth.BK ifOa barf tbey would be sure to die all tbe way 
d2 
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nearly up to the tap. These lap roots must, therefore, be 
cut off to ivithiD three or four or five inches of the plant ; 
and then the part that is led, will throw out side roots ; 
and the tree will remove well into plantations. All trees, 
however, have not Buch tap roots ; the Tulip tree, for in-^ 
stance, and trees of low stature, very seldom have them. 
Some trees, as wilt hereafter be mentioned, may go at once 
out of the seed bed into plantations, and this is particu- 
larly tbe case with the Locust Tree, which has a fleshy root, 
and takes readily when transplanted. 

68. I have now to speak of the manner of taking trees - 
up in the nursery for planting out;'of packing them for 
conveyance frOm one place to another, of keeping them 
waiting for the act of planting ; and of pruning their roots 
previous to planting. As to the first of these, the trees 
should be taken up with great care ; the earth should be 
dug away deeply on the aides of them; and they should be 
taken out of the ground with their roots as whole as po»" 
sible, and with very little or no ptUlmg; for, though a con- 
dderable part of the lower ends of tbe roots must be cuC 
off, no part of them ought to be torn, for the tearing may 
extend nearly up to the plant ; and tbe consequences of a 
broken or torn root, are precisely similar to those of a 
broken or torn branch. A rotting takes place to some 
extent at least, and the tree will, in consequence of such 
rotting, not thrive nearly so well. 

69. If trees be to be sent from one place to another, they 
ought, if the distance be such as to make it necessary for 
ihem to be several days out of the ground, to be packed 
up iii the following manner. First, lay a mat or clotlt 
upon tbe ground; lay some straw upon that, to the thick-^ 
ness of four or five incbes; then lay upon the straw a£ 
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-many of.lbe.trees, as the mat will coavenieiitly contain) 
. :tlieQ cover the trees with a similar thickness of straw, 
.taking more care about the root than about the stem; and 
. then draw, tlie sides and the ends of the mat over, bringing 
:every part together with a very strong hand, and sew the 
package up, with twine or some other thing sufficiently 
strong. They should not be put together in this way, espe- 
cially for a long journey, if they be uef. They should not 
be dry; but have merely the moisture which they would 
have, if taken oajt of the ground in dry weather; that is 
.to eay, weather dry o,ver head ; for really dry weather is not 
.to be expected at such season of the year. 

> 70. . If a con^derable plsntatipn be about to be made, and 
.especially if the trees be to be sorted in point of size, it 
would be ncces^ry to take up the whole, before you begin 
to plant. As last as ^hey are taken up and sorted, they 
should, if the plantation is to take placenear the spot where 
the trees have been growhig in the nursery, be what is 
called laid hy Ihe heflt,; that is to say,, a snull trench is 
.made of the length required, or .of a certain length accord- 
ing to the 8hap« of the grouml where tbe work is to be 
found,.whit^ trench is made in this manner. You dig out 
a spt or couple of spits w^h a spade, and lay tbe earth 
upon the undigged ground before you. Then, smooth this 
little bank, apd smooth also the rough ground,. at the bot- 
tom of tlie trench. When this is done, lay the trees along 
this Httle bank, not too thickly, for, if laid in a heap, the 
roots will mou/d, and if they mould, they are in great danger 
of never growing afterwards. If they be roots of a fleshy 
rooted tree, tbey will, if heaped much togetlier, rot in a 
short space of time. Tbey may touch one another, and 
leven lie two or three deep ; but, if the ear^h do not tow:h 
the whole .0/ file roots, they are vety apt to, copfract mould. 
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If tlie ground be wet. When yoa have laid tlie trees alon^ 
tbta litile bankj yon cover the roott bytiiggin); anOtber spit 
or two of ground, and thereby making a second little bank, 
for another parcel of the treea, to be laid along in the rome 
manner. A third little bank h made io the rame way; 
sod thus yoa go on until you have gut the whole of yotor 
plsnti laid by the heels, in which state they will renatn In 
perfect Bafety, if it sliould be uecnmry, from the month of 
October until the month trf April. There are many advan- 
tages attending this nHMie of proceeiling i you can mrt yo«r 
treea before you begin to plant ; you can count them ; you 
can lay them in by tens, by hundreds, or liy thousands j you 
f«e what you have got) they are always ready, wheu you 
are ready for the work of plabtliig: Wbereas, if you -leave 
tliem In the nursery tilt the very moment you want tfaem to 
plant out into planiations, you have two great works to do 
at one and the same time ; yon do not know what nniqber 
you have I and titers aris all lorta of uneertalDtles and detoya. 

7J. The MXt tblng ta to give dtreetlonsfor the pntntng 
of the root!} and, as this la a-work absetutely necessary Hi 
be perforated, and of very great importance, 1 shaU endn- 
four to make -my Instmetions on this head as pl^n as pos* 
sible. 1 spoke before, in paragraph iS4-, about pruaing tb4 
roots of «ome treea, and -obsened, that roots are -dfstbi- 
guished, some by itw name of roou, and others by the 
name of Abres. llie ilbres of tree*, when onc^ taken- out 
of the ground, never grow again, but tha tree, if planted 
with the fibres- left on the roots, very often receive* great 
Injury from the moulding -of the fibres. ' The fibres, there^ 
fore, should be all taken out clean wilifa a sharpknife. Tills 
is a woric of great trouble^ and may -be'dispen9ed:wiA fn 
Forejst tree* in general, bat it- were better if it wctc per-* 
formed aa to all- trees. The roots are mo/e fubsfiantial 
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tilings J arid when the tree begins to grow agatii, new roots 
wme out of those wtiicti you leave when you transplant itl 
On the foUowing pagp, I have given a Dramng of a young' 
Apple Tree, Laving two sliootf^ and about to be planted 
again, afler having been talcen up. Fig. 1. represents the 
tree with all its roots and fibres, just as it came out of the 
frouud. Fig. 2. represents the tree With its rooti shortened.' 
You will perceive, that there are no tittle hairy fibres left, 
and that the roots are ^ortened in proportion to their size. 
The growtli will begWl by ncW roots starting out of these 
^ortened ones; and 'these new roots will sand out fresh 
fibres. JhUtiice is^ pruned above, as well as. below, but of 
that I sbalUfip^ak siore by and by, 

72. Great care, piust be taken dot to Ular or bruise the 
parts of the roots which ere left ; end tbey must always be 
eut with a knife that is very sharj)^ and ihat leaves nothing' 
Kke a tear or any tiring rough in tljt bitrk of the root, at the 
point where you cut it off. It is,|i^ood way,and averf 
|*ood way, to pruoe^UiB roots of all your trees, before yon 
lity them-6ytbB4wbr)'^^lise, they are then ready at any 
moment, whoa jo/At pi»ntution ground may be fit, and when 
file weather mayserve'for the work of j^nting. The danger 
it also less of mould; because it is th$ ^bres thvtu^uld most, 
by intercepting (h^ earth, ~&B(I pMT«Qt|ng It fVbm -toticbing 
fvery part. ThI%'mHl('f>f twK-prtiQuig may, too, be done, 
under cover. In Vet wnrther, which wHl gej; every thing' 
forward against the finC •o/mi'bev conte } Str the act of plaat- 
tbg does not reqplre more limef*eDd uot more care, than 
the act of pruning,th« roots. 

73. If the tEee, Id;;i1i« if late ju^ m«nth>fled, were to he 
plwted with-aU'lts roou and £bres^juBta8it.came out of 
the ground, the fibres would all die, a great part of the 
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roots would die; and if the tree itself did not die, it would 

certQinljr never thrive. You ought to cut off no root quite 

close to the stem ; but leave it to a length proponiooed to 

. its rize, a specimen of which is pretty accurately given in 

' the Plate. Once more let me Impress upon the reader, Uie 

. necessity of using a knife perfectly sharp, which is more 

difficult to he-provided for in- the case of roots, than in the 

■ case of branches or twigs. The root is a soft and sort of 

wodly substance compared to the wood of the tree ; and 

if- the knife be not sharp> it will leave part of the bark of 

the root in shape of a sort of ragged fringe coming ont 

beyond the cut This nigged bark is sure to rot, anil 

it. communicates rottenness, very fi-equcutly, to a great 

part of the root, and with a rotten root a tree will not 

thrive well. 

7'^- As to -the pruning of the Jieads of the trees, I shall 
speak of that in my observations that will come under the 
. alphabetical bead ; and, now, having got the young trees 
rody. &r planting, all that remains to be done, under this 
bead of GjufBRAMlNaraiTCTioN^ is to speak of the manner 
of perlcffiuing the work of, planting. I have already 
^wfarn. of the sorts- of ground in which to plant Tin^ber 
Trees - and Underwood ; of the method of preparing the 
gronod for planting, aud of the expense; of fencing. the 
ground ; of -the times of the year, and. of the weather for 
planting! oC the age and size of.lbe, plants, and of pre- 
paring tlie roots fw pluntUig. All that refnains, therefore, 
is, to: speak, under-this Gbhsrai. Hbad, of the act or work 
of planting, and of the cultieatiou after plantittg. 
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OF THE METHOD OF PEBFOBMINO THE WORK OF' 

PLANTINO. 

(0 tlie opeDftir, especially in dry Qold vrvatiier, or dry Imt 
woatharf buifor as short a time »s pcwible. Tlierefore, wlieu 
you takfi.tbem tQ the^roumlj whera tli«y are W be plaotedi 
tli«y should be kept cov«refl over witli nwl* or plothi. or 
»tr«w, or (onjetbiiig tj^at will keep Uieir rooto fram tiw 
wiud and sun. Of tli« ii*tance» at wbtch tree* ougbt to be 
plfyited, I «hall speak uoder the uatucs of the tvett rwpee- 
tirely > but »U tr$e« must have tbelr roots put into the 
ground} and,, to do Ibis wnm there is but one maniMn 
I iiave before spoken, a little, of the proper weather lor 
planting ; and have said, that it is a great mistake to eup- 
po» tfuU wet leather i« the bent. I have tfaevn, io toy 
VitAn'i B£«io»rcB IN Anrsica* that dry veatbtr is the bait 
par the ifansplaotiBg weaof tumifia aod eabbagn. Jt ii 
ihti etHM winh eegard to ire«f» end the re8NUH.*ill lieeiMM 
maaitot In a uoweiit. la dry weatlivr tint l> ^ "V* 
^tien the ground 19 ootso9»lce(iw^vet)-:thq cMb vb^tt^ 
ortmS bet»r9faeoiniatb9t8tfttei aDdtbeoHistfwpMtwrt 
tUng of alt is tbitf the eartll ^iMim^iaotet9.ti>m^srf 
part af the roatsof tb^uew-plimteditreftf aad this it aMmt 
lio, jf it be iu lump(| or if it be wek The^ nriU be^-iii 
EW^Rasatk. it^ldw place*. anMigtt. the jQots; asd s root 
)viU mould and finely rot if not taudttd iribM^ bytbe.eardi, 
Miee andnther vemiu fttll'^saget into tboc^ritles} asd 
I have knoivQ,B.co.niidafiJalepart ofli;^oi^.Qridiaxdjd^e' 
strayed by such means. Therefore, the best weather Is that 
which will enable you to put fine eartli in about the roots. 
Let us suppose a little tree, like that which is represented 
in the plate, ready pruned for planting. The reader must 
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pereeiv?, thttt tbi earth mttst he very fine to* go lu between 
the roots, tbe spaces between some of wbieh are very iimBlI. 
To throw into the hole rou^h lumpy earth upon the roots 
of Buch a tree ix not onty not to do it justice, but it is to 
obtain almost an assurance of its failure. 

76i Therefore, when you have made your hok, which 
ought always to be twice as wide in erery direction aa the 
extreme width of the mass of roots, one man ought to hold 
the tree erect in the hole, the bottom ground of which 
oiiglit to lie welt and finely broken with a spade, ^rhile 
another man ought to break the ground just taken out Of 
the'' hole, so as to make it very fine, and to let it tatt from 
his spade In that fine state down npou the roots, while tiie 
other tHait ought to keep shaking tbe tree up and down, 
that the fine earth may run into and fill up all the cavities. 
Wlien the hole fs pretty nearly filled in this way, tbe earth 
should be pressed gently with the foot, be^nning, not close 
to the stem of the trie, but round the ootrfde of the liole, 
anA the pressure ehould be less and less) violent as you 
Bpproaeh "^e stem of the <ree. When this is done, die tree 
b safety plantetl ; and you may then fill up tbe hole with 
the remainder of the earth, which wastakeiiout of it, 
fortning, at the close, a sort of Uttie dish a foot or fifteen 
toches [rt diameter round about the tree,' making the earth 
fine at the top of this dish, imd taking partieuW pains to 
make tbe eart^ smooth, and to make it very close and 
compact round the stem of the tree. Tben, the wetweather 
cannot come too soon ; but, ' if it shdul<) not come for 
months, even in March, April and May, the tree is safe: 
the Wlr, dry and pieraing a& it maybej and tlie siin, scorch- 
ing' as it may happen to be, will do no Injury to roots pro- 
tectkditfjindy brcricen earth, which leaves no holiows for 
It to'ftbd its way through. Mr.TcLt proved, bybumergus 
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expcritncnts, that the way to keep ground moist was to 
make \tjine; and Mr. Cdrwen proved^ tha^ in the same 
field, there was dew where he bad' made the eaitb^ie, 
and no dew where he bad not done it, 

77- In pnragmpli 54, I spoke of the manner of planting 
large trees, and recommended the dipping of the roott>, 
especially if in dry weather, in mud, either natural or made, 
just before planting. I hare always planted in April, if 
I could ; but sometimes in May ; because I prefer the dry 
and fine earth to all other tilings. But, in really hot 
weatlier, such as we sometimes have in those months, 
1 have what they cull grouted the trees, which word groiKed 
comes from the word grout, and that, certainly, from the 
Saxon word gmt, which means wet dirt. The grout is 
made by takiug some water to the plantation ground, 
putting it into a large tub, ftinging some earth into the tub, 
and stirring it up tHI it form a sort of thick mud. The 
roots of the trees are dipped into this just before they are 
planted. A little of the mud adheres to them; but -the 
great advantage is, that the fine eiu-th, which in such 
weather is pretty dry, clings at once closely about every 
root; sticks to all and every part of it; and, if this pre- 
caution be taken, and tlie rest of the work be well performed, 
no mail need feur to plant a young tree in any part of the 
month of May, except, indeed, the very hard and n^ed 
rooted trees, such as the Oak and the Hickory. I should 
not be at all afraid to make a plantation of Xx>cust or Ash 
in this way at any time before Midsummer. 

78> One great advantage of planting In dry weather is, 
that you do not batter the ground and make it us hanl as 
B brick ; when the dry weather comes, of necessity tliere 
must be a great deal of tnimpliug of the ground. In pretty 
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close planting it must be trampled upon pretty nearly all 
over; and if this take place in wet weather,. the ground 
will become baked, and, consequently, destitute of fertility 
when the dry weather coDies : there will be lesa dews; andj 
in all respects wliatsoever, the ground will be less lit to pro- 
mote the growth of the trees. 

OF THE CULTIVATION AFTER PLANTING. 

79. StHne people imagine that trees, the roots of which, 
are never seen, and that are known to go so deep into the 
ground, care nothing at all about what takes place on tlie 
surface of the earth. How happens it then that the Ame- 
ricans, when they find their orchards beginning to decay; 
find the trees having a great deal of dead wood coming in 
Ibem, and find tbem to bear smaller fruit than usual; how 
comes it, that they, who are by no means apt to be too pro- 
digal of their labour, send the plough and harrow amongst 
the trees, and manure the land ? How comes it that an Oak 
tree, which penetrates down into the ground to a distance 
equal to that between, the ground and its summit, will 
beggar, when growing by the side of a turnip-fieUl, all tbe 
turnips growing within several yards of its trunk ? It is not 
its shade thai does this mischief to the turnips, for it takes 
place on the south side of it as well as on the north, which 
I' have witnessed in hundreds of instances, and wbich every 
farmer knows to be true. The truth is, the trees draw tbeir 
nourishment, principally, from the grouud near the surface; 
and, as they pull much harder than the turnips, or any thing 
else of the herbaceous kind, tbeir roots will have the greater 
part of the manure, put as much as you will into the 
ground. 

80. Very erroneous, therefore, is the notk>n, that weeds 
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and grass do trees do bormj for they do yoang trees more 
harm, perfaaps, tfaaa they do to any otbor tiling. Yet, we 
every where ses geoUemen leave the yonog' urees to take 
what care of themselv^ they can. They are planted, and 
are left to contend single-handed against all the hattaUons 
of grasK of every sort, docks, thistles, dandelions, nettles, and 
all those weeds, any one plant of which sucks out more of 
the virtue of the ground thnn any young tree in the world ; 
and if the winter did not come in mere charity, to cut them 
()oM), the tree$ would never sarpMs then ia bright. 
Nothing can be more miien^le than to «ee a plantaUon vi 
young treet tbus infested. The weeds draw out all the 
mtrnture of the ground m dry weather; they shade the 
$ten)9 of the trees, which is a very great injury ) titte creep- 
ing kinds crawl up them, hamper their leaves and twigs, 
andj not unfrequently, you see the trees oompletely stifled 
by them. None but the hardy kinds will endure tre^ioent 
like this for any length of Ume. They die, in short, in 
great proportion, nod lbo£e which survive are in a misd' 
rably stunted state £>r many years, unless they have tite 
good luck to beat the weeds, and to get the soil lor tbeir 
own use. 

81< Young treea, dierefore^ should be kept clean: a 
pla^itation ought to be kept as oleen as a bc^-gardea; and, 
like that of the bop-garden, ought to be dug with a Ibrlt 
every winter. It is best not to dig too early) because Mm 
ground runs together inconsequence of the quantity of the 
wet that fslls upon it before the. springs late in February, 
or early in MorCli, is time oiough to dig it. The winds in 
MutqIi dry it through and through, <um1 tbeu the ra^ns in 
April and May make it fine and light all the summer; easy 
to hoe, and the weeds easily kept down. 
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SSI, I sboulil like for some geDtleman to leave a enmll 
part of his plantation to take its clinnce ia the usual way, 
and to cultivate the rest in a proper manner. He would 
aooQ find, tbat has «dditioBal ei^ieaie would be ptad for a 
hundred fold. It is not theezteot of a plantation i it is the 
height and bulk of the trees; it is the quanUty of timber, 
and not the breadth of kmd^ that a man ought to loc4( at. 
If trees be planted at (he distance that I tba;Il give direc« 
tions for planting them, the expense of cultivation wiU 
cease very soon ; for, in a couple of years, their roots and 
their shade tofetber will have totally snbdued the whole of 
tiie multi&rioua race of the natives of the soil. The shade 
will Smsfa what the roots have begun ; and the seeds of the 
weeds muat lie in the ground and wait patiently fur the 
felling of tlie plantation. There they wiii lie, however, till 
the summer sun can get at them j and, whenever it does^ 
up they will come. 

83. Before I conclude these general remark^ I must add 
a few relative to the question; namely, whether it be proper 
to plant a itwtture of trtei iti one and tbe tapu pIanla^o» j 
9nd I have b> declare m; opinion decidedly in the negative. 
This )« a vo-y impwrlant matter, and merits the greatest 
•Ucotieq. ... 

84. If the plantatioo be Intended to be merely orna* 
mental, a mixture of trees may, according to some tastes, 
be deemed.ds^ble; tbpiugh that is not my. taste ; nothing 
appearing to me mtwh more disagreeable to look at than 
a ivgged wood, some tre^s without and some trees with 
l^ves; some ^ith their leaves still hanging on, but in a 
half dead state, while others are pretty nearly green. 
However, diis is merely matter of taste ; I like uoifuriiiity 
«f growUi.uia of Ihwi oUwuniftyUkoilieeoatruYj and 
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if they do, tliey will, of course, when they seek mere oma- 
metit, put different sorts of trees into tlie same plantation ; 
making up their minds, of course, to see some of them a 
couple of feet high, while others are thirty or forty feet high.- 
But, whatever men may do when they plant for mere orna- 
ment, they ought to be a little more careful about insuKng 
growth in the trees when they plant for profit, and with 8 
hope that their plantations will become fortunes for their 
children. 

86, In all cases where plantations are made for the pur- 
poses of producing timber or underwood, alt the trees 
ought to be of one and the same sort ; and, as nearly as pos- 
sible, of one and the same si^e and lieight, A Mr. Pontev, 
in a book which he published about planting, gave it as' 
his opinion that a plantation ought to be composed of trees 
of various sorts } because, as he asserted, their roots had a 
variety of tastes, those of one tree liking (or being partial 
to, as the ladies call itj one sort of diet, and those of another 
tree, another sort of diet ! He also contended that there 
were these different sorts of diet in the ground; and that 
therefore, a Beech, a Birch, an Ash, an Elm, and an Oak, 
might all live very harmoniously together, seeing that one 
would feed greedily upon what all the rest would reject ; 
and that, thus, you might as well have ten trees as one, if 
there were room enough for their trunks. 

86. It is truly surprising that any man should put fortli 
opinions like these at the end of almost the hdiidred yeai^^ 
that Mr.TuLL's famous work on the horse-hoeing hus- 
bandry has been within the reach of every man in England; 
and has been in the libraries'of all gentlemen In England 
who have considerable libraries, for pretty nearly a hundred 
years. This book taught the very first' beginnings of the 
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drill husbandry; it attracted wonderful attention in its au- 
thor's day; the Encyclopedias of late yearsdwell largely upon 
the TuUian system ; and yet, with the demonstrations, the 
clear and indubitable proofs, of the erroneousness of this 
notion before him, Mr. Pontbt puts it forth as admitted 
truth. A Mr. BttAnLBY, who had, in the time of Mr-ToLL, 
written a good deal upon husbandry and gardening, had 
ascribed to vegetables the sense of teute, " by which," says 
Mr. TuLL, '* he thinks that they take such Dourishmeot 
" as is most agreeable to their respective natures, refusing 
" the rest ; and that they will rather starve than eat tiiat 
*' which is disagreeable to their palates." Mr. Bradlbt 
had said, in few words, " they feed as differently as horses 
do from dogs, or as dogs do from fish," But, Mr. Tull 
discovers, that the same writer, in his work on gardening, 
asserts, " that Thyme, and other aromatics, being planted' 
" near an Apricot tree, would in time destroy that tree." 
WHY ? What reason is there for supposing that these 
little plants would destroy the tree i It could not be their 
shade: it could not be by depriving it of even the smallest 
portion of sun or air. The rains, too, would go down to its 
roots in spite of these little creeping plants; and, as they 
are at the extreme point, with respect to difference in 
nature to an Apricot tree ; as their food ought, according 
to Mr. Bradley, to be as different from that of ^tbe Apricot 
as the food of horses is from that of dogs ; or, as the food of 
dogs is from that of fish : what in all the world could make 
Mr. Bradley say, that tttese little diminutive plants, if 
standing near an Apricot tree, would in time destroy that 
tree? Mr.TuLL might have said so, and did say so, with 
perfect consistency; for he contended, and he proved 
beyond all doubt, that the nourii^hment was of the same 
kind for roots of all sorts. 
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6?. Ifroolsof different things take different fi>od out of 
the Banie ground, bow is it that the roots of an Oak tree, 
or any other tree, destroy turnips or com growing upoB 
the top of the ground in which the roots of the tree are } 
It is well known to gardeners, that to have flourishing 
wall-trees you must not plant perennial flowers, or any 
dcToiiring plants, along the borders where they stand. 
Mr. Toll, during his argumenti upon tlii* subject, ob- 
serves, that if plants of various sorts, fed upon notliipg but 
one particular portion of the soil, and left the rest for other 
plants to feed upon, th»e could be very tittle reason for 
keeping the ground clear from weeds; for tluit the weeds 
being totally different in their nature from wheat, for in- 
stance, might live very happily along with the wheat; that 
they might reokon Uieir seeds together in the same piece 
of ground, without any injury to the crop of eithw ! This 
absurdity was attempted to be got over by the adverntrieB 
of Mr. Tuij., by saying (bat the weede robbed the wheat 
ofpart of the air, tbat ft wouhl otberwise have bad; that 
tltey sliaded it more or less, either al steni or a( top. To 
show the al}Rurdity of this defence, which was, ifideed, 
nothing more than a niiseruljle BhnfHtt, Mr. 1'olf. pro- 
posed to leave a piece of wheat with a eertuiii portion of 
rather tall weeds in it; to clear anotlier piitce of equal 
extent of all waeds whatever I Mid then, to stick up 
amongst the witeat which bad been pleared of the weeds 
little atioks or twigs, in bulk equal to the weeds in the other 
piece of wheat; and then he ventured to pledge his life, 
that the crop in the piece of wheat Iiaving the weeds left 
in it, would not amount to more than three-fourths of the 
crops having th6 sticks and the twigs. None of h's adver- 
«aries ever accepted the vhaUenge, and his principles re- 
mained triumphant. 
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8B. It is quite clear, therefuiv^ that all trees feed upon the 
same H>rt of DouriabmeDt ; and that, by plaotinff different 
Krts of trees in the same plaolatioo, you gaia nothinsr by 
this imaginary difference in their tastes. But you lose a 
great deal by mixing them in a ptaatation. There are no 
twe Borts that keep pace exactly with each other in point 
of growth. Some sorts increase in circumference of stem, 
and mount more slowly, than otbera. Some go up with 
side branches, not much extended ; ottters spread out very 
much, and of course mount not so fiist. It Is impossible, 
then, that in a mixed plantation, the grow^ in point 
of height should be uniform ; and, if it be not uniform, some 
trees must be thaded by others. This shading soon brings 
drip along with it} and though the Hazel, the Willow, and 
some other sorts of underwood, will, to a certain extent, 
live, and grow a little under drip, even they will not thrive 
in such a situation; for who has ever seen a wood, nearly 
the whole of the ground of which was shaded with lofty 
trees, and seen at the same time and In the asme ground 
a thriving underwood I 

S&. But, besides the shade arising from the inequality in 
the growth of trees, there is the inequality in ttie portion 
of food. One tort of tree devours a great deal more than 
another. Its roots are more numerous, larger, spread 
about to a greater extent, and actually starve trees of 
another sort standing near it, I will venture to engage 
that if a Locust tree were planted with a Lime, a Horse 
Chesnut, a Beech, and even an Elm, all planted at the 
£8me time, and being of the same size and height, and all 
the rest standing within two feet of the Locust tree; I will 
engage that, at the end of ten years, the Locust tree would 
have destroyed, or made next to nothing of, all the others, 
while it would be a tree of thirty or forty feet high, extend- 
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ing its branches over the tops of every one of the others, 
and leaving nothing alive of them, excepting the were 
stumps. In the making of plantations, ti-ees would not, 
except in pardcular instances, to be hereafter mentioned, 
be planted so closely, as within two feet of each other; 
but, if it were within four feet, or even six feet or more, 
tlie effect would be proportionately the same : the roots 
of the aspiring tree would rob those of the other trees; 
and though it might not actually extend its branches over. 
the tops of them, there would be the side shade, and all 
the injuries arising therefrom. 

90. Therefore all the trees in a plantation intended to 
produce timber, and all the plants of underwood intended 
to produce poles, hoops and the like; all the trees and 
plants, in every individual plantation, ought to be of one 
kind. This has been very judiciously attended to by Lord 
Viscount Folksstonb, in some plantations of Locusts, 
which he made in the Spring of 1823 or 1824. The whole 
of bis plantation of that year, consisted of perhaps thirty 
or forty acres ; but his Locusts, which he did me the 
honour to have from me, he planted in cbanps, in divers 
parts of the plantation, and agreeably to my advice, at the 
distance of four feet apart, having no other trees planted 
with them. I saw these clumps in the fiill of 1826, many 
of the trees being more than twenty feet high, almost all 
being pretty nearly of an equal height. The rest of the 
plantation had been made on the mixture plan. It was 
difficult to say how tiiat would go on, for the trees had 
made comparatively little progress, while the Locusts were 
really beautiful clumps of trees, notwithstanding that tliey 
were no taller than the other trees, at the time of tiieir 
being planted. 
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91. Not ODly ought the trees, therefore, to be all of the 
mme kind ; but, as nearly as possible, of the tame rise and 
height; for a stout tree will get a head of a feebler one; 
it will shade it above and circumvebt it beneath. If, there- 
fore (and this is always the case), your plants come out of 
your nursery of different sizes, tort them before you begin 
planting ; and plant all of the same size together. They 
will then all grow up of the same height; and though oue 
part of your plantation, will perhaps be less lofty than 
another for nine or ten years, that is of very little conse- 
quence, and is not even disagreeable to the eye. 
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ARRAKOKD IN ALPHABKTICAI. OBDBII, WITH TBB INSTEUC-r 
TIOKS KELATITK TO EACH. 



93. It will frequently happen, that a tree will have to be 
called by two or more different names. The Locust tree, 
for instaDCCj is called the False Acacia, or Psbuso 
Acacia ; and some readers would look for the inBtnictions 
relative to that tree, under the word Acacia, and not under 
the word Locust. Then, again, there are some trees, which 
all belong to one family, and yet that go by different names. 
For instance, there are the Abble and the Asfbn ; but these 
are Poplar trees; they are nothing more than different 
sorts of Poplar; and, therefore, a description of them, as 
well as every thing relating to them, will be found under 
the word Popx-ar. In order, however, that no incon- 
venience may arise from this arrangement, an index will be 
found at the end of the Book, and will of course be pub- 
lished with the last Number, containing all the names, that 
are, as &r as I have ever heard, in any thing like common 
use. This Index will be in Alphabetical order, of course : 
the names will be the English names, followed by the Bo- 
tanical names ; so that, if the reader have not been accus- 
tomed to make use of the word Z«cu«t, for instance, he will 
look for the word Acacia; and against that word be will 
find, " See Xiocctst." If he look for Asfbn, he will 6nd 
" See Popior." Amongst the American Trees, there is one 
which is commonly called Bass Wood. I have called this 
by the American name, but it is a Limb Tree; and the 
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Latin nftme is Tau AhsricahA} therefore, when the 
reader looks at the Index, for the word lime, he will, In 
one of the instances, find " See Bast Wood." This Index 
is, therefore, » Uiuig of great importance, and most be 
attentted to by the reader, who wilt otherwise experifliee 
great mortification. The Index is made out accordin|f to 
the commonest English and American names. The Botanical 
name is added, but I have not thought it necesHary to make 
a Botanical Index also. Particular trees go by difTerent 
names, in different parts of the country. 1 have, tn every 
case, therefore, token all the common names that 1 have 
ever beard of; and if the reader do not find the name of 
any tree that be wants to read about, in the part of the 
book where he would expect to find it; for instance, if he 
do not find the Aspen Tbbb in that part of the book where 
the Alphabetical order would induce him to expect to find 
it; let htm then tiurn to the Index, there he will find, 
"AsFEN. See Poplar." Having given this explanation,! now 
proceed to take the trees one after the other. According to 
the Alphabet, Asklk would be the first and Acacia the 
second ; but, as the first of these will come in its proper 
place, nniler the word Poplar; and as the second will 
come in its place, under the word Locust, I begin my 
observations and instmctions with the Ai<der, 



In Latin, Alnva : in French, Aune, 

93. The bottmical chamcWn an!~-1t hsih imle >ad (etnak flowtn, at 
srparatc dittancet on tbe lanie trre ; the m«te Oowcri art eollectn) id a «;- 
lindricnl katkio, which is scaly, loose, and imbricated on aveiy aide, each 
Bcnle ha»ii.g three flowers, which ha^e two minute tcales on the side. Tbe- 
Bower is conposed of lliree equal florets. Kited to-the empaJement by a tingle 
Mate ) each floret tt of one' leaf, dinided bito Ibur otai Mgateuli mtnch tpr^Hl 
open I tbeae have four uaM itamiBB, cravtned by double lumaits. Tha 
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female flowcn |^w in » kitkio , id tbe laue mtumer u the male. The eom- 
moD kalkin U imbricateJ, Iiaving three schUe which are every way oppoiite, 
futeueil to the central stcing or axis, haviKg- two heart-shaped flowers poigt- 
iDf: toward the apex, where it is Biluatcd. They have no viiible petals, but a 
abort oval gennen, gupportiiig two bristly Gtyles, which are the length of the 
tcftlei oT the empalement, and crowned with a plain scigina. It hith no peri- 
cupium, but the aeedi ue included in the scales of the katkiii, which are 
oval and win^. 

. 94. There are two other descriptions of Alders \a Eng- 
land, and there are several in America. But these are of 
the Fi'angula tribe ; their seed is in a berry, and not in s 
cone, like that of the common Alder. There is an Ameri- 
can Alder, which k, in England, looked upon as an orna- 
mental shnib, on account of the whiteness of the under side 
of iu leaf. Tills is what the Americans call the Black 
Alder, tbe uppei* side of the leaf being of a verj' dark green. 
But, with these varieties this work, which must, generalljr 
speaking, confine itself to Forest TVees and Underwoods, 
has nothing to do. The common Alder of England appears 
to be precisely like that of America in all respects : it will, 
therefore, be useless to speak of any other. 

96. The ALDER: Alnus Glutinosa. That is, the Com- 
mon English Alder, is seldom suffered to grow into a timber 
tree; but there is no doubt that it would become a timber 
tree if suffered to grow after the manner of Oakt and Elms. 
The uses to which the Alder is put do not make it necessary 
that it should grow into a large tree. It is used for poles; 
for the making of tbe wood part of brushes ; for the 
making of clogs, pattens, and heels of shoes ; and for 
various other purposes that do not require great size in the 
wood. The' wood is light and brittle, and does not last 
long if exposed to wet. It makes but a very poor hop- 
jiole, and \s, in short, fit for very few uses by which it is 
exposed to the weather ; but it is of very fast growth ; it 
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does for many purposes under cover; and the tree grows 
iR places in which trees producing better timber will not 
grow. 

96. Like all other trees, the Alder may be raised from 
seed. It bears what Is called a katkin, like the fFtUou), 
the Nutf and the Bkeh. This katkin is green, in the first 
place ; it afterwards becomes brown, and it will, if suffered 
to do it, hang on die tree till the next Spring. When it is 
dry, rub it to pieces, and you will see the little flat seeds, 
each with a sort of wing to it A single katkin contains, 
perhaps, a thousand seeds or -more. The k&tkins need 
not, however, be rubbed to pieces, until it be time to sow 
the seeds, because the seed keeps best in the katkin, 

97. The seed of the Alder may be gathered from the tree, 
as Boou as it is dry ; then made perfectly dry in the sun or be- 
fore a fire; and then put into a bag or box and kept in a dry 
place. The time of sowing is the montli of March or April; 
but as to the manner of sowing, that will be found to be 
described under the head of Birch. When the plants are 
up, manage them in the same manner as directed for the 
Birch. But there is another and more common mode of 
managing the Alder; that is to say, not to raise plants 
tvom seed ; but, from cuttings of about two feet long, and 
about the size of a common broom-stick. These are cut at 
any time between tlie months of October and March, aud 
are planted, in a sloping direction, in beds or plantations, 
where they stand at about four feet apart in every direc- 
tion. But care must be taken not to leave too much of the 
cutting above ground; perhaps five or six inches are 
quite enough. Here the plants grow, sending out several 
slioots, which are all to be cut down close after two years' 
growth, and the next shoots grow up to poles. 
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90< I do not believe, that, erea as underwood, tbe etmn 
n^Bcd from tsnttinge are snjr thing like so ^ood u those 
raised from seed ; but there is no difference in the muioer 
of cuttiTHting. If tlie plants be raised from seed, they 
ooght, after having been one yrar remored from the Med- 
bed, to be pnt into the plantation at the tame distances as 
directed for the cuttings} aod, if they be planted hi the 
Ml of the year, they ought to be cut down witbin an inch 
of the ground in the neirt month of April. If they be not 
planted til) late In the spring, it will be best not to cut 
them dcnm until the spring following; but, cut down they 
imist be, by all means, and very nearly close to the 
grcHind. 

99. The Aldbb will live, and even grow, in pretty dry 
land} but its delight is in wet, and very wet, land. It likes the 
sides of ronning brooks, especially where the water breaks 
out and steep* Uie land. The Aldbm wlU grow most 
luxuriant with water constontly arouDd it; but it thrives 
bestv not in a mere Rwamp, but iu gronnd that is very wet; 
and it by no means dislikes stagnant water. Hence an 
ALDaa plantation is generally called fui Jider fred, as an 
OsntB platilstion it graerally eallctl an Osier bed. In ludi 
sitnations, the AMer-shoot soon becomes a pole, sod a very 
straight pole too, Ihougli cxceediogly brittle. It will be 
cut down, of course, of the ^ze that k recpiirtd ; bot, 
genersAly, about ten yean' growth pnxlucn poks of twenty 
feet ornawre in length, each with a buuof from fonr tons 
inehes in diameter. These are cut o^ as ekisely as possible 
to the ground, at any time between October and the middle 
«f Febrwiryj because the sap is then down, aod there is 
BO danger of what is celled bleeding, where the cut is made. 
The cut should be as smooth as possible; and the hook, <» 
the axe, should not give a douimwird stroke, but an upward 
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stroke; for, if the cut be downwards, it teaves a raggedneM 
upon tbe stem, which lets Id the water to a certain eztent, 
and produces rott^iness and weakness. 

100. The poles being cutdown, shouk^ as eoon at poi^le> 
be not only trimmed up by taking off the broihwoodor ^ci^ 
from them, but they should, with aa little delay as |tossible, 
htne their bark taken off. this is done in tbe Ibllowiog anymer i 
you take two stakes, and drive tbem into tbe ground in 
a sloping position, so that they cross each <rther at a point 
distant from the ground about the height of a man's 
breast. Then fix two other stakes in like manner, at about 
ten or twelve feet dbtaace; you then lay the pole upon 
these two crossings of tbe stakes, and with what is called a 
draw-shave, you take oiT the main part of the bark. This 
operation is always perfonned upon poles of this kisid before 
they are put up in the hop-gardens ; and, except byvety 
slovenly people, before they ace applied to any use, whether 
within doors or without, 

101. If it bedesirable to bavealargcpieceofAtDBR foe 
any purpose, tbe tree should certainly be raised from the seed; 
hut there are so many other trees to produce boards and 
other wood for temporary usee, tbat the Alder can scMWely 
ever be wanted, except for ptdca and for the other nan 
above mpntioned. Tbe wood i» Ugbt, and it adaaiti of a 
polish not mncli anriss, but it Is brittle idmost ittjaai oaf 
thing, and it cannot be $afely trusted for more tfaan mm 
year for a hop-pole. This circumstance resdera It gnp*^ 
inferior to th6 Aan, and even to the WiuxW- but fbe» it 
will thrive where tbe Ash will not grow al all } tmHf in Ibe 
same situation, it will make a pole of double the stoa tliM 
the Willow will make in the same space of Mme, As 
ftiel, it is beyond all measure inferior to the Ash and to 
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every tbin^, as &r as I can recollect, except the Poplar 
tribe j but, oa the otlier hand, what it does produce, it 
produces quickly, and the ti'ee has always this great re- 
commendation, that it will thrive well in the most swampy 
places, and will, sooner and more eSectually than any other 
tree, convert an ugly swamp into a good-lookiug planta- 
tion. When cut down, it is quickly up again, and it soon 
overtops alt weeds and sedge, and every other thing that 
infests the land in which it grows. 



THE ASB. 

In Latin, Fraxinus ; in Prencli, Frine. 

• 10?. The botanical characters ar«: it baahermBphroditeand female flowen 
on the tame tree, and SDmetimeB on different trees. The hermaphrodite flowers 
have no petals, but a small Tour-pointed empHlemeat, including; two erect 
etamion, which are terminated by oblong summits, having four furrows. In 
the centre is situated an oval compresBed germen, supporting a cylindHcal 
style, crowned by abifid stlpna, Tlie germen afterwards becomes a com- 
pressed burderfld fruit, shaped like a bird's tongue, having one cell inclosing 
a seed of Ihe same form. The female flowers are the same, but have no 
stamina. 

103. This tree is, on every account, one of those which 
is of the greatest consequence. The manner, therefore, of 
raising it, ought to have particular attention bestowed upon 
it. Tliere are several sorLi of Ash, if we include, as we 
must, those of America; but, though it will be necessary 
to give so much iu the way of description as shall be re- 
quired to distinguish one sort from the other; and though 
there is soqie difference as to the nature of the seeds of 
different sorts of Ash : still, the maimer of propagating, of 
planting, of cultivating, of pruning, and of cutting down 
and applying to use, is the same in all cases, as far as 
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regards the Asa. It will not, therefore, be necessary to repeat 
what I have to say on these matters ; hut to say the whole of 
it, once for all, under the head of our own native Abb, with 
which, therefore, I begin my account of this &mily of trees. 

104. COMMON ENGLISH ASH: Fraxinus E&clesior. 

It is well known that the Ash grows to a very great height, 
and that it will, if left to grow, become a very large tree. It 
is also well known, that it is a beautifiU tree. Gilpin calls it 
the Venus of the woods. It has, however, one great dis- 
advantage : that is, that it puts on its leaves later in the 
spring, and loses them earlier in the fall, than any other 
English tree. But perhaps Gilpin was thinking of a naked 
Vbnus, and then, indeed, the Ash claims the pre-eminence 
in our woods. Laying aside this nonsense, however, of 
poets and painters, we have no tree of such various and 
extensive use as the Ash. It gives us boards; materials for 
making implements of husbandry j and contributes towards 
the making of tools of almost all sort^. We could not well 
have a waggon, a cart, a coach or a wheelbarrow, a plough, 
a harrow, a spade, au axe or a hammer, if we bad no Ash. 
It gives us poles for our hops; hurdle gates, wherewith to 
pen in our sheep ; and hoops for our washing-tubs ; and 
assists to supply the Irish end West Indians with hoops for 
their pork barrels and sugar hogsheads. It therefore de- 
mands our particular attention ; and, from me, that atten- 
tion it sliall have. It is underwood as well as timber; and 
I shall have to treat of it in both these characters. 

105. As to the soil, no tree that I know of, except the Birch, 
is so little choice as the Ash. On dry ground, on wet ground, 
on sand, on clay, on chalk, and on almost a swamp, if it be 
nut quite filled with water, the Ash will grow and thrive, if 
it have anything like fiiir treatment, ithus another quality. 
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which must render U {mrticiilarljr luEtable to eKposed eitua< 
tiota, namely, that it fears not the winds. I do not nwan 
the power which the winds have in bringing it -dowpj 
though it is (iretty stont in that respect, and does not come 
trembling about lilie iin Elm before every south-western 
puff. I mean that sort of power wfaich the winds Iiave In 
checking the growth of treee, and espeeitdly the winds 
near the eea-coasti. On the Hampsliire coast, the wind 
that comes from tlie Atlantic is, of course, a sotith-weet 
wind. YoTi will see the oaks when exposed to this wind, 
shaved up on the south'West side of them, as completely as 
if shaven with a pair of shears. The head of the tree 
resembles the top of a brond quickset hedge, which is 
kept sheared up in a sloping form on one side only. The 
head of such oak Is still more, perhaps, like the roof of any 
semi-circular building clapped up agdnst a boose; and at 
the same time, the everlasting flinching of the tree, and the 
continuance of the weight on one side, while it is kept 
shaven off on the otlier, makes the trunk of the tree lean away 
from the sputh'West. Close by the side of an Oak like this 
you will see an Ash, of equal height and size, standing as 
upright as if in the warmest of valleys ; and I have looked, 
with the most scrutinizing eye, without ever liaviog been 
able to discover that any of the shoots pointing to the south- 
west, had received the smallest injury. I have seen thousands 
and thousands of instances of this hardiness in the Ash, 
and a very valuable quality it is, though this ai<tOQishing 
liardiness is, It mint be confessed, but little coosonant with 
Mr. Gilpin's ideas. He called the Oak, the " Hercules of 
the Woods )" and, as 1 have shown, this Hercules flees at 
the bare appraach of that which the Venus sets at defiance. 

106. The seeds of the Asa are vulgarly called ash keys; 
but foi* what reason I know not. They follow an insi|^i- 
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flcant blossom, and hang upon the most promineat brencbf« 
of the tree in great bunches. Bach seed ts about an inch 
long, tuclading a sort of wing at the point of ft : and these 
seeds ought to be suffered to faaog on the tree till they be 
quite brown, which they will be in the month of Novem- 
ber, The kernel of the seed is about half an inch longi in 
A flat form, and ia covered by a husk tightly drawn over it. 
If you be curious, and have a mind to see a tree in embryo, 
take an Ash seed, put it into a little water lukewarm^ and 
there let it remain for three or four days. Take it out : take 
a sharp knife, split the Beed longwayi down the middle, and 
there you will see, standing as upright as a dart, an Ash 
tree, with leaves, trunk, and stem i that is to sayi the head 
of the root : and tdl this you will see with the naked eye, 
as clearly as you aver saw an Ash tree growing in ft field or 
meadow. 

107. Of all the trees that I know any tiling of, none 
bears seed mora abundantly, or more easily to be eoUecled, 
than the Ash, This teed (of our English Ash) will not 
germinate tkejirst year after U hat been produced. By soak- 
ing, by artificial beat, and by some other means, perhaps, 
It might foe made to come up the first year ; but, as millions 
of seeds will lie iu a comparatively small compais, and as 
there is no diSiuulty in keeping the seeds, the best way is 
to keep them through the wiuter and summer, and to sow 
them the next year. The seeds, when gathered in Novem- 
ber, ought to be mixed with sand, three bushels of sand to 
one bushel of seeds } and the heap should be laid in a shed, 
In an outhouse of some sort. In a cellar, or in some place 
where In would not run the risk of being fiung about. At 
the time of mixing, the whole mixture ouglit to be mode 
pretty damp. If the heap were laid out of doors it would 
not signify, so that it were guarded against all molestation. 
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It should be turned and remixed aow and tben. Lying in 
this state, produces a softening, absolutely necessary to the 
vegetation of the seed. ■ Mere age will not do; for I re- 
member beeping rame Ash seeds in dry sand, which came 
up, indeed, after they were sown, but which lay in the 
ground another year before they came up. If kept dry, I 
think it likely that seed would remain good for, perhaps, 
fifty years ; but it mil needs have one clear year to soften 
in, before it come up. 

lOS. But you must take care not to be too late in sowing 
the seeds, in the second year of their age ; for, if you have 
kept them moist, they will begin to start by the month of 
March, or before: so that the safe way is to sow them in 
the month of November, just about one year after you have 
taken them from the tree. The manner of sowing is this : 
the ground should be as good as any that you have got; 
it should be dug deeply ; it should be manured a little, if 
you have any manure to spare} and when the whole of 
your piece of ground is dug, you ought to proceed in the 
sowing in the manner which I shall here very fully de- 
scribe, because it is precisely in the same manner that the 
seeds of many, and indeed of most, other forest trees, ought 
to he sown, Thb one set of instructions will serve for tlie 
sowing of so many sorts of trees, that I must request the 
reader's particular attention to it. 

109. The piece of ground having been duly pre[tare(l, 
you make a straight line on one end, or one side of it, and 
begin to lay it out into beds of three feet wide, with alleys 
of fifteen inches WL<le ; that is to say, such an alley between 
every two beds. In order to do this with regularity and 
facility, you provide two straight sticks, each of them four 
feet three inches long, and you cut a notch round each of 
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them at fifteen inches distance from one of its ends. Two 
men do the work, one at one end of the line and the other 
at the other. Having made a straight line on tlie outside, 
by chopping along with the spade,- they tuGTer the line to 
stand there till they have laid down their stick?, one at the 
one end of the line and the other at the other, perpendi- 
CHlar from the line. Then they take up the line, and 
place it on the ground again, so as to come over the notch at 
three feet from the point where the line lay before. They 
then begin to mark out the alley by treading the ground 
along by the side of the line. Having done this, they take 
their spades and mark the alley more distinctly, by a Httle 
chop made along by the side of tlie line, and by drawing a 
little of the ground into the alley. They then (the sticks 
having lain on the ground all the while) move the line, so as 
to make it come to the end of the two sticks. They then 
tread and chop as they did before, in order to mark this 
other'eide of the alley. Thus they have marked out a bed 
three feet wide, and an alley fifteen inches wide. - Wheu 
they have done this, tliey, before th^y moce the Ime, move 
their sticks, laying the three-feet ends of them to touch the 
line, as they did before. They then move the line, place 
it over the notches of the stick, as before directed, and then 
they proceed to tread and to chop, and thus to form a 
second alley and a second bed. 

110. In this manner tfaey proceed, till the whole of the 
ground is laid out in beds and alleys. These large spaces 
of fifteen inches wide for each alley may, to some persons, 
appear to be a waste uf ground ; but, whoever has had 
much experience in the matter, must know that less space 
is not sufficient. The earth has to be taken out of the 
alleys, for the purpose of covering the seeds. The sides of 
the alley cannot be peipondicular, without leaving the 
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earth to cnlmble down. The allej', therefore, will become 
hanxxver than fifteen incheB g and, as to the bedn, they eiui- 
not be tveeiled if wider than three feet, without being tram- 
pled on hj (bet, or bebig pressed b^ hancid not much less 
injurious than the feet. In sbortj nothing, in a case like 
ttiis, is so cheap as the groUttd. It ought not to he spared, 
After you hare been at the pains, and at Uie expense, of pre- 
paring the seeds to sow in iti 

1 1 1. After all the ground is laid out into beds and alleys 
the beds ought to lie broken tine with the spEide, or with the 
ralte; stones, bones, cliips, erery hatrl and rot^fh sub- 
stance, ought to be talten off; and if the ground have not 
been broken very fine in the diggings it ought to be Well 
brolten now, before the sowing begin. When this is well 
done, the sowing may begin ; and it is executed la the fol- 
lowing manner I the mixture of seeds and sand to taken 
to the ground. The sower> furnished with a bowl or a 
basket that he can take in his arm, goes along the alleys, 
and drops the mixture upon the beds in such a way as that 
the seeds may lie one of them in every square inch, or there^' 
nljouts. It is not necessary to be very nice: if there be 
here and there too wide a vacancy) or if the seeds lie now 
and then upon one another^ it is of very little consequenee{ 
for if sound and well kept, and of due age, they will every 
one of them grow, and will be up and bespangle the ground 
with beautiful seed leaves in the monA of April> or early 
in May. 

lis. The seed lying thus scattered upon tLe beds, is next 
to be cohered, iwo ittckea thick, by taking the necessary quan- 
tity of earth out of the alleys. The man who does ihe vrork, 
throws up, as he goes aIong> earth sufficient to cover half 
of each of the bed« that o^ius the lUteyt he breaks tlie 
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earth very fiael^ in the alley before he lays it iipou the bed ; 
and when he hae laid it on the bed he spreads it smoothly 
over the eeed, and breaks it very finely. Even before he 
do this, it is good to ^o over the bed?, and to pat the seed 
close down to the earth with a 8pade or with tlie bead <^ a 
rake ; and, as the earth is laid on, great care should be 
ti&en to break tt fine and to press it down upon the seed, 
8o that the seed may be well fised in the ground, and not 
liable to be washed out by rains, heaved out by frosb!, or 
dragged up by worme. This work of covering the seed 
should be executed, if possible, when it does not rain, and 
when the ground is not very wet ; for, if very wet, the 
earth will cling about the spade and also about the feet of 
the workmen { and, which is of much ^"eater consequence, 
it will leave the ground in lumps upon the seeds ; it will 
cause there to be cavities when the ground becomes dry { 
the winds will be thus let in and the young plants will 
perish or foe stunted. 

113. The reader will easily perceive, that, if necessary, 
ten Iwnds instead of two, and a hundred instead of ten, 
might 1>e employed at one and the same time on such 
a job ! some shifting the line, some treading, some chop- 
ping, some breaking the earth upon the beds, some sowing 
the seed, some patting the seed down, and, finally, two 
men or more in every alley at work covering the beds. 
Hiose wh() cover the beds, must take great care not to 
break the edges of them : dit^ ought to slope Ae edge 
towards the ^ley ; thpt is to say, to make the alley oar- 
rower at tlie t}ottom than at the top ; and by all meaos to 
keep the edge of the bed firm. When tfie wh<^ piece is 
«owed and covered, care ought to be tak^ that no dt^, 
eats, pigy, or any thing ehte come to iteturb the lieds. 
i tmre never perceived ^nt mice Dud^ott witti Ash teeds { 
f9 
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and, therefore, it may be iiimecessary to take precautions 
against them ; but, if moles appear, ttiey sbould be de- 
stroyed instantly, and eo should mice, if tliey should take a 
fancy to such things ; for it is quite useless to put seed into 
the ground, and then abandon it to its fate. 

114. The sowing having taken place eo early as Novem- 
ber, the ground will necessarily become hard before the 
month of April, It wEU first be battered by the runs, then 
heaved up by the frosty then battere<l down by the rains 
again, then dried and bakedbytlie winds and sun of March 
and April. This will not prevent the seeds from coming 
up, for they would almost find their way through a brick ; 
but, if the ground be very stifTin its nature (and we are not 
always at liberty to choose our ground), the plants will be 
feeble, and they never will thrive well until thi? hard 
ground be broken about them. The best way, therefore, is, 
when the winds of March have just begun to dry the 
ground, to go with an iron rake and just break the ground 
at the top, by pushing the teeth of the rake upon it from 
you, and by taking about an inch wide of ground at a time. 
This will open the ground for the seeds to come up; and if, 
after this operation, the ground get dry, no rains will make 
it stifi* and hard, and the plants will come freely up, and be 
in a beautiful state. 

115. About the middle of May, the weeds, in all their 
pernicious varieties, will bes^n to carry on a contest against 
your plants. If Mr. Pontv's and Dr. Bradley's doctrine 
were true ; that is to say, if the weeds did not feed upon 
the same sort of food as the Ash trees, yon might gave 
yourself the trouble of weeding tliem ; but, as this doctrine 
is false; as the weeds would soon starve your plants, which 
would perish little by little, or which would, in the follow- 
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ing Auttimt), be such iusiguificant things, as to leave you 
no bope of ever making any thiDg of them, it is absolutely 
necessary that you keep the ground clear of weeds. This 
is done by the hands of people, going along between tho 
alleys, pulling the weeds out with their hands, and either 
putting ttiem into baskets to carry them away, or throwing 
them down into the alleys. Tlie former is best, but Is not 
always convenient ; at any rate, ALL the weeds and grass 
should be taken clean out at the first weeding. It is 
slovenly and scandalous work to take out nothing but the 
prominent weeds ; the little weed that is left will become 
a great weed in a very siiort time, and the sooner, because 
its seniors have been removed. Weeders, if left to them- 
selves, will always leave a stock in order to continue the 
breed, upon the sume principle that mole catchers abso- 
lutely refuse you, and assign the reason at the sume time, 
to catch a mole in the breeding season. The weeding 
should, therefore, he thoroughgoing work ; it should not 
be a partial removal of the obnoxious plants; it ^ould not 
content itself with merely plucking out the great staring 
things, and leaving the little underling, but perhaps much 
more efficient agents in the work of mischief: the planter 
should, in ^lort, imitate the Dcteb of Wbllington ; that 
is to say, take out all quite clean, down to the very 
chick-weed, and not to leave any one under the name of 
Imttb'x lettuce, or fat hen, or any other appellation indicative 
of harmlessuess ; even these apparently inoSensive things 
should he taken out, and that too, if possible, to the very 
bottom of their tap root. It may be impossible to do this 
with regard to docks, thistles, and daodelions ; but, in the 
first place, before the ground is begun to be digged, you 
should go over it, and take up all these with the greatest 
possible cai'e, and as deep as you can ; and then the diggers 
ehoutd be made to take out, as they go on, every bit that 
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tliey 6nd of tliese troublesome weedd. If any Btlll remain, 
yon cannot get them up from the bottom without digging 
up your plants ; you should have a long knife, therefore, 
and cut off their tap roots to as great a depth as possible. 
Thin done a couple of tiniei!, will make them very feeble 
for the future, and will at any rate rid your plants of their 
company for. the summer. 

116. A second weeding must take place about the latter 
end of June; anda third about the middle of August ; and, 
at every weeding, treat the weeds exactly as the Dukb of 
Wbi-ungton has just now (February, 1828) treated the 
faction called the Whigs. 

117< In the month of October, your plants, supposing 
your givund to be pretty good, and your management to 
have been as I have directed, will be from five to seven 
Inches high ; and there would be, if sown ai thickly as 
they might be sown, forty thousand plants upon one tingle 
square rod of ground J but, supposing there to be but ten 
thousand, you get a hundred thousand plants upon ten 
rods of ground ; and that is enough to plant forty aeres of 
land, the planto as close together as it appears to be, in 
such case, advisable to plant them. Is it not surprising then, 
that any gentleman who is aboifl to plant should decline to 
take the paim^, the vety small pains, the very trifling ex- 
pense necessary to secure to him such a stock of plants? 
Ash seeds are to be gotten every where in the proper 
season. Any great country girl would get a sack of these 
seeds with nearly as great ease, and with much greater 
safety to herself, than she would fill the sack with the tear- 
ings of a hedge. The seeds foe ten rod of ground could 
not, to any gentleman in the country, cost above a shilling ; 
another FbllUng would mix the seeda mth sand ; fire shiliings 
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would dig tlie ground and sow it) anolbfr five shillingi 
would be (imple pay Ibr the weeding of it ,* bo that, mdess a 
gentleman could talk of the ivnt uf ten rod of ground, wbilo 
more than forty rods are thrown away in the kitchen garden 
of every gentleman, the wliole ef the cost of tbii one hun- 
dred thousand plants would be only twelve thUimgt, much 
about three halfpence a thousand j and I appeal to any 
man who understands the business, for the correctness of 
all that I have here Btated. 

118. Now, as to what is next to be done with these 
plants; that must depend upon circumstances. Generally 
speaking, it is desirable to remove ttwm, and to let them 
Ktand iu their new situation fiir one year or more; but, if 
I had ground quite ready fop planting) if it were clean, and 
espeoially if it were rich, I should plant out the trees at 
once; but, in other cases, it would be advisable to remove 
them into a nursery, where they may stand for one year or 
fiM* two years, and be alivays ready to go Into plantations. 
This work of removal from - the seed bed is perform^ in 
the folloiving manner) and, as I shall have frequently to 
refer to this part of my work, I muft, as in the case pf sow- 
ing the Ash seeds, express a hope that the reader wtii 
pay particular attention to the advice i am now about tQ 
offer bim. 

119. The ground which is to receive these young plants 
ought to be prepared in the same manner ps is described 
in paragr^b 108, relative to the preparing of the grouud 
for the sowing of the Ash seeds. The work ought to be 
performed at some time between October and May. Mpy 
is rather too lutej but really any time between the latter 
end of October and the beginning of May may do very well 
for these plants, wbiob are little more diffi^lt to take root 
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than a cabbage plant is. The work, however, never ought 
to be done, if yon can possibly avoid it, iu wet weather; 
and in the rain by no means wliatever. The weather may 
become very dry before the month of May, but even that is 
a great deal lietter than wet weather ; nor is there any 
danger in the drought, if you take the precautions which 
I om now about to mention. 

1 20. You begin t)ie worlt (after you have prepared the 
ground), by taking up the whole of your plants; yon then 
sort them into large ones and small ones, for such there 
will always be in every seed betl ; next you lay them by the 
heelii in the manner described in paragraph 70. It is 
desirable, even at this early period, to divide the large 
from the small; and, perhaps, and certainly in some cases, 
it may be advisable to divide them into three classes ; be- 
cause, ifyou mix them cither in the nursery or in planta- 
tions, the strong will not only preserve their mastership 
over the weak, but will go on, as is too much the case in 
the affairs of mankind, augmenting their power and op- 
pressions, in an increased proportion ; so that, at the end 
of five or six years, or, indeed, at the end of two years, one 
\vov\d scarcely believe it possible that these were alt plants 
that were sown in the same beds on one and the same day. 
If cl^seil properly, they do not injure one another; and 
therefore I strongly recommend this classification, 

121. The ground being duly prepared and the trees 
ready, you begin the work thus : you dig the ground, as 
you proceed, over again. Strain the line along the end or 
side at which you are beginning ; you make a chop along 
by the side of the line, and toke out, all the way along, a 
couple of spits of earth, and fling it back over the ground, ' 
or wheel it to the end where you are to leave off. When 
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you have made the trench clear all along by the side of tlie 
lia^, to the depth necessary to receive your plaots, you 
bring the plants, with their roots pruned, in the manner 
directed in paragraph 72, and place them along, with 
your hand, just to touch the line, and with the bottom of 
their roots resting upon the earth at the bottom of the 
trench, in such way that each plant may stand not tptite so 
much sunk into the ground, as it was when it stood in the 
seed bed. You will see precisely how much of it was 
under ground before; and yott must take great care not to 
put more of it under gi'ound at any rate ; and the best jpay 
is not to put 80 much of it under ground by an inch iu 
depth. 

122. When you bare Axed a row of plants, at about six 
inches apart, just so as to touch the line, and have cnim- 
bled the earth well in about their roots, put some earth 
lightly up to them with the spade, and tread that earth up 
against tbera, or rather upon their roots, with your foot. 
Press it hard and firm about the roots of the plants. When 
you have done this, they will stand with the level ground 
behind them, and ^vith a trench before them. You go on 
now as if you were continuing to dig the piece of ground 
again. You begin witli your first line of spits to fill up 
that part of the trench along which the young trees are 
placed. The rows of trees ought to be about eighteen 
inches asunder; therefore, when you have dug on, for (he 
distance of two feet, from the row of trees just planted, and 
bave levelled the ground nicely, you remove the Hue, and 
place it across your piece of ground eighteen Inches from the 
place where it stood before. This will leave six inches wide 
of dug ground and yonr trench ; but you take your spade, 
and chop down along close to the line, drawing tliis six 
inches of ground back towards your trench. Tins gives 
you the place for another row of Plants, to be placed 
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tAoag ngaintt the line. You plant this row w yeti did the 
first: thus yau go on to tlie end of the [)iece; and thus 
youF plants are uU in the grauiid} you httve dug your 
ground nil over the second lime, and you leave a eurfime 
untouched by foot, or by any thing to make it hard. 

123, By thia mode of proceeding you avoid all the tpamp-< 
ling that generally tatfet place in the performing of tliis 
work, and yon give to your plants the best possible chance 
of success. As you will have sorted your plants, you will, 
of course, plant them In assortments ; and, therefore, it is 
neoe^ai? to observe, that you may, if you want room, put 
the smaller sizes at four inches apart in the row, and the 
rows at fifteen inches, or a foot, apart. This, however, is 
not worth while, unless you happen to be very tnucli 
pressed for room. It is to be recollected, hawever, that, 
though these plants stand on b very small space in the seed 
bed, they require room when planted out in the manner 
above described. Planted in rows, which are at eighteen 
inches ajiart, and at six inches from each other in the raw, 
a rod will furnish room for three liundjed and nxty-ikree 
plants, and an acre will furnish room ior J^ty-eight thou- 
sand and eighty plants : so that the hundred thousand trees, 
which, in the seed bed, occupied only ten rods of ground, 
will now occupy sot much short of two acres of ground; 
that is to say, thirty-twQ times as much ground as they oc- 
cupied before. 

124. The plants having been thus safely put into 4 nur- 
sery, they remain till they be wantetl to go into plantations. 
Here I have to refer the reader to the general instmctions, 
contained in the former part of this work, where I have 
(paragraph 40) treated of the seasons and of ttie weather 
for planting ; of the age and size of the plants, and of pre? 
paring their roots for planting (paragraph 48) ; of (lie 
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tnethofi of performiog the work of plantingr, (pungrnph 
?&)■ It wilt be well for tlie reader now to go through 
those i)&ragra|)hi again : they apply to oil tre^B, and of 
course it ia iiielew to repeat hera the obiervatioiii whicU 
they contain. 

125, But, there U to h« coiuidered the dietanoe, which 
plants should be planted from each other, in a plmitalion ) 
and, it ii evident enough that different trees will requii'e 
different distances. I am now to apeak then of the dis- 
tance at which I would place Ash in a plantation. If the 
plantation be made with a viuw to prohl, which is the only 
view which I ought to suppose the planter to have, the 
trees ought to be planted at very little more, if any, than 
font feet apart in every direction. If intended for under- 
wood, as the Ash generally is, they may be planted E^tilt 
cloiei' ; and, 1 have often thought) and think still, thut a 
plantaiiOD of Abu, the rows only eighteen inches apart, and 
the plonlB not more than eight or nine inches apart in the 
row, would yield au enormons profit, i^ in the first place, 
every other row were taken out, and every other plant in 
each of the remaining rows; if tliese were taken out at the 
end of six or seven years, they would be hoops, and that 
too, observe of ground Ash, as tlie wood from these seed- 
lings is called. The rest of the trees might remain til[ 
they had a growth of ten years, by the end of which time, 
they would, if properly treated and in pretty good ground, 
make hop^pokt qf twenty-feet long. So that at the end of 
ten yean from the day of planting, an acre of land would 
yield forty-three tlwutand and aiwty lioope, and/ourte«H thm- 
agnd Jive htrndred and twenty hop^polei. The hop-poles 
would be worth on the spot, in any part of England, two 
poHodi the hundred at least j and, in some p9i*ts of it, pretty 
nearly, if not quite, twice that sum. Th4t sum, however. 
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per hutidi-ed would make the acre of ground yield tioo hun- 
dred attd ninety pounds in poles in the course of the ten 
jcars ; the price of the hoops varies greatly according to 
the local situation; but, on an average, ihey could scarcely 
be worth less than two pounds a thousand, which makes 
eighty-seven pounds more ; and, of course,' the total amount of 
the produce of one acre in the f^jiace of ten years, three 
hundred and seventy-seven pouncb. The costs would consist 
of rent, luxes, fencing, cutting down, and trimming. The 
labour would very nearly he paid by the faggot wood ; and ■ 
1 have no idea of any annual expense for fencing, and for 
cultivation in the early stages of the plantation, to exceed 
four or five pounds an acre. In tihort, I think, I can defy 
any man to show that all the costs upon the acre, rows 
eighteen inchcs^ apart, and plants six inches apart in the 
rows, would exceed a hundred pounds in the course of the 
ten years, including every charge of every description, and 
allowing the land to be worth a rent of three or four pounds 
an acre. Here then, in the first ten years, tliere would be 
gain greater than cau possibly be derived in the ordinary 
way in the course of four or five times ten years. 

126. But, this is not all j for, the poles once cut down, 
there would come up from the stems another crop ; not, 
I verily believe, equal to the first ; but, probably, three 
times as great as ever was yielded. by a common plantation; 
and, iftheneardistancesof the plants should cause a falling 
off in the rapidity of the growth, the plautation might hn 
grubbed up; the roots all taken out; it might have a year 
or two in turnips or other roots, and tlien be planted (vith Ash 
again. If the plantation were in a part of the country where 
hop-poles were not wanted, the poles would be wanted for 
other purposes, if let stand till they be twelve, fifteen, or 
sixteen years old, they would be fit for wheelwrights, and for 
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many of the numerous uses that Ash timber is Applied to. 
Finally, if you choose thut this acre should become a plan- 
tation of Ash trees of lofty stnture, you have only, when you 
cot your poles, to leave one standing upon about every 
ten square feet; and, if these slioukl be found to be inafew 
years time, too near to each other, you have only, in pro- 
portion as they ore in danger of becoming too crowded, to 
cut part of them out. Those that remained, would subdue 
all the stems that were under them ; but still there would 
be some underwood, and though of an inferior description, 
would much more than pay all the expenses of keeping the ' 
plantation pruned and fenced. 

127- In whatever way, however, the plantation be made, 
and with whatever view, the plants ought to be cut down 
nearly to the ground, the next year after they have been 
planted ; that is to say, if planted in the fall, or in the spring, 
they ought to be cut down in the succeeding spring, and in 
the month of April. If planted in the spring of this year, they 
ought to be cut down in the month of April next year; 
and if planted in the last fall, they ought still not to be cut 
down until they would have been cut down, if they had 
been planted in the spring. In other words, and for fear of 
being misunderstood on this point, they ought to have the 
growth of one summer, before they be cut down. 

128, As to pruning, very few trees want less of it than the 
Ash, which naturally grows very straight, sends out no con- 
siderable limbs till it gets to the lieight of twenty or 
thirty feet, and is very iiltle subject lo rot and to grow hol- 
low, from the breaking or the tearing of its branches or 
limbs. By planting the trees close together, particularly at 
the first, you insure straightness, and also an absence of side 
shoots of any size. The plants draw each other up in a 
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tliey become »n uniform and most beautiful plantation. 

129. Asa TttXBS Wight always to be felled in winter, and 
the cop|)ice3 ought to be cut in the same season. The leaf 
should be entirely off, before you begin to cut; and though 
this is a tree that comes out late into leaf, the felling and 
eoppltse-cutting onght be finished by the first of March at 
btest. The bark of the Ash Is of no value, and therefore 
there is bo reason for cutting the tree (town at the season 
when Oaks are cut{ but the bark of the Ash, and, espe- 
cially of the young Ash, is, if suffered to remain on, inju- 
rious'to the wood. As soon, therefore, as convenient, after 
Ash poles are cut^ the bark Is taken ofT in the same manner 
as that described in the ci»e ofthe Aldbr; paragraph 100. 

130. I cannot conclude this article, without strongly re- 
commending to tny readers to pay great attention to what 
has been said about this tree. As ftiel, its wood is far better 
than any other tree that we have : Its growth is almost the 
quickest : its various uses are all of importance j and its 
propagation, cultivation and management, are ^1 nearly 
as easy as those of a cabbage plant. 

131. AMERICAN WHITE ASH: FiuxiNira Amk- 
BicANA. In all that I have said above, I beg to be under- 
stood as having spoken of the Asa generally, and not t»ily of 
the EmgUskJgh, being convinced that there are other Ashm 
much superior to St, in evei-y respect whatsoever; and, of 
course, more worlliy of all tliat great attention wliirfi 1 
Imve represented it to deserve. This is parttcnlarly the 
caw, with regard to the Auericam WnrrB Ash, whic^ 
gfow« to a greater heiglit than oum, has a more beautiful 
follog*, grows faster, and products a timber vattty mperior. 
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MicHAOx tajTi^ that U sometimes attains tlie height of 
eighty feet, with a diameter of three feet. It abound^, be 
sap, and indeed I liave seen it witli my o^n eyes, in the 
Ktig^Iixh province of New Bruwwibk, tlie centre of wliich 
Jies about five hundred miles to the north of Boston, in a 
country covered with sqOw seven months In tlie year, 
lebviog u» in tio doubt at all with regartl to its hardinets. 

' 132. This tree is frequently seen with a trunli undivided 
by any limb to the amount of forty or fifty feet, it is 
highly esteemed throughout the whole of the United 
Slates. It is used in Amerien for moet of the purposes for 
which our Abb is used here. A great deal of it is brought 
to England in plank ; and Michacx, in bis North Americtui 
Sylva, says that Mr. OddY, in bi« treatise on European 
commerce, " acknowledges it to be superioi*, for many pur' 
poses^ to the Cohhom Cubopbam Ash," 

133. If it were extremely difficult to obtain the seeds of 
tills tree, I shouhl not preis it upon my readers to plant it 
in preference to the English Ash; because it is in hundreds 
of thou^nds that it is wanted j but nothing can be more 
easy than to obtain the seed. The tree grows in our own 
province of New Brunswick, and al«) in Canada. A sbip- 
losd of seeds might be coUeeted, with far less trouble tliaa 
a ship-load o^ many of those things which are really of do 
use when they have l»een brought across the seas* 

134, There is this difference, Uiis remarkable diflfereoce, 
Itetween the Abibbican Whitb Ash and tmrENGUsH As», 
niuaely, tliat the latter will have, as we liavc seen above, 
two years for its seed to come up ia, and that the Amertcaa 
White Ash will suffer iu seed to come up the fii%t year, 
witlt just as aiuch ease as an onion ora nuJitth wed, I have 
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frequently sowed the seeds of tins Ash in April, and liave 
Lad them stand as thick as they could stand upon the 
ground, though the seeds had been gathered from the tree, 
in Amciica, in the previous month of November. I do not, 
however, recommend tliis practice to auy one ; for the seeds 
always ought to be sown, and always may be sown, in 
February or March, which gives plenty of time for the 
bringing of them from any part of North America. 

135. That this tree grows much &ster than our«, I have 
had abundant proof, and have, indeed, many- thousands of 
proofs now in my possession ; for the American White Ash 
plants which I have at Kensington, and which were not 
sown till last April, are now full as tall again as any of the 
English Ash of the same age that I ever saw. This, there- 
fore, is, above all others, the Ash which I recommend to be 
put into plantations in England, whether for ornament, for 
timber, or for underwood. 

136. AMERICAN BLACK ASH. Faaxinus Samboci- 
roLiA. MicHADX tells us that this Ash rises to the height of 
sixty or seventy feet, but that it dots not grow to the size of 
the White Ash. It grows in the same climate, and is used 
for pretty nearly the same purposes, but is not so much es- 
teemed. The bark of the White Asa corresponds with its 
name, and so does that of the Black Ash, The first is nor, 
indeed, white, but of a pale grey colour, with a reddish 
bud ; while the bark of the Black Ash has a very dingy 
hue, and while the buds are black, like tliose of the buds 
of our Ash. The leaves of the Black Ash are not much 
above half the size of those of the 'Wane Ash ; and there 
is this ftirther difference between the two trees, namely, 
that the seeds of the Black Ash^ like the seeds of our Asli, 
will not come up until the second year. I have some 
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Bi^ACK Ash at this time. The seeds lay in the ground two 
years, and tlie plants are now about the height of tliose that 
come from seeds of our Common English Asb. 

137. AMERICAN RED ASH. Fraxinus Tometnosa.— 
This is a tree which rises to the height of sixty feet, and is 
remarlcable for growing very straight. Michavx tells us, 
that the wood is used for the same purposes as those to 
which the wood of the other Ashes is applied. It is called 
ReI) Ash because the hark upon the trunk is of a reddish 
or deep brown colour, and because the perfect wood is, in 
the heart of it, of a bright red. Its seeds, being gathered 
in the autumn, and sown in the spring, come up the tirst 
yeai". 

138. AMERICAN BLUE ASH. Fraxima Quadravgtdala. 
— ^Tbis, as an ornamental tree, is very beautiful. The bark, 
which is of a brickdust colour, or something approaching 
it, forms itself in the smaller branches into five ribs or 
angles ; and the seeds, at the butt end, where the kernels 
He, are of a bluish colour. According to Michacx, the 
Blub Ash frequently exceeds in height sixty or seventy feet, 
but is seldom of great diameter. 

139. AMERICAN GREEN ASH. Fraxirms Fmdis.— 
This species of Ash differs from all the rest in the form of 
its seeds, which have no wing?, as those of all the rest have. 
It is a small tree compared to any of the others, and is not 
in general seen to be above twenty-five or thirty feet high, 
with adiameter of from four to ten inches. Its name arises^ 
in all probability, from the circumstance of the bark being 
of a greenish- hue, while the bud is of a pale green ; and 
while the seeds have a stripe of green down the middle of 
each. Tins tree appears to be known little of in the colder 
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regions of AmCrlcft ; but it appear^ to be a tree of great 
beaut}', and to be well woithy Uie attention of those wlio 
delight in beautiful plaatAtioos. 

140. CAROLINIAN ASH. FHxinM Piutic»pa.^Tbis, 
whicli closes my list i^ Ash trees, is Tei7 distinctly cliarao' 
terized by the form of its seeds, which are much broader, 
and more Bat than those of the seeds of any other wrt of 
Ash. The leaves'are much broader than even those of the 
WfirTB Ash; and the colour of its bark is of a greenish 
yellow i but it rises to a height seldom exceeding thirty 
feet; and, though a very beautiful tree, is not, as Mic^adx 
tells us, esteemed like the other Ashes, for the properties 
of its wood. Its seeds come up the fii-styear; and it grows 
very fast wliile young. 

141. I' have mentioned all these different sorts of the 
Ash tree, because many readers may like to be in possession 
of all of them; but, as subjects for plantations made for 
profit, I recommend the Engush Ash, or the AiiBBiCAN 
White Ash by preference, when that.can be obtained. In 
all cases, where you are uncertain as to whether the seedp 
will come up the first year or not, it is the best way to 
sow them in the spring of the next year, after they have 
been gatjiered in the preceding year. If you hfippen to be 
late in the eeasoo, it is a good way to steep the seeds fin" 
,two or three days in a tub, in water poured upon the seeds 
when it is pretty hot; uot scalding hot, but rather hotter 
than you like to bear your band. in. Cover the tub over 
when you have put in the water; let the seeds remain 
soaking for about three days and three nights; then >o.w 
them, in the manner directed for sowing the' s^ed of the 
JGngusuAsh ; break, the ground very fine over them, press 
it down upon ttiem with great care; and, if the weather 
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be dry, and the sua hot, which sometimes happens in April, 
cover the beds over in the day-time with mats, until rain 
or shady weather come, or until the plants come up. 

142. An observation which relates to Ash trees in general 
is this, that the greatest care should be taken to keep 
cattle out of the young plantations, and ont of coppices^ 
where the young shoots are yet low. A hungry cow, or 
a hungry horse, especially the latter, would destroy an 
acre in the oouree of a few days. When onoe cropped off, 
they can yield you neither pole nor hoop. The coppice, 
if cropped all over, would yield you nothing but fagot 
wood. I therefore beg leave to press upon all those who 
have young plantations, or recently-cut coppices, the abso- 
lute necessity of keeping all sorts of cattle out of them, not 
forgetting those mischievous vermin, the rabbits, one of 
which will bark twenty, thirty, or perhaps fifty, young 
Ash trees in a nigtit. In many cases, valuable coppices 
have been nearly totally destroyed, or at least a ten years' 
growth of them has been destroyed by the teeth of the 
rabbits and the hares, both of them fond of the bark of 
young trees in general ; and this valuable tree, the AsH, 
happens, unfortunately, to be one of their &vourite 
dishes. 
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In Latin, Fagtn ; in French, H^lre. 

143. The Bolaoicsl characters are : — It has male and female Ouirers, on the 
tame trie ; the male flowers are collected into globular heatli i these have 
no petals, hut have several ttainina included in ao empalement oF one leaf, 
which are terminated by oblong Euminita. The female flowers Iiave a one- 
headed empalement, cut into four parts, but have uo pelals; the gennen ia 
fixed lo the empalement, supporting three styles, crowned by iiieil stigma). 
The cermen aneriiardfc becomes a roundish capsule, armed with soft spinel, 
opening in three cells, each containing a triangular nut. 

144. TheBsBCH is a tree so well known in England; it is 
so well known to be one of the loftiest and biggest and 
hardiest trees that we have; it is, in so many instances, a 
sort of landmark in the country; its uses are so well known, 
and the beauty of its foliage, in the fall of the year, has 
been the theme of so many poets ; that to give any descrip- 
tion of its height, bulk, uses, or hue, would be almost an 
insult to the English reader; I shall, therefore, go at 
once into those matters which readers, io general, are not 
well acquainted with, 

145. The seed of the Beech is a nut, contained in a thick 
and rather prickly husk. This nut is of a triangular shape, 
and is covered by a double coat, like that of aCBBSNirr, 
from which the kernel diifers not very much in taste. These 
seeds drop from the trees, or are beaten off from them, in the 
months of October and November. They should be so ripe, 
as to fall out of the prickly husk or shell of their own accord. 
When collected together they should be laid in the sun, or 
hung up In small (]uaiititic3 In bags, in some room where 
fire is constantly kept, in order that they may become per- 
fectly dry on the outside y but they ought not to continue in 
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tbis state for more than a few days ; for, if they become 
thrivelled, they perish at once. When the nuts ate dry, 
they should be put into sand that is very fine, and made 
perfectly dry, putting three bushels of sand to one bushel 
of Beech Nuts. They must not be in a damp state like 
the seeds of the Ash ; for dampness would rot them in a 
very short space of time. The Beech-nuts will not grojv 
i/" icept over one year. 

146. When the seeds are thus mixed with the sand, they 
ought to be put into a box or barrel, and kept, if possible, 
excluded from air. They should be kept thus, until 
they be sowed; for doing which, the proper time is the 
month ofMarcli, or that of April: the first of April is pro- 
bably as good a time as any. I should, perhaiis, prefer 
the fall of the year, as in the case of the Asa ; hut, in this 
case, there are those mortal enemies, the mice ; aud though 
you may kill these gentlemen, or a part of them, revenge 

.is poor work, in such a case : the best way is not to put the 
nuts into the ground, until you have short nights for the 
mice to work in, and until nature begin to present them 
with other dishes to feed upon. 

147. When Beech-nuts ai'e picked up fi-om under the 
trees, you should know whether /icgs have been at work 
before you ; for if they have, and have had time to do their 
work completely, they will not have left you, except by 
mere chance, a single nut that will grow, tliough they may 
have left many that have a fair outside appearance. The' 
hog's nose is ^o discriminating, and his scent so fine, that 
he will discover, by merely putting his nose near the 
outside coat, or husk, whether the kernel be soujid, though 
that kernel has a coat under the outside husk. The safest 
way is, not to collect the nuts where hogs have been before 
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you ; but tfyou be, by any accident, compelled to do thiii, 
theD you ought to try the soundness of yoiir nuts before 
you put them into sand; otherwise you can have no de- 
pendence upon them. This work of trying is performed in 
this mnnner : you put the nuts into a tub, or some vessel, 
partly filled with clear water; and all that you find to neim_ 
are defective to an extent that will prevent them from 
growing. It is not certain that all that sink will grow; 
hut they generally will, except in cases where they have 
been laid in heaps and have fermented} fop, that will effec- 
tually prevent their growing, though they will, if still 
luoist, sink in water. The observations and instruction!), 
contained in this paragraph, apply to chesnuts, walnuts, 
hickory nuts, and nuts of all kinds, and also to acorns. 

148. The SOWING of Beech-nuts is performed in pre- 
cisely the same manner as that of Ash-seeds, for which see 
paragraph 109 and onwards. But the Beech-nuts may, and 
perhaps they ought to be, sown half an inch deeper. As to 
the time of sowing, it ought not to be too early ; for. If they 
lie long In the ground before they begin to spring up, they 
are food for mice all the while ; and, even if sown In March, 
you must be careful to hill these depredators if they 
attack the nuts; for, if they once get into your beds, they 
make dreadftil havock. 

149. llie MANAGEMENT of the seed-beds, the trans- 
planting of the seedlings into a nursery, the management of 
them there, the final placing of them in plantations, are 
all the same as those recommended in the case of the ^A. 
But, the Beech Is never planted as underwood, it being 
unfit for poles, hoops, stakes, hurdles,' or tool-handles. So 
that the plantations ought never to be made very thick, as 
the wood ia of little me till it attain a considerable size. 
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If the trees were planted four or five feet apart, tUey mlglit 
be thinned out as tliey grew up, so as to leave tbcm, at last, 
from ten to twenty feet apart. In this state tliey grow to a 
great height, and form very beautiful woods, CBpeciaily 
where the land is chalky, or where there is a light loam 
with a sandy sort of etoue beneath. -As to cotting bown 
the trees the year after the planting, and as to the 
pRUNiNS see fir^t, paragraph 12? ; and, in this piaee, once 
Jbr all, I will remark that all DECIDUOUS TREES, 
ought to be cut down as directed in that paragraph. If 
intended for underwood, all the shoots that thus come out 
of the stem ought to remain; but if intended for Umber 
trees, they ought to be kept to one ihoot ; that is to say,' all 
the shoots that conte 'out except one, and that one the 
f4i>ongeit, ought to be eut an-ay soon after they come out* 
It 1^11 f enerally happen, that there will be a piece of the 
stem sllekingout above th^ point where this shoot cornea 
out. That piece of the stem ought to be pared away with 
a knife, down to the point where the shoot issues. The 
shoot will then grow over it, and, at the end of tlie second 
year, you will not perceive that there ever has Jieen a cut 
in the stem. Bbech&s, and generally all trees not intended 
for underwood, should be carefnlly pruned of their bottom 
tide shooU as they grow up, taking care always to out off the 
shoots close to the stem, and with a sharp knife. You 
ought to begin pruning in the autumn after the fourth 
summer's growth, cutting off the lower side shoots, and 
leaviog those of the last three years' growth ; and this you 
ought to continue to do, till you have a clear stem of the 
length you wish to have it. This is work very easily per- 
formed; the whole plantation ought to be gone over 
regularly, from one end to the other ; and the prunlngs 
may be tied up in bundles, and will then pay for the 
expense of the labour. 
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130. The Beecb is always felled in the winter, at least 
when the leaf is off. The uses of the wood are, boards, 
parts of wheels, bowls, the wooden part of carpenters' 
planes, and (when fiirmers fed their servants in their houses, 
and when the labourer's cottage knew nothing of the 
accursed tea and crockery- ware) trencAers. This wood is, 
by cleanly people, generally chosen for dressers, and for 
shelves in milk-houses; for chums, cheese-vats, and the 
like,, it being white as deal, without its disagreeable smell, 
and without its inconvenient softness. 

151. AMERICAN BEECHES.— There aretwo of these: 
1. The Red Bbsch (Fagm Ferrugina) ; 2. The Whitb 
Beecu (Fagtis Sylvestris), These differ from each other 
in the colour of the bark, and in the size, and a little in tlie 
shape, of the leaf. I have seen trees of both sorts very 
lofty and big ; but I have always understood, that the 
grain of the wood is not so 6ne as that of our own Beech. 



TBE BIRCR. 

In Latin, Bilula ; in French, Bowleau. 

152. The Bolanical charBCterB are the same, in all respecU, ai ihote oF 

Thb Aldek, nhich see in pBragrapli 93. 

153. Of American Birches there are no less, than five 
distinct varieties ; hut, as the instructions applicable to the 
English Birch apply equally well to all these, 1 shall, under 
this first head, give all the instructions that I think neces- 
sary, relative to this kind of tree. 

154. The Birch is, in this country, seldom a large tree. 
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or 8 lofty one, though, if desirable, it might, iloubtless, be 
made to become both \atge and lofty. But, as timber, it 
yields the Euperiority to so many othera, and, as undenoood, 
to so few, that it is seldom (unless for mere ornament) 
cultivateij, except in the latter character. Many, however, 
are its good qualities. Its chief uses are in hoops and 
brooms, though its wood, when sufficiently large, might be 
applied to some of the uses to which the wood of the Alder 
is put. The Birch makes but a poor hop-pole ; and, as a 
stake, it will hardly stand a year. In quality it is ioferior 
to the Hazel in hoops, in hurdles, in rods j bat it grows 
a great deal faster, more strught, and produces a much 
more abundant crop. It will, too, not only grow, but 
thrive^ in any soil or situation, and does, in this respect, 
far surpass all other trees. It will flourish on the top of a 
bank of pure sand or gravel, and it will also flourish in 
a bog. It is the first tree in leaf in the spring ; and, where 
it abounds, its verdure, which is peculiarly gay, glad» the 
eye more than ten days before the buds have btgun to send 
forth green from the other sorts of underwood. 

155, Tlie SEIED of the Birch resembles, in all respects, 
tbatof the Aldkr, for a description of which, and for di- 
rections as'to the collecting and preserving the seed, see 
paragraphs 96 and 9?; only I may add here, that the seed 
of the Birch and of the Alder, will, if kept constantly dry, 
keep good for several years. 

156. But as to the SOWING of these seeds, the direction<i 
are hereto be given, and these are to serve also for sowing 
the seeds of the Alder. The seed is a very minute flat 
thing, surrounded by a sort of web, or wing; and, unless 
great pains be bestowed, it will not come up, I took, for 
several successive years, infinite pains to raise American 
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Birches f^m seed, and I alwayt &lled. Millbb bad 
taught me, that I must (M>ver the seeil very Ughtly} but 
t^otig^h I dk) this wttb earth pweed through a sieve that 
made it as fine as flour, I got, on an average, not a plant 
in B yard squtkre, thongii I »oif:ed in the idiwjle, and watered, 
and neglected no precaution tending to nicceBa. 

157- The Birch does not send out meier»i and, as it can- 
not be propagated by attibtgg, like the Aiders the jronng 
plants, wherewith to make new planta^na, are gotffom 
t\e woedai are {tnlied up tb«-e when youog, and arc put 
Into plantations at once, or are previonaly placed in a 
nnrsepy for a short time. In the bireb^woods abundance 
of seeds fiill every year, and are of course never covered by 
any eArth at all. They must generally fell upon, or amongst, 
leaves) but wme ftw remain oa the bare ground. Here^ 
tn the aliade of summer, they strike ; and tliey barely exist 
in this shaded state, until tlie coppice he cut. Then tbey 
bare sun and fUr; and while the old stems am sending up 
their new shoots, these seedlings get up looj and befcir« 
they be completely overtopped again, they become plants 
a fbot or two high. They, when tbey beoome shade<l again, 
make little progress in height, but Incraate sometbiUg in 
size of inem. When the wood Is ttext eat, the hook sweeps 
them down amongst the rest, andlbeu they send up strong 
shoots; tbey start with tbe old stem^ and take thdr place 
as underwood. 

1(8. Tbe last summer (1837), Having Eiiled in all my 
attempts to raise plants ftom American seed, I, reflecting 
on this operation in the woods, determined to try some 
seed en th» top of the ground, and uttdtr akade. In order to 
Insure tiie shade and tbe moisture, and, at the same tim^ 
to iiHtNW protection against heavy nUtu and gusts of wind* 
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I preparec) same ground, on which I [Hit cuouniber-fraiDes i 
anil, in these frames, the bed of earth having been sifted 
very finely, I sowed my seed in the following oianoer k»1 
first put it into warm water, and let it soak for forty-dgtit 
hours J I then mixed it well and truly with earth very 
finely sifted, making the whole rather v>et. 1 laid the miz> 
ture in a heap, which I turned every day for about four or 
five day*, until I saw here and there a saed beginning to 
throw out its root. I then took the mixture, and scattered 
It {seed and earth together) en the beds that I had pr^iared, 
gently watering the bed, and shading it with a ni^ ginng 
air in the day-time, and, when no rain or wind threatened, 
taking ofi" all oov«4ng during the night. 

159. In about a week, I saw the seeds, which lay on the 
top of the ground, beginning to send out tb«ie nwti^ and 
to send them down into the ground. As the root detDeaded, 
the seed rose op from the ground ; and at the end <tf ahont 
four days, it was most curious, and, to me, most deiightfol^ 
to behold, the whole bed covered with the Uttle browD 
•eeds standing up, sustained by the root. In about fouv 
days roove, the leaves *' shnfBed off the mortal coil,'* aod 
the bed was ail one beautiful green. 

160. It was pretty nearly Jaihf before I resotled to tfaia 
method, so that the plants were still very small, when oTert 
taken by jfutumn, and, of course, too smalt for sale AU 
year ; but, by one transplanting, they will be made very 
fine plant?. After the ptasts become green, you mutt atlU 
continue to shade under a Itot sun, until they be fourly out 
hi rough leaf} but w^en they arrive at that point, th^ 
are safe. 

161. Here is a great deal of nicety and attention required} 
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but consider, that a cucumber-frame, of tliree or four lights, 
will give you from ten to twenty thouiand treet, with as 
much certainty as you can have any plant of any kind. 
From the seed-bed the plants go into a nursery, where they 
are treated in precisely the same manner as directed for 
treating the seedlings of the Ash, 

162. For the want of knowing how to manage the seed- 
beds of this tree, recourse is had to tbe coppices; and I 
venture to say, that one thousand plants obtained In that 
way, must, on an average of cases, cost as much as the 
raising often thousand, in the mannerabove directed ; be- 
sides that the plants from the coppices must necessarily' 
be poor scrubby things compared with those raised in beds. 

163. The PLANTING OUT of the Birch is performed 
in precisely the same way »s that directed in the case of the 
Ash, Four feet each way is quite thick enough ; and the 
produce, if the plantation be duly attended to, is very great; 
for tbe shoots of the Birch grow erect; great numbers 
icome out of a stem ; they grow fast ; and they suffer from 
nothing but actually cropping or breaking off, 

164. As to FELLING, the Birch, like all other under- 
woods, is cat when the leaf is off. The finer spray is selected 
for hroons; the straight rods for barrel hoops, or hurdles; 
the short and stout and straight parts, for broom handles; and 
the rough stuff for fagots, or fuel, in some shape or other. 
The better the ground, the faster the shoots will gi'o«', and 
the sooner they wilt be iiC to cut; but the Birch ought not 
to stand till it become poles; for, as sucli, it is good for 
very little. Where tliere is Birch, tliere ought, in the same 
underwood, to be nothing but Birch; because, if with Hazel, 
for instance, it ought to be cut sooner than the Hazel, and 
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this cannol: be, for all must stand or be felled together; so 
that, ivhere there is a mixture, the Birch, waiting for the 
Hazel, gets to be too big before it' be cut : it is a pole, by the 
time that the Hazel becomes urod. In the case of the ^A, 
the mixture does no harm ; for, though it outstrips every 
thing of English underwood, it is useful in all its stages; 
and the bigger it is the more it is valuable. 

165. I have here been S|>eaking only of the EtigUth 
Birch} but the thing to be desired is, a general introduc- 
tion of the American Birches, As to their seed, their pro- 
pagation, their cultivation, and their application, they have 
nothing difiereut from ours. They are equally hardy too, 
and equally r^ardless of soil and situation. But they grow 
still faster than ours ; they exceed ours in straigbtness; and 
they all grow to tree», lilce an Oak or an Ash. Millbr 
strongly recommends them in preference to our own; and, 
as bis book was published more tban half a century back, 
and as it was, and is, a book of great repute, the reason of 
his advice having been neglected, is to be found, doubtless, 
in difficulty of raiting planti from the teed, a difficult which 
my successfiil experience has now completely removed. 

166. The American Birches are, I. The Whits Birch 
{Betula PopuhfoUa) ; 2. The Black Birch {Belula Lenta) ; 
3. The Kbd Biach (Betula Rubra) ; 4. The Ybixow Birch 
{Betula Lutea) ; 5. The Canob-Bivch Betula Papyracea. 
or the size of these trees, the reader may judge from the 
name of ihe latter, which has been given to it because the 
Indians make their canoet with the bark of it, by taking off 
the hark, in one whole piece, and making a canoe of it, 
sometimes sufficient to carry, very conveniently, ten or 
twelve persons. Nothing can be easier than the importing 
of the seeds of these trees, which grow in great quantities 
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in all Northern parts of the United States^ in Canada, New 
BruDSwick, and Nova Scotia. The katkins are collected 
when ripe, made very di^, and may be brought to England 
in barrels, or tiags; and as the seed, if kept in a dry state, 
will be as good at the end of two years as at the end of one 
year, it may be broufrht to England at any time of the year, 
and safely kept till the suitable occasion for sowing arrive. 



CEDAH* 

Jo Latin, Jvniperus ; in FrMieh, Cedre. 

167. The botabical charMtert are : it baa male and feraale flowen Id 
difTercnt plaatc, and BainetJm«B at separate diEtancea oa the same plant. The 
male flonerE grow on a conical kMkin ; the flowers ate plBKd by threes, two 
■of theai fiEtentd alonf the cmnmon tail oppncit*, MralnMed bj 4 riDgle 
(MM I tin nalei uabrtwi^ ■boM, lyius o*tr feach other, and ftied to tha 
GoluiQD hj a T«i7 short root.ata1k. The flower bas no petal, but three sta- 
mina in the male flower, which are joined in one body below, having three 
distinct summits, adhering to the scales of the lateral flowers. The female 
-Aowcri hbve a nnall thrM.fiolbt«d eupaUmantj illtiQg upon tha germcn, 
wbicbi*pengalient[ Aejr hara three stiff, acute, permaoBal |>etalst the ger- 
men sitting below the empalement, supports three single styles, crowDed by 
stigmas. The germen afterwards becomes a roundish berry, inclasiog three 
Hony aeedt, which are ohbmg Bni] angular on one Bide, but coavei od tbe 
OOatt 

168. Mnier reckons tkhteen varieties of the Cedar; but, 
as I am to treat of only such trees a^ are fit for foreslt, 
or woods, I shall mention but two : the IlED CEDAR and 
the WHITE CEDAR ; both suited to our climate, both 
hardy, both of great utility, and both thrwittg upon lands 
(the one on the dry and arid, and the other on the very 
wet), where hardly any other tree will even live. Lofty 
evergreens are, above all other trees, wanted in England ; 
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and duwi two treet, besides their other nHmennH'Valtiftbte 
qualities, give us this tbisi: whicb is ao desirbble. 

Weii Concerning tbe RED CEDAR (/rta^wnu Virgi- 
mana), I will first give wiiat Michaox, in hit AMftitCAH 
SrLVAf sayi'i]pon the slibject; and tben 1 will giv« an 
accoont of my owb experiawc in the ralring of the 
planu. 

170. " The foliage is evergreen, numerously robdivided, 
" and eom)>oied of iuiqII sbarp s^ee enchased in one 
" another. It diflTuses a retinoue aromatic odour when 
" bruised ; dried and reduced to powder, it has the nnie 
" effect OS tbe common Juniper, of iaorsanng tbe 
" efficacy of blistering plasterst The male and fiunale 
" flowers are Bmull, not conspicuous, and borne separately 
" on the same or on different stocks. The seeds are small 
» ovate berries, bluish when ripc^ and covered with a 
** white exudation. They arrive at maturity about th« 
" beginning of tbe iM, and, if sown immediately, the 
*' greater part of dietn shoot, the fiiliowing spring, but not 
" before ibt second year, if they are kept several month*. 
** llie quuitity of gin made from tbem in tbe United States 
/' is small, compartxl With what is iaipoi-ted from HvllAnd. 
" The name of Ran Chsar is deacriptive only of the per'- 
^ feet wood, which is of b bright tint; the aap is {wrfectly 
ff wbite. The most striking peculiarity in the vegetation 
-" of tbe Rbd Cbuar is* tliat.ita branchen, which are numc 
" rous and cloWi spring near tbe earth, and spread horl'- 
-" aontally, and that tbe lowef . limbs are, duting many 
^ years,, as .long aa the body of tbe trek. The truak de- 
^* creases so.rapidlyy that the largest slocks rarely afford 
" timber Sot ship- building, of more than eleven feet in 
** length. Jta diameter is very much diminished by deep 
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" oblong crevices in every part of the trunk, which are 
" occasioned by the large branches persisting after they are 
" dead. My own observations and experiments lead me 
" to beliere that the growth of the^ tree mi^t be qulck- 
" encd, and this deformity prevented, by cutting the limbs 
" even with the trunk for two-thirds of its height. The 
" wood is odorous, compact, fine-grained, and very light, 
" though heavier and stronger than that of the Whitb 
" Ckdar and Cvprbss. To these qualities it unites the 
" still more precious character of durability, and is con- 
" sequently highly esteemed for such objects as require it 
" in an eminent degree. But as it is procured with diffi- 
" culty, and is every day becoming scarcer, it is reserved 
" exclusively for the most important uses. The reproduce 
" tion is too trifling to be mentioned in comparison with 
" the consumption in the ports of the United States at 
^ large, and particularly at New York, Philadelphia, and 
'' Baltimore. In the upper part of the frame of vessels it 
" is joined with the Live Oak, to compensate its excessive 
" weight } and this usage, more than any other, lias.wasted 
'' the species. Recourse is now had to the coast of East 
'' Florida, between the St. Mary and the St. John, which 
' will soon be exhausted in its turn. The nearer the Red 
'' Cbdar grows to the sea, and the ferther southward, the 
'better is its wood. Next to ship-building, it is most 
'' commonly used for posts, which are highly esteemed; 
^ and are reserved.for inclosing court-yards and gardens in 
'' the cities and their vicinity. The barriers of the side- 
' walks, in the streets of Philadelphia, are made of ttii^ 
" wood : they are ten or eleven feet long, and eight inches 
■' in diameter, and are sold at eighty cents each, while those 
" of Whitb Cedar cost only sixteen or seventeen cents. . It 
" is eminently fitted for subterranean water-pipes, but is 
■' rarely employed, from the difliculty of obtaining stocks of 
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" a sufficient diameter. Small round or oval tubs, very 
" oeati}' wrouglit and hooped with brass, are made with 
"staves consisting partly^ of the sap and partly of the 
" heart. I have observed that the turners at Philadelphia 
" make the large stop-cocks of this wood. In the southern 
" states it is commonly chosen for coffins." 

171. I have imported the berries of this Cedar. Thejr 
are about the size of a common field pea; each contains 
three hard seeds, the three being covered with a resinous 
pulp. I sowed a parcel in March, 1^6, and they came up 
early in March, 1827, having been sent from America in 
the early part of 1826, in a barrel, in which they were 
mixed with dry sand. They were sowed in the manner 
that I have directed for the sowing of the Ash. They ought 
to stand another year m ike seed-bed, and, afler a year, or 
two at most, in nursery (put in in the manner dii'ected for the 
Ash), they might go into plantation^;. But, at every stage, 
great care ought to be taken in removitig them. The same 
may be observed of all fcergreeiw; for they all transplant 
with more risk than dicidnous trees. — See, as to transplant- 
ing and pruning of roots, paragraph 215, which must be 
particularly attended to. 

172. The Rkd CsDAa is surpassed by no wood in light- 
ness, and yet it yields not even to the Locust or the Live- 
Oak in duraUUty. Many are the instances, in Long Island, 
where you see posts of this wood that must have stood for a 
century or more, though exposed to the weather all the 
while. These trees grow on the very barrenest and most 
exposed pai'ts of the coast, where no other trees will even 
live. In winter time, in many parts of that counti-y, their 
boughs are a great resourse for the feeding of ewes that 
have lambs, in the absence of all other green or moist food. 
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This is so mach t!ie case, that the Chancellor Livihcston 
(ambassador in France about twenty years ago), In a book 
which he wrote on the management of sheep, has a long 
passage upon this species of sheep-food ; w!iicli, indeed, I 
used to thus apply myself, and with very great success. 
These trees would thrive on any of the poorest of our hills 
of chalk, of sand, of gravel, or of rock. Nothing can be 
easier to raise, and nothing more easily to be obtained than 
the seed. 

173. WHITE CEDAR (0(prM«MT%rfde«).~Thi3 tree, 
which appears to hare been unknown to Miller, would seem 
tobe something half way between a Cedar and a Cypreu; for 
it does not bring its seed in a berry, after the manner of the 
Cedar, Init in a little dry cone, not larger than a marrow-fat 
pea ; but, while it has three seeds in each cone, tbe cone 
is not, like that of the Deciduous Cypress, globular, but has 
Utile sguareg imprinted upon its surfece. The cone is so 
compact, that, unless quite ripe, you must actually thump it 
with something bard and heavy to get out the seeds; but^ 
If ripe, or nearly so, and laid in a warm sun, or Dear a lire, 
the cones will open and the seed come oat, 

174. The SOWING ought to take place as soon after you 
get the seeds (in the fall or winter) as the ground can be 
made to work. Hie manner of sowing is that of the Rbd 
Cbdar, except that these seeds must not have more than 
an inch of covering. These seeds also do not come up till 
the second year ; the plants are to be treated, in all their 
stages, like those of the Red Cedar. But pay further porfj- 
cular attention to paragraph 215. 

\75. But, as to toil and gUuation, this tree wholly differs 
(com the Red Cedar ; for tbi« tree loves wet land, and even 
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a iwamp; and not only a swamp, but a BWamp covered bt/ 
every gprmg-tide, even where the water is taliiih} e thing 
that agrees with no otlier tree that I know of: for even 
the Alder will not live if frequently visited by water that 
U what i» called brackith. In the account which I am 
about to give from Michatix, a good deal ib said about 
the height, size, and uses of this most valuable and beau- 
tiful tree j lo which I will just add, that it covers, In the 
shape ot shingles, almost all the good houses in the United 
States t painted, this covering will laet a hundred years; 
and, unpainted, thirty-five or forty. The tree is straight as 
a gun-stick, and it has all the other characteristics of 
beauty. The seed Is easily obtained j and how many now 
worthless moors and morasses, in this kingdom, might, at 
a very moderate expense, be covered with woods of this 
valuable timber ! 

176- What MicHAUx says of this tree is aa follows ; — 
" The WHrTE Cbdab grows only in wet grounds. In the 
" maritime districts of New Jersey, Maryland, and Vir- 
" ginia, it nearly fills the extensive marshes which lie 
" adjacent to the salt-meadows, and are exposed in high 
" tides to he overflowed by the sea. In New Jersey it 
*' covers almost alone the whole surface of the swamps, of 
" which the Tupelo and Red Maple occupy the skirts. 
" Farther south it is mingled with the Cypress, by which it 
" is at length entirely supplanted. In Lower Jersey and 
** Maryland the swamps are accefiaible only during the 
" dryest part of the summer, and when they are frozen in 
" tlie winter. The trees stand so thick in them, that the 
" light can hardly penetrate the foliage ; and in their 
" gloomy shade spring, at every step, tutts of the Dwarf 
" Rose Bay, Honeysuckle, and Andromeda. The luxuriant 
" vegetation proves tbat they delight in dark and humid 
h2 
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" exposures. The Whitb Cbdab ia seventy or eiglity feet 
" high, and rarely more than three feet in diameter, unless 
" perhaps in the great swamps which have not been tho- 
*• roughly explored, such as the Dismal Swamp near Nor- 
" folk, in Vii'ginis, which is covered with this species and 
" the. Cypress. When the Whitb Cedars are close end 
" compressed, the trunlt is straight, perpendicular, and 
** destitute of branches to the height of fifty or sixty feet : 
" they are observed to choose the centre of the swamps, 
" and the Cypresses the circumference. The epidermis is 
" very thin on the young stocks; but, as they grow older, 
" it becomes thick, of a soft filaceous texture, of a reddish 
** colour, and similar to that of an old Vine. When cut, a 
" yellow transparent resin, of an agreeable odour, exudes, 
" of which a few ounces could hardly be collected in a 
" summer from a tree of three feet in circumference. The 
" foliage is evergreen; each leaf is a little branch, nume- 
" rously subdivided, and composed of small, acute, imbri- 
" cated scales, on the back of which a minute gland is dis- 
" cerned with the lens. In the angle of these ramifications 
" grow the flowers, which are scarcely visible, and which 
" produce very small rugged cones of a greenish tint, which 
" changes to bluish towards the fiill, when they open to 
" release the fine seeds. The concentrical circles are 
" always perfectly dl-ttinct, even in stocks of considerable 
" size, but their number and compactness prove that the 
" tree arrives at its fiill growth only after a long lapse of 
" years, I have counted 377 annual layers in a trunk 
" twenty-one Indies in diameter, and five feet from the 
" ground, and forty-seven in a plant only eight inches thick 
" at the surface, which proved it to be already fifty years 
" old. I was told that the swamp in which it grew hail 
" lieen burnt at least half a century before, and had been 
" repeopled from a few stocks that escaped the conAagra- 
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" tioD, or perhaps by the seeds of the preceding year. The 
" wood is light, soft, fine-grained, tmd easily wrought. 
" When perfectly seaaoued, and exposed for some time to 
" the light, it is of a rosy hue. It has a strong aromaUc 
" odour, which it preserves as long as it is guarded from 
" humidity. The perfect wood resists the succession of 
" dryness and moisture longer than that of any other spe- 
" cies } and for this quality principally, as well as its ex- 
" treme lightness, it is preferred at Baltimore and Phila- 
" delphia for shingles, which are cut traosversely to the 
" concentrical circles, and not parallel, like those of the 
" Cypress. They are from twenty-four to twenty-seven 
" inches long, from four to six inches broad, and three lines 
" thick at the larger end. In the advertisements of Balti- 
" more they are called Juniper Shingles, and are sold at 
" four or five dollars a thousand. At Philadelphia and 
<' Baltimore they are generally preferred to those of Cy- 
" press, as they are larger and are free from the defects of 
" splitting when nailed upon the rafters. The bouses In 
" those citie.0, as well as in New York and the smaller cir- 
" camjscent town?, are covered with them ; they usually 
« last thirty or thirty-five years. The domestic congump- 
" tion is great, and the exportation to the West Indies is 
" estimated at several millions. The Whitb Ckdar has 
" long ceased to be employed for the frames of houses : 
"stocks of sufficient dimensions are rare, and are more 
" profitably reserved for shingles and for other works of 
" joinery, for which this species is superior to the White 
" Pine, being still more durable and more secure from 
"worms, r It continues to be used in building only near 
" tlie great swamps, in which it abounds, as about Greategg 
" Harbour and Indian River in New Jerseyj and near the 
" Dismal Swamp in Virginia. The superior fitness of this 
" wood for variouB household utenuls has given lise, in 
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(< Philadelphia, to a distinct class of mechaaics called Cedar 
" Coopers, and a great number of workmen are employed 
" for the domestic and foreiga market. They fabricate, 
" principally, pails, wathtubs, and churns, of different 
" forms. This ware is cheap, light, and neatly made } and 
" instead of becoming dull, like that of other wood, It grows 
" whiter and smoother by use. The hoops are made of 
" young Cedars, stripped of the bark and split into two 
" parts. The saplings are appropriated exclusively to this 
*' object, aud vary in price from live to fifteen dollars a 
-" thousand, according to their length : the largest are two 
" inches thick at the base, and eleven or twelve feet long. 
*' At the mouth of the river Cape Fear, the pilots and fisher- 
" men cover the sides of their boats with clap-boards of 
*' White Cbdab, which they prefer to those of Cypress, us 
'* being lighter, more durable, and less liable to split. I 
" have been assured that thia wood, selected with care, 
" makes excellent sound-boards for forte-pianos. The 
" merchants of Philadelphia find it best for preserving oils. 
(* Charcoal, highly esteemed in the manufactory of gunpow- 
*' der, is made of young stocks about ah inch and a half in 
" diameter, deprived of their bark ; and the seasoned wood 
** affords beautiful lamp-black, lighter and mora intensely 
" coloured, though less abundant, than that obtained from 
" the Pine. In the lumber-yards of Philadelphia, Whltg 
" Cedar iKtards from New Jersey, ten or twelve feet long, 
" and of a mean breadth less than thirteen inches, are sold 
" at twenty dollars a thousand feet. In New Jersey, not far 
" from Philadelphia, the formers on the borders of th6 
*' Cedar Swamp employ this tree fw field-fence : the r^ls, 
" formed of young stocks, entire or split in the middle, last 
•* from fifty to sixty years when deprived of the bark j they 
" are sold at six w e^ht doUarB a hundred, and the stocks 
" pnqier for po^ at twelve or fifteen cents a>pieee. 
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" Siramps vbich produce tbe White Cedar are a valuable 
'* species of property, and might be rendered more profit- 
" able by more judicious management." 



fn Latin, Cerasui; id French, Ceritier. 

177.ThBBolBniCBl characters are :— The floirerhas a bell-shaped empiile- 
mcDt of one leaf, cut into five parts ; it has live round large petals, which 
npread open, aud are Inserted in the empalemeDt ; and from tnen^ to thirty 
stamina, which are aearl<r as long as die petali, and are also inserted in.tbe 
empalement, terminated by tnia summits. It baa a roundish geruiec, sup- 
porting a slender style, crowned hy an orbicular stigma. The germen turns 
afterwards to a roundish fruit, enclosinf; a out of the fame form. 

178. I am not about to speak of the yruit-trees of this 
species ; hut solely of those trees which are useful as timber, 
and these are three in number; 1. Our native wild clierry ; 
the American mid red cherry, and the American wild black 
cherry. 

179. The ENGLISH WILD CHERRY tree, which 
bears a little blackish and someUmes reddish fruit, will 
grow to a great uze; it grows fast; its trunk ia very 
straight, and its timber is pretty good ; being better, at any 
rate, than that of the Beech, or of the Elm, for boards ; and, 
indeed, it is not amiss &r the making of furniture, being 
of a reddish colour, compact, and admitting of a fine polish. 
As underwood, it is not good ; in poles, it is of bad shape ; 
and nothing like equal to the Ash in quality. It is wholly 
unfit for hoops, hurdles, stakes, or any other of the moat 
profitable uses of underwood. If stems of it be met with 
ID our copirices, I have always seen their produce cut up 
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for fuel. Butj nathiug is easier to propagate or to plant, 
aad the tree will thrive in almost any soil that is not 
too wet. 

ISO. The SEED, as is well known, is a Utile cherry. 
These &re gathered when ripe, mixed with sand at onve, 
four gallons of sand to one of cherries; the heap (which 
may he placed in a shed or a cellar) is turned frequently; 
and, in the month of January or February, the mixture is 
sowed in all respects as has heeu directed for Beech-nuts. 

181. The same cai'e, or rather more, must be taken with 
regard to mtce; 6}t the seeds must be sowed very early in 
the year, lest they should sprout while in the heap, which 
they are very apt to do, and if they spiout they are spoiled. 
The greatest care must he taken to keep the young plants 
freefi-om weeds; for, if these he suffered to grow, the plants 
will hardly live, and, at any rate, a whole year will he lost. 

182. The TRANSPLANTING into the nui-sery, the 
sorting into classes, the pruning of the roots, and the final 
putting out iuto PLANTATIONS, are the same, in all 
respects (except as to distances in the plantations), as 
directed in the case of the Ash. ■ 

183. But^as to DISTANCES in plantations, the Cherry 
being of no use as underwood, ought not to be planted at 
nearer than live or six feet; for the young trees are good for 
very Utile, end the tree naturally branches out widely. 
The tree ought to he pruned as it grows up, but idwaya 
ia time; the lower side-shoots ought to be kept cut offcloae 
to the stem, in such manner as to leave three or four years' 
growth above where you prune. You then get a stem to 
the length that you wish, quite clear from knots and knobs; 
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but yon must not let the limbs grow large before you cut 
them off; for though the bark may. Id time, cover the cut, 
there will he the piece of dead wood ia the stem whenever 
it be cut down. 

184. The AMERICAN WILD BED CHERRY re- 
sembles the above in. all respects, except that it grows to 
a much greater height, and that its wood is more red, 
mucli closer in its texture, aod more durable. It is in all 
respects to be treated in the manner above directed for the 
English Wild Cherry. 

185. AMERICAN WILD BLACK CHERRY.— This 
is the finest tree, and produces the finest timber. The 
Americans cull it the Bitnch-chcTry, because its fniit hangs 
in long bunches, somewhat like grapes. Our gardeners, 
for what reason they best know, call it the"" Sird-cherry," 
and they aln'ays seem to consider it as nothing more than a 
tall flowering shrub. It is a pretty tall one to be sure ; for 
I have seen many thousands, each above a imtidredfeet tugh. 
Tbe Botanical characters of this tree differ from those of the 
other Cherries, and are as follows ; — 

186. The empalemeDt of the flower la bell-ihaped, oTooe Irar, indcDtcd in 
fivcpBTti at the brim, which »pre«dop«n. The flower has five lar^i touodish 
petala, which are ipraail opto, and are inurCed in the empaiement. It hath 
from titeaty to thirty awl-ihapcd itainina, which are Inaerled iu the empale- 
nient, lerminated by rDUDdieh lummili and a roundish germen, aupporting 
a ileoder ityle, crowned by an entire obtuse stigma. The germen, after. 
aiards a roundish fmlt, inclosing an uval-pointed nut, baring rough furmwa. 

187. It is a great error to suppose, that this is not a 
ftm^ tree; for, if put into a plantation, and kept carefully 
managed, I know of few trees that would exceed it in 
height; and I have now a cbest made of the wood of this 
tree, the boanls of which are ^o and a half feet broad. 
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"Hie wood of this tree is be&utiful in household furniture: 
it is of ft light brick colour, very hard, very durable, and 
admits of as fine a polish as mahogany; and is, whether in 
tables, chairs, bedsteads, or any other thing, much more 
beautiful. It is a fast-growing tree ; its leaves are long, 
smooth, and of a Tery bright green; and, as a flowering tree, 
it yields to scarcely auy. 

188. The SEED of this tree is a little oblong cherry- 
stone, which, as to collecting, preserving, and sowing, is 
to be treated precisely like the stones of our wild cherry, 
The Americans gather the fruit for the making of cherry- 
rum, or brandy, for which purpose it is preferred to the 
common black cherry, which we call Merne$, that being a 
corruption of the Norman term Merite. But, though this 
tree is as hardy as any other of the Cherry kind, thriving 
as it does, even on the sea coast, in the Northern parts of 
the United States ; and, though it will blow very finely in 
England, its seed never does, I believe, ripen here, and 
must therefore be obtdued from America, as it easily may, 
making a barrel supply the place of the shed, or the cellar, 
for keeping the seed till the sowing season arrive. 

189. These trees, when they come out of the nursery, 
ought to be put into plantations, at four feet apart; for, 
in that situation, they will grow erect, which they are apt, 
sometimes, not to do, if they have room to straggle. They 
ought to be kept pruned up, as directed in the case of the 
other Cherries, in paragraph 183. As to cutting down the 
year after planting, see paragraphs 127 and 149. 
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THB CBESSrUT. 

In Latin, Castanea; in French, Chdlaignier. 

ISO, The Bolaolcal characters are :— It basmaleandfeiniile flowers on tfae 
same tree, sDmetimes at separate dUUnces, and, at other Umea, near each 
other. The male flowers are fixed to a long striDg, forming: a sort o( kat-kin ; 
these have each an empatemeat of oue leaf, cut into five parts ; tbey have nu 
petals, but include about tea or twelve bristlj stamina, tertuinaled by oblnng 
summits. The ftmale ttaireri hate also au empalemeat of one leaf, divided 
into four parts, havlog no petals, but ■ germeu liied to the empalemeot, 
supports three styles, cronued by a refleied stigma. The gerinen, which is 
situated at the base of the em pale me nt, becomes a roundish fruit, armed 
with soft s^nes, inchidiagoDe or more nuts. 

191. There are divers sorts of Cbesnuts; but I need 
mention only two of these sorts, these being the only ones 
lit for Umber trees or underwood; namely, the Spanish 
Chbsnut and the Amkricas Chbsnut. There are, indeed, 
divers varieties of what we call the Horse Chesnuts j and as 
our Horse Chesnut always will be cultivated more or less, 
I shall speak of that bye-and-bye. 

192. THE SPANISH CHESNUT.— This Is a tree not ' 
remarkable for great bet^t; but it comes to a considerable 
size, and its timber Is thought to be, in many respects, 
equal to that of our Oak. There are indubitable signs of 
its having been a tree much cultivated in England in former 
times : — the roofing of Westminster Hall is said to consist 
of Chesnut wood, which is also to be found in almost all of 
those gentlemen's mansion-houses, svch great numbers of 
which existed in England formerly, and so very few 
of which the Protestant Reformation, aided so materially by 
the loaning and funding and paper-money system, has left 
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standiagr in any put of the kingdom. Tliis tree has, bow- 
ever, been supplanted by the Oak, as timber; but as under- 
wood It is excellent, while the Oak, as underwood, is really 
good for nothing, except for fuel ; and, even as fuel, it yields 
to almost every other tree, until the wood be of a consider- 
able size. 

193. The SKED of the Chesnut is to be collected, pre- 
served, and sowed, in precisely the same manner as directed 
for the seed of the Bsech, to which the reader will be 
pleased to turn back; but the seed of the Chesnut is much 
more delicate than that of the Beech, and maggots are 
much more apt to get into it. These insects have the per- 
verseness to prefer the germ of the seed to all other parts 
of it; the moment they enter they begin upon the germ, 
and the moment they begin upon it they destroy the vege- 
tative feciUty of the seed. Therefore, if you collect your 
own seed, the greatest possible care must be taken to make 
it perfectly dry as soon as possible ; not to put it into large 
parcels; you ought to turn it and rub it several times in 
order to destroy the eggs from which the maggots come. 
When the seed is perfectly dry, made so in the sun, if 
possible, it ought to be packed in jars or barrels, along 
with very dry san<I, four times as much sand as cheenuts, 
and duly mixed ; and then the jan or barrels ought to be 
closed down as carefully as if containing currant-jelly or 
choice pickled pork. 

194. The SOWING ought not to. take place until 
towards the end of March or the beginning of April. ■ The 
manner of sowing is that described in the case of ttie Bbbch. 
The earth should be very finely broken, and the seeds, after 
being scattered over the beds, ought to be well pressed 
down by the back of the spade, in order that they may not 
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become exposed by the washings of heavy rains. They 
come up in the month of May, and they get, by tbe month 
of October, to be about six or seven incheti high, with 
leaves pretty nearly as lai^e as those of the old tree. 

195. If the seeds be inqwrted, you ruo great risks; for 
they may have been put into an oven, in order to prevent 
their heating on the voyage ; and, nine times out of ten, 
that will destroy the germ, though the nut may sUll be very 
good for eating. If the nuta have been put in heaps, or 
packages, and have at all fermented, they will not grow, 
I received several barrels, three years ago, in a very fine 
state, mixed with sand, perfectly dry. In order to put 
them in a state of greater security, I deemed it advisable 
to lay them in a heap in the garden, separated from their 
sand, and covered over with a foot thick of mould. My 
ground was not ready, and I feared tliat they would get ton 
dnf before I could conveniently sow them. But, deprived 
of their sand, and being put together in a heap, the moisture 
that remained in them caused them to heat and to mould. 
I examined the germs of them, and found them all rotten. 
I sowed them, however, but had not one single plant, when 
I ought to have had tweuty, or perhaps fifty, thousand ; 
and I have invariably found, that if seed, no matter of what 
sort, once ferment, be it ever so little, it will not grow. 
This is almost always the case with acorns that have to be 
conveyed from one place to the other ; and it is for this 
reason that they ought always to be made very dry ; and, 
for lear of their becoming toiifiered, and the destruction of 
the germ produced this way, they ought always to be 
packed in very dry sand. 

196. As to the TRANSPLANTING from the seed-bed 
to the nursery, and irom the nursery to the plantation, 
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follow, in all respecls, the directions given in tlie case of 
the Ash. IfCHUsNUTs be intended for timber, thejr ought 
to be planted in rowa of four feet apart, and at four feet 
apart in the row, the plants in one row !*tanding opposite 
the middle of the intervals in the other row, which indeed 
ought to be the case in the planting of all other trees. As 
to managing the ground of the plantation, follow the rules 
laid down in the case of the Ash; and as to cutting down 
the plants the year after they are planted, and also as to 
pruaing, see paragraphs 127 and 149. 

197. When UNDERWOOD is the object in a planta- 
tion of Chesnuts, the rows ought to he five feet apart at 
the least, and the plants five feet apart in the row. The 
Chesnut stem spreads wider and requires more room than 
that of the Birch, the Hazel, or even of the Ash. As 
underwood, the Chesnut is useful, chiefly bs poles, of which 
it produces very good ones, lasting as long or longer, as 
hop-poles, than the Ash; but it does not grow so fast as 
the Ash, and, unless great cai-e be talien, has some disad- 
vantages unlcnown to the Ash. It sends out stout side- 
shoots, coming opposite each other; and this makes a great 
swell ill the middle of the pole, and causes the upper part 
of the pole to diminish in size too rapidly. Then, tn get a 
Chesnut pole any where between twelve and twenty feet in 
length, there will always he a disproportionate butt ; the butt 
will be too large in proportion to the top of the pole. This, 
in hop-poles, for which purpose Chesnuts are generally em- 
ployed, h a disadvantage that none but skilful bop-planters 
can know of. The bine of the hop (and it is the same mth 
all other climbing plants) do not like to have a big thing to 
go round at starting. Tiie reason of this I do not very well 
know; but of the /act I am quite sure. I suppose the 
reason to he that, in going round so large a thing, the 
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point of tbe bine is kept, at certain times, too long from 
the sun. At any rate, such is the fact ; and, if you take two 
hop-bines coming out of the same lull, and out of the same 
plant, and being exactly of the same age and strength, and 
put one to a pole which is three inches through, and another 
to a pole which is two inches through, you will see the 
latter not only mount a great deal faster than the former, 
but he, and continue to he throughout the summer, much 
more vigorous, and finally to produce a better crop. This 
fact iswdl known to all Intelligent hop-planters, some of 
whom, in order to obviate the injury arising from large- 
butted poles, stick in little rods as leaders, to conduct the 
bine to the pole, at two or three feet from the ground. 

198. For this reason the Cbssnih- Poles ought to be bo 
managed, a^ to be kept as small as possible at the butt. 
This object is best insured by crowding, by pruning the 
side shoots, and by thus sending the sap towards the top of 
the plant. No body prunes underwood; but it would pay 
very well, especially in the case of the Chesnot. As many 
shoots as come out, ought to be left to grow from tbe stem, 
which naturally tend to diminish the size of the butts ; 
vhile taking off the side shoots, to six or seven feet from 
the ground, would cause the top of the pole to be stouter 
in proportion to the bottom. When Chbsnut coppices are 
cut doiTO, the cutting, as mentioned in the case of the 
Ash, and is to be understood with regard to all other under* 
woods, ought to be as close to the ground as possible, and 
always with an upward, and not with a downward, stroke 
of tbe book or axe. 

199. AMERICAN CHESNUT— This is far more lofly 
than I have ever seen any of the Spanish CuBSNtrrs. It 
frequently rises M the height of a btmdred feet; and I hare 
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seen four trunks coming out of one old Btem, which had 
been the support of a very large tree, each of the four mea- 
suriDg more than a hundred feet in length, and that, too, 
in very poor but light land ; and I must here observe, which 
perhaps I ought to have done before, that the Chbsnitt does 
not like wet land. The better the ground, doubtless, the 
faster the growth ; but Chusnuts will thrive very well in 
poor dry land. 

200. The seed of the AhbricaN Chbsnut Is not much 
more than a fourth part of the size of the Spanish Chbsnut, 
but it is sweeter iu flavour. The timber is equally good, 
and the American is much the best for underwood, being 
of faster growth, and in its nature so much taller, and so 
much less prone to he stouter at the butt in proportion to 
the summit. To collect and send the seeds from America ' 
is somewhat expensive; but the superiority of the plant 
over the Spanish Chbsni7t is more than a sufficient induce- 
ment to planters to encounter this expense. 

201. As to the sowing of the seedti, the management of 
them in the seed-bed, the removal of them into the nursery, 
and the final transplantion to the spot where they are to 
stand, the directions just given with regard to the Spanish 
Chesnut, all strictly apply; but I think thatfourfeet dis- 
tances, in the planting ofunderwoods with these, would be 
quite sufficient. They grow more erect than the othere; 
they do not require 80 much room ; they are apt to throw 
out a less number of, and smaller, side shoots; therefore a 
greater number of stems might stand upon the same space 
of ground. The age at which a Chesnut Coppice ought to 
be cut, must, of course, depend upon the growth, and the 
growth upon the nature of the soil; but I am clearly of 
opinion, that the Auehican Chbsnut would require a year 
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or two less ofgrowth, to make hop- poles, than the Spanibh 
Cbbsnut, planted on the same spot. With regard to the 
cutting down of the plants, the next year after they are 
planted out, and with regard to the pruDiDg of them for 
tlmber-trees> see paragraphs 127 and 149. 

302. Chbskut (Horse). This tree^ which is sometimes 
very large and very lofty, and though the timber of it is 
poor, the leaf coai'se, and soon becoming brown in the sum- 
mer, aud though the tree will never be cultivated for 
profit, it is certainly one of the finest flowering trees in the 
world. There are several varieties of it, in several parts of 
the world. There are two distinct sorts in America, one 
having a scarlet, and the other a yellow blossom ; but these 
not being fit for foreet-trees in England, and being, in fact, 
mere ornamental shrubs, or trees, I shall not notice them 
here. The seed of the Horse Chesnut is collected in- the 
&11 of the year, when the out^de shell opens and lets it out. 
The seed is preserved in the same manner, sown in the 
same manner (only covered a little deeper), and the plants 
are treated, in all their stages, in the same manner as above 
directed for the Spanish Cbbsnot, except only that the 
plants of this tree are naturally so stout at the butt, and 
suffer so little from transplanting, that they need not be cut 
down the second year. lf« however, you wish for a straight 
trunk, you must plant the tree after it has been a year or 
two removed into the nursery; andif you wish for a clean 
and long trunk, you must prune in the manner directed in 
paragraphs 137 nnd 149. 
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Id Latin, Malus ; in Freacli, Pommier Sauvage, 

203. Tlie Botanical characters are !— Tbe cmpalement of tbe flower ii at 
die leaf, cut into Bm K[m«iit(. Tbs flower ora*l>t* of fin \«vtti, which 
expand in the farm of 4 rmc, the tailt of which ar« ivsrted in the enpale- 
meol. The fiuit, which ii hollowed about the fuot-itaJk, li far the moat 
pan roundiih, and umbellated at the top ; it i> flesby, and divided into five 
«elU or partitioM, In each <rf which ii ot>e oblong «ead, 

304, I sm not about to rroommend the planting, to any 
extent, of this tree ; but I notice it^ beoaiiM it ia found in 
all our woodi] and because there are certain ubcb to which 
it it put. The timber, which aeidom attuns a eonsiderable 
size, ii excelleut for the cogs of mill-wheels, for heads of 
beetles, and for Eome other purposef^ where the quality of 
not being apt to split ia required. As an underwood, it is 
mere fuel, pxoept for the malting of waliElng-stlcks and 
clubs, in which capacities, especially when stout, it is pro- 
verbially efficient. Allied t(r these functi<H»i is that, cer- 
tainly more useful, of its super-exoellence in the making of 
what the thrashers call the nmngles of flails, it l>eing capable 
of^vearlngtiw stoutest man out, if he ply it ^vell, and 
during those parts of the year when there Is thrashing to . 
do. In Hedges, ft is very beautiftii In the spring, and also 
in independent trees ; for, in the month of May, it le a great 
bush, or a little tree, covered with blossoms as bright as 
those of the Carnation, and a great deal larger. Wh«i thp 
coppices are cut, the Crabs, if they go up in a single stem, 
are generallyJeft as the Oaks are ; and, in the month of 
May, the garlands presented by the Crab trees, whiie the 
Primroses bespangle the ground beneath, and while the 
birds are singing all around, certainly give us, altogether. 
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Bometbing more delightful tbaa almoit any thing else ac- 
cessible to our tenses. 

205. But, as a Hedge, the Crab It too rugged] iti wood 
becomes quickly too big ; there come openings at the bot- 
tom, and the fence is not e&ctual for many of its purposes. 
But if a Crab-plant were put in a Hawthorn hedge, along 
with the Hawthorn-plants, and at every twenty or thirty 
feet distance, and ti-atned up to a stagle stem, and then 
left to get a head, the bottom part of which should be about 
two feet clear of the top of the hedge, the Crabi would not 
injure the hedge, and would produce a very charming effect. 

a06. The SEED of the Crab is precisely like that of the 
Apple ; and I am sore the reader hat eaten too many apples 
not to know what sort of things they are. To get these 
seeds in order to sow them, you tiave nothing to do but to 
take the pommice from the press where verjuice has been 
made, or to gather up the crabs themselves when they 
have dropped from the tree, mash them to pieces by some 
means or other, and sow them, pommice and all, in Just 
the same manner as directed for the sowing of the Ash. 
This work may be done in November, or at any time be- 
tween that or the end of March. 

207. The management tn the seed-bedt, and all the sub- 
. sequent operations, including that of planting out, are just 
the same as tbose pointed out tor the Ash. The plants ougbt 
to be cut down the year after planting ; and if you want them 
to go up with a single stem, they oagUt to be jHiined in 
the manner directed in paragraph 1^. 

20B. There is an Ahbkican Cmab, the fmit of which 

would pass for a winter-apple in England; die leftf of 

I 2 
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Tus CyPRBEB, 

which is of a very ornamaital shape, and that leaf diea id 
the autumn of a bright scarlet colour^ and in that colour 
ban^ upon the tree imtil nearly Christmas, as I have bad 
it bang in my garden in Kensiogton. 



TBE CTVaSSS. 

Id Latin, Cupressut Dislicha ; in French, Cyprt. 

S09. The botuiiEftl chuMters arc : — It hu mnle and female Sowere, M 
diitanccB, on tbe >atae pUnt ; the male flowers are formsd ioto oval kalkins, 
in which the flowers arc placed thiol^, among se*enil roundish scales, each 
having a single flower. These have no petals now glamiua, but have four 
summit*, which adhire to the bottom of the scale*. The female flowers are 
formed in a roandish cooe, each coDtaining eight or ten Qowen ; tbe scales 
of the cooes are opposite, each having a single flower, these have no petals : * 
the germen ia scarcely visible, but under each scale there are many puDC- 
tures or spots, and a concave truncated apei, instead of a stj'le ; this aftei- 
wards becomes a globular cone, opening In an •ngvlar target-shaped scale, 
nikder which are situated angular seed*. 

210. This is one of the largest trees tn the wt^ld. M(- 
CHAUX says that it frequently attains tbe height of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and as frequently forty feet in cir- 
cumference, at a considerable distance from th'e ground. 
He says that HcuBoun' found several of these trees in 
the ancient garden of the Emperor of Mexico, which were 
planted there before the first arrival of the Spaniards in 
that country. This tree delights, not in a swamp, but in 
wet land on tbe borders of rivers, marches, or swamps. lis 
timber is better than that of the Pine, more close, finer 
grained ; after being some time exposed to the air, it is of a 
reddish colour, aad it is of great strength and elasticity. 
The tree, as an object of beauty, surpasses almost every 
other. It drops its leaves in the fall, or, rather, in the wlik- 
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ter ; but they come out again early in the !>pring, and hang 
on till nearly Christmas^ being of a reddish colour for six 
weeks before they come off. The branches come out from 
the sides of the tree like those of the Larch, but they are 
more pendulous; the leaf is flow and brighter; it is much 
thicker on the brJinch ; and the tree, taken altogether, id 
certfunly one of the very finest of vegetable productions. 
In the time of Millbb, there were but three or four of this 
sort of tree in England. I myself never saw but one here ; 
and that is now standing in the ornamental part of the 
estate, at the farm-house of which I am now writing, and 
which was an object of great beauty even so late as. Christ- 
mas day. 

311, The SEED of this tree does not ripen in England; 
but it is easily enough inipOTted, and I have sold some thou- 
sands of the trees this year. The cones came to me packed 
up in barrels, mixed up with dry sand. We easily squeezed 
them to pieces, and then sowed them, shells and all toge- 
ther. Tbey come up the first year, and attain the height 
of about a foot before the month of October. 

212. The SOWING is in beds, and the manner of doing 
it the same that has been pointed out in the case of the 
Ash, only that the covering ought not to be of greater 
thickness than an inch and a half. Great care ought t« be 
taken to keep the plants perfectly clear of weeds ; for they 
suffer exceedingly if annoyed by them. About the middle 
of summer the ground should be broken a little between 
the plants, to &vour the operation of the dews; for it is 
desirable that they grow as much as possible the first year. 

213. The plants ouglit to be removed in the same manner, 
but with very great cstre, as directed for the Ash; if put 
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Into pitntatloni, the ditiliiTireB tnisht be fW>in five to six 
fret apart; keeping on cutting oat or tbiantog, as tbe 
trees approach too near to the branches of each other j but 
I do not know that any pnming would be neceswry or pro- 
per in this cue. Tbe young trees, when cut out) woald 
serve for poles or some other uses. 

214. As to cutting- doKn, tbe year after planting, though 
this Is really a deciduous tree, that perhaps would not be 
proper, and indeed I think it would not, though I have no 
experience to guide me. This tree appears to be some- 
tiling between a Fir and a deciduous tree. It is resioous, and 
I do not know whether, ifcntdown, it would throw out any 
shoots at ail. Great care must therefore be taken, that the 
young plants do not lose their leading shoots, or, if they do, 
to see that they have another leader as quickly as possible. 
Tbey are very apt to be nipped by the frosts in the seed- 
bed, which is of not much consequence if you cut off the 
dead part with a sharp knife, and make your cut sloping 
oppoute a bud, to that a new leader may come the 
second year. 

315. This tree, as well as the Cedars and all evergreens, 
ought to be moved either early in the fall or late in tbe 
ipring, and with great care, kept oat of the ground as short 
a time as possible, and the roots not exposed to the sun or 
' to tbe wind. la the case of deciduous trees in general, it 
does not signify much, if the tops of theoi be insufficiently 
supplied with sap the first year.} because the next year they 
ai-e to be cut down to the ground, and the root will have 
got strength sufficient to tend up new sbo«ta and put every 
thing to rights. This is not the case with Everghbkns : if 
they be cut down, the root autawtly die*. For thh reason, 
also, there must be very Htlle prutaag qfthe roots iu these 
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caws. The long and straggling roote may be tsketi eS, 
but Ihe fibres miiat not } and the whole must go into the 
ground Itguio B9 entire aa possible. This is a matter of 
very great importance, and ought to be most sti-tctly 
attended to. 



TBS DOOWOOD. 

la Eatio, Cornui ; in French, CornuUler. 

216. Tb« botkDlcal obamcten are i—lt hRs mwaj flowan iDcliuled In one 
commoD four-leaved iavolucium, wbisb u coluurtil. The flawen have eadi 
a small empalement, sitting dd the germeo, which is iDilented in four parts. 
They hate four plain petals, which are smaller than the leaves of the involu- 
crum, and four erect atsmina, which are louger than Iha petals, terminated 
by roundish summits. The round germeo, situated helow the empalement, 
support* a slender style, drowned by an obtuse ttigma. The gennen after- 
wards becomes an oval or roundish berry, inclosing a nut, with two cells 
having an oliloDg kernel. 

217. There are sevtrol varleUes of the Dt^vrood, 
two or three of which are natives of America; but 
ihese ate merely fiowering shrubs, and are used for ome- 
dOntal purposes. The Dogwood that I have to speak of 
ts the Underwood whitih, In our own coppices, goes by that 
naine. Till very lately, I always looked upon this as a 
perfeetljr Insignificant, or, rather, miscbievous plant. It 
will grow in vei:y poor ground, to be sure ; but I never 
saw it used for any other purpose than that of fiiel, and 
never saw it grow to any coasiderable siKe. I never saw It 
formed into a hoop, a hurdle, a rod, or a stake. Sut)£>f late 
yeain it has been discovered that it makes the very best of 
charcoal for using in the manufacturing of gunpowder} 
and, therefore, coniddeTllig tbat we have such a thundering' 
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standing army, Tphich we cherish with so muclf assiduity, 
and of which we have become eo very proud, in this age of 
the wonderf\il *' march of intellect," this once despicahle 
plant now becomes of importance, and merits at least some 
degree, of our attention. That the wood is used for the 
purpose just mentioned, I am certain ; for I have seen great 
quantities of it in Sussex, stripped of its bark even up to the 
ends of the small shoots, and tied up in bundles to be sent to 
the powder-mills. 

218. The tree, or, rather, the plant, is a very despicable- 
looking thing, slender in stem, not quick of growth, naked 
of foliage, and ugly as anythiug of tbe tree kind can possibly 
be. It bears au insignificant flower, after which cones a 
little oblong berry, the pulp of which covers a hard fur- 
rowed stone of the same shape. 

219. Tlie SEED, if any one should be disposed to culti- 
vate the plant, must be gathered in October or November, 
which it may be in great abundance, and preserved in just 
the same manner as directed foe the cherry-stones. I do 
not know whether the seed of our Dogwood comes up the 
first year; but I know that that of tbe Ambbican Dogwood 
does not. The best way is to sow tlie seed early in the year, 
to keep the beds very clear from weeds, and to wait the 
result. When the plants are up, they are, whether as to 
removal into the nursery, putting into plantations, after 
culture, cutting down the second year, to, he treated in the 
same manner as the Asu, and the seed is to be sowed in the 
same manner as the Ash seeds. 

320. But, as to the season of catting a coppice of this kmd, 
if the bark be to be taken off, as it must be for the making 
of powder charcoal, the felling of the coppice ought not to 
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take place until the spiiug, when tiie gap is in JitU motion ; 
because it is oa\j tlien that the bark will come off. As in 
^e case of the Oak, you must cut before the leaf comes 
out ; that is to say, before any part of the sap ii* gone out of 
the tree; and yet you tdust not cut before the sap be in full 
motion : you must cut before the buds have bursted out into 
leaf, and yet not before they be nearly ready to burst. This, 
therefore, is a nice point ; aud as we live in a day when 
gunpowder is considered as of such primary importance, 
this point ought to be attended to. Whether the great 
Creator of trees destined the Dogwood to make such a 
respectable figure at last, is more than I can say ; but, 
according to present appearances, this once despised and 
abominated plant, which was a by-word amongst country 
people, from whose contempt of it, doubtless, its name 
arose, is in a iair way of becoming the premier amongst the 
inhabitants of the woods. 



THE EZiBER. 

In Latin, Sambucut : in Frencfa, Svreaw. 

321. Tbe botuilcal cfaanclert *re :— The flower has a imall empalcinent 
of ODC luf, cut into five parti ; It hu one coqcatc wheel-shaped petal, cut 
into five obtuie lepncntt at tbe brim, which ire reflexed, and Ave awl- 
»baped ■tamina the length of the petal, terminated by niuudlih lunmiti, 
wilh an oral gerniei], situated under tbe flowerj, having no itjie, in room of 
MUcbil a twellinE eland crowned by tbree obtuie atigm as. Tbe Ktrmcn 
hnerwards becomes a roundiih berr; with one cell, iacludius three aa{ulBi 

222. The £lder tree is known, as to its form and appear- 
ance; as to its flowers and fruit; as to the uses of that fruit, 
aud the various uses of the leaves, the flowers, and the bark, 
in medicine: thus &r this tree is known to every.body, but; . 
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it may not be so well known to every body that it tnay be 
raised from leed, m well as from cuttinj^»{ and that itt 
wood vie IdH to tliat of very few trees, in point of compact* 
xieu, hardness^ and durability. Elder-wood, when it attaint 
any size, ii frequently made use of for inla^ng, for the 
making of ruleSj and for many of those purposes to which 
the wood of the box is applied ; and it is not much inferiot 
to the box in point of fineness of grain, thougli it is not so 
clear, and not quite so yellow, at the wood of the box. 
There ifi scarcely any tree which shoots so far in a year, as 
the Elder; yet, even in its young state, it is a very hard 
and durable wood. For the first year, the shoot is abso- 
lutely hollow ; it is a piece of pith surixmnded by a crust of 
wood; and every man knows that, when a boy, hebasmade 
pop-guns of }t ; and most of the men now alive, who look 
well at the consequences of other guns, that have brought 
so much dignity to the Dogwood, must hearUly wish that 
the whole nation could return to the exclusive use of the 
Elder. In the third year of its growth, however, the 
wood gets rid of this pith ; and by the end of the fourth or 
fifth year, the shoot will make a stalce, the durability of ' 
which has long been so proverbial, as to give rise to tiie 
following couplet: — 

" Ad Eujeb stake and a Hazel hutber 
WiU Dittke a hedge to last for ever." 

The reader must know, that the stakes are the upright 
supporters of the hedge; but he may not so well know, 
that the heather, which ought, perhaps, to be header, are the 
rods which are put along on the top or head of the hedge, 
to fiisteu the boabei, or other stuff, down. 

223. The propagation of the Elder is generally. If not 
. ^always, by cuitingt (cut off any time between September 
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and Marcb), little or big, stuck into the ground, In wLich 
ground, whether dry or wet (if not absolutely in water), the 
outtiug IB Bure to become b tree, and that too in a very 
little time. The Eldbr likei moUt ground best ; and, like 
other tree9> it likea good ground better tbaa bad, but it 
will grow in any ground. 

224. The SEED of tiie Elder is the little berry that it is 
well known to bear in such great abundance. This seed, 
if you mean to sow it, should be gathered when dead ripe ; 
should be put into sand, in tlie manner directed in the case 
of the CiiKRHr ) should be kept in' that state until March, 
and then sowed on beds, in the manner directed for the 
Ash, only that the seed shonld not be covered with earth 
more than an inch deep. The plants will come up in the 
latter end of May, and will he a foot high iq the fall of the 
year. The after-treatment is to be just the same as that 
directed for the Ash, until the plants be finally put out ; 
and as it is not here a question of plantations, there ia no 
occasion for speaking of distances. If you wish to have 
tliem to grow tall and to have a clear Htem, you must cut 
them down and prune them, as directed in pamg raphs 1 27 
and 140. 

225. I cannot conclude this article without expressing my 
surprise, tliat no one appears ever to have cultivated the 
Elder from seed. The reason why we always see them squat, 
bushy-headed thing?, h, that they are always raised from 
cuttings, that being the easiest way ; but we should always 
remember, that a catting is a branch of a tree; and that a 
branch it must always continue, and never can become a 
tree, with a regular butt and trunk. The reason why 
Apple trees are invariably bushy^headed, is, that they are 
branches of trees. The stem, indeed, may have come from' 
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a seed, biit the graff is a brancli, and from the graff coines 
the head of the tree. If the Elder were raised from the 
seed, I have no doubt of ita attnioing a height equal to that 
of the Horse Cbesnut. At that height, its flowers weald 
make a grand show ; anil as to the timber, it would, I verily 
believe, be the rival of the Locust, Its hardness flts it for 
many purpose?, and great durability accompauies this 
hardness, 

226. There' are several American Elders, varying from 
each other in the size and shape of the leaf, and all varying 
from ours, Michaux makes >o mention of these Elders } 
but I have some plants of the American Red Elder now 
growing in my garden. 



THE E&W. 

Id Lfttiu, UlmuSi in French, Orme. 

227.1'hc botanical characters are t^The flower has arough permaneatcm- 
palement of unc leaf, cut at the rim into five polois, and coloured witbio ; 
it boE no petals, hut baa five awl-aliaped (tamiua twice- the leagdi oF the 
cmpeltmeiit, termioateil by abort erect aummits, havitig four furrows and an 
orbicular er«ct ^rmen aupportiag two atjlet nbich are reSexed, atid crowned 
by bairy itigmat. Tbe E*rmen aCterwards tuma to a roundtth compruied, 
bordered capaule, Indnding; one roundith compreiied ued. 

228. MiLLEB reckons six sorts of Elms knowu in Eng- 
land ; but I sball speak of the mode of cultivating this tree, 
having in my eye the common English Elm, with amall 
leaves, oval, acute-pointed, doubly sawed, and unequal at 
their base, which Millbr calls the Ulmua Stativue. 

229, It is very curious that Millbr, ailer having very 
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accurately described the flower and tlie seed of the Elh, 
should, when he comes to talk of the propagation of the 
plant, not say one single word about propagation by seed ; 
but &1U to work to telt us, that the tree is propagated from 
mcken, or from layen, and that layers are better than 
luckert, because, in. taking up the young plants, there is 
not 80 much danger of tearing the roots to pieces. This is 
a very curious way of plastering over a want of knowledge 
of his Fubject. Why did he not get some of the seeds, as 
they were to be got in such abundance, and try them in hb 
garden j surely the seeds were not made for nothing. There 
never was a seed yet, which, if perfect, would not produce 
the like of the plant it came from. The Scripture tells us, 
that every tree bears its seed in itself; and certainly it does, 
though laziness and inattention resort to cuttings and layers, 
and thus produce a degenerate race of many sorts of trees. 
Almost all the Elus are propagated from tuckera.- suckers 
produce suckers ; and every farmer knows what a curse an 
Elm tree is, standing on the side of a meadow or a field. 
As to layers, they are like cuttings or branches of trees, and 
he must be a fool, indeed, that expects a long and clear 
trunk to come out of a branch. 

230. We all know the various uses of the Elm ; it is used 
by wheelwrights for various purposes : its boards, though 
not good, come quickly ; the tree grows &st, aud to a great 
size } it has an ample foliage, and though by no means 
beautiful, it soon makes a bare spot look green : the tree 
will grow in almost any soil, though it likes good ground 
better than bad. It is one of the great trees of the country ; 
the fuel it gives is good ; and certainly some pains ought 
to be taken to have the tree straight and clear, free from 
suckers coming out from the roots, and free from those 
everlasting knots and knobs which suckers invariably have 
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upon their hunk. Besides Ma, there is the great apoiH 
of suckers and hiyen. Miller taaj say what he pleases 
about stools in a nursery, to get layers from; but recollect 
the vast dUTerenCe between the trouble of layers and that 
of raising the plants from the seed. 

231. Now t know that the EIni Is easily raised firona tha 
seed. MiuJiB tells us, that there are ** tome who niu 
WrroH Elms from seed"; and why not raise 9\l Elms 
from seeds ? I have made no actual experiment with the 
English Elk ; but I see the seeds in great abundance, and 
I can see no reason why one should not come from the seed 
as well as the other. I have experience with regard to the 
American Elms, for I have sown the teedi, and have th» 
phnti; and now I shall proceed to give my directions for 
propagating the Elm from seed. 

239. The SEED, which the trees generally bear In great 
abundance, brars a strong resemblance in point of shape 
to a fried egg, the white of which sprefuls itself out in the 
pan, while the yolk lies in a little raised lump in the middle. 
That little lump of oblong shape, but wider at one end than 
the other, is the seed; that which surrounds it is a sort of 
wing, very thin, which is doubtless intended to convey the 
seed a distance from the tree. These seeds, which at first 
are green, become of a pale brownish colour in May, and 
then they are ripe. 

383. In speaking of the sowing of the seed, the best way 
will be for me to give an account of what I myself did. lite 
seeds ripen in the month of May, in America, and I had 
some 6eed sent thence to me, in that month. Anxious 
to know whether the seeds would grow, I sowed a part of 
them in July; and, in the month of September^ in spite of 
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ChlAncbet and Greenfiacbes, tbe plants camB up and got 
into rough leaf before November ; when, bein^ bo very 
young, the severe frosts wbich we had is that month, did, 
I am afhdd, tot^ly destroy tbem. I shall not be sure of 
this for a month or two h«ioe (It is now February) | but 
I ascert^ned the fact that Elm aeede will grow as euily as 
Onion Reeds, and that they will oome up much more quiokly. 
Mine came up before I expected that they would ; they had 
been poking their heads out of the ground two days before 
I perceived it ; and, when I did perceive it, I perceived the 
ground covered over with tbe roots, with which the Finches, 
from their closely neighbouring abode in a warm and lofty 
shrubbery, had strewed it, by stripping off the heads of 
the eeed the moment they made their appearance above 
ground. 

3S4. Let me stop here to beseech, with the greatest 
earnestness, all those who sow Elm seeds, to guard the 
beds effectually against these unreasonable, persevering, 
and ever-active foes. They set at defiance all your boys 
and girls and shoy-b<^ ; they have done their work for 
the day long before any boy or girl or man can be got out 
of bed. These gentry go to theiir beds at sun-set, a very 
good hint for .us ; and they have their meal for the day many 
minutes before the sun rises. At the first glimpse of the 
Aurora they arc on your beds ; nothing escapes tbelr eye, 
and the beak follows the eye Instantaneously, I knew that 
these provoking creatures never gave rest to radish, turnip, 
and other peppery seeds j I knew that they harassed the 
beds of firs and spnioes ; but bow should I think of their 
being GO fond of a rough and husky seed like that of tbe Elm, 
and especialiy when I knew that neither they nor their 
progenitoiB bad ever seen abed of EAta seeds beSotx. Such, 
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plants, I got perhaps three, 

235. I sowed my seeds with tlie following preparation, 
and in tbe following manner : — First, owing to my im- 
patience to ascertain their soundness, I soaked them and 
mixed them with earth, in the manner that I have described 
with regard to the Bikch seeds, in paragraph 158. Whea 
I saw that the seeds were grown very plump, I sowed them 
on beds, on which I first sifted some earth, and, when the 
seeds were sown, I covered them with finely-sifted earth, 
about an inch deep. If they had been sown in the spring, 
they would have attained the height of twelve or fifteen 
inches by the month of October; and, as it was, they gene- 
rally attained the height of two or three inches, and had 
long and beautiful rough leaves upon them when the frost 
overtook them in November. This, therefore, is the way 
in which I recommend the seeds of the Elh to he sown. 

236. As to the manner of preserving the seeds; when 
gathered, which, aa we have seen, is in tbe month of May, 
they should be made as dry as paper, by being placed, for 
several successive days in the sun. When they are per. 
fectly dry, put tfaem into bags, not more than two or three 
gallons in each, and hang them up in a perfectly dry place. 
There they will safely hang till the next month of April, 
and then they ought to be sown in the manner I sowed 
mine. If you soak the seed, you ought to water the beds, 
gently, the next day, and, whether you soak them or not, 
you ought to shade the beds with mats laid on them until 
the seeds begin to conie up ; that is to say, if the weather 
be very dry. A gentle watering in the evening, and shad-, 
ing in the heat of the day, will soon bring them up, whether 
soaked or not. 
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237> Tlic beils being kept carefully weeded, aaA tnost 
efTectiially guarded against birds, wbich I defy you to du 
unless you covef with glass, wlilch is bad for such tbings, 
or with a net tbat is so tine tbat a Finch cannot by possi- 
bility get its bead through, it-being impossible to guard 
against the birds by coarse nets, which, though you double, 
or treble, or quadruple tbem, will shade the ground, and 
'will yet leave some hole for the birds to get through : these 
precautions being taken, your plants, which are very 
dender, and which may stand very thick in the seed-bed, 
will be fit to go into the nursery in the month of October, 
or early in November, after wliich tlicir treatment is to be 
precisely that of the Asb, even to cutting down the-second 
year, and pruning as directed in paragraphs 127 and 149. 

238. With regard to distances, it is hardly necessary to 
apeak of them, as Elms are generally destined &r avenues, 
beilge-rows, or independent situations; they may, however, 
form a clump, or even a plantation ; and in that case you 
must prune and thin out, as the plantation grows, in the 
same manuer as directed for the Beech in paragraph 149. ' 

239. Blhs, like all other deciduous trees the bark of 
wliicii is of oo use, aPe cut when the leaf is off, and the sap 
is down. Young ones will come up in prodigious numbers 
from the roots after the tree is cut } and therefore the best 
way is to grub the tree, and to rely upon the seeds for young 
ones. A quart of £lm seeds consists,. I should think, of 
about two tbctaand in number. These will stand very con-. 
venlently upon one rod of ground, as a seed-bed. Here 
are two tbousaod plants obtaiued at the tixpense (if of 
English seed) of less than'fta{/^a-crown, wcedtDgaod every 
thing included. A man will dig the rod. of ground in aa 
hour, and sow it in another; and it would be hard to find 
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8 person so lazy asi not' to perfurm tlirre weedings in ihe 
space (^ half a day. Elm trees, from the mrseneg^ 
miut be dear. The work of raisuig layers is tedious ;> 
a iDonstrous spaoe is required to raise many tfaon-' 
saada* It is impossible -for a tuirsery-maa to raise 
l^etn in this way, aud to prodnce ^ood plants, under foup 
or five pounds a thousaod. Suclms, he may. Indeed, And 
enough ; but they must be dug up; they must be brought 
from some diitauce ; they must be trimmed, head and root, 
before he can put them into the nunery t after that they 
must be cut down, and have a year's growth after that, 
even in the nursery, before they can be put out into ptan-' 
tations; and afierall they are poor scrubby tblngB, with on 
imperfect and balf-rotten root; wid though they genently 
will >nx)W, it is next to impossible that they should ever 
make a fine tree. As to the Idjiers, they are produoed by Ax- 
ing down a large breDcb upon the ground, and laying eartb 
npon the stems of the smaller branches. It is two yeiuv 
before ^ey get roota sufficient to enfSev them to be removed j 
/ they are then put into a nursery in rows : there they art 
cut down, and must have the growth of a year or two before 
they can be finally planted out. 

SMa THE WITCH ELM.— This Is the only other Efm 
that w« bare which ^ of any importance; Miu.br calls it 
the Ulmm Campestrii, xv ooonDOn ruff or broad-leaved 
Witch 'Eka. The [tfopa;gatton (^ this Is in a!) respeeti like 
the former, ih som* parts of the kingdom it to preferred 
to the first, (ae its timber) and as Millbk himself confesses 
that acme p«o)de raise this Ei^ tvom seeds, It i» impossible', 
une would tklnk, to find an apolc^y for the bungling, the 
tardy, the expenrive pnottee, of rairing the plants ttom 
gtuktri or tag/^. ... 
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341. AMERICAN ELMS.— -There are, according to 
Michaux, tbe Whitb Elm and the Rbd Elm, the fgrmer 
being the largest and finest tree, and also producing tb« 
best timber. TfacRe Elms are greatly superior to ears; 
tbe tree is much lonier; the fotlage, beyond all comparison 
more beautiful, and the wood finer gnuued } and, in every 
respect, for preferable to ours. The seed sent to me tbe 
year before last, which came fix>m the borders of Lake 
Ontario, were gathered from' a tree which bad a clear 
straight stem Mventf feet high beji/re it beg<m to ramify. 
The leaves of these Elms are between three and four inches 
long, rather narrow in proportion to their length, very 
pointed, very much sawed, and of a lively beautiful green, 
which they retain throughout the whole of the hottest 
summer, 

342. Now if it were to be believed that the seeds of the 
English Elm cannot be made to grow ; if it were possible 
to make any rational being believe this, why not import the 
seeds from America? Nothing can be easier; and I do 
not say this without having given proof of tbe &ct. I have 
done the thing myself; and therefore I have a right to say, 
that any planter may do it if he will. But, and with this 
remark I shall close what 1 have to say upon tbe subject of 
the Elm, ^reat care must be taken that the seeds be not 
put together in such a state as to expose them to fermenta- 
tion. All vegetables are prone to ferment, if put together in 
considerable quantities. Not one thousandth part^ perhaps, 
of the grass-seeds grow, that have once been in a hay-rick. 
Tbe sweepings of a hay-loft will produce a prodigious 
number of plants; buti am convinced, that, if the rick have 
heated, no growing seeds will come out of any part of the 
hay, except that part that has Iain near the outside of the 
rick. In the case of seeds like those of the Elm, you do not 

k2 
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jferceive, when you open the package, that the^ have Ter- 
mented. They even appear to be sound and solid ; but if 
there have been fermentation the seeds will uot grow ; the 
germ is tlie thing of importance j it is very tender, and is 
destroyed by tbe least degree of fermentation. I expected 
at least two hundred thousand plants irom the Elm seedq 
which I imported the summer before last. Nothing could 
appear to be in better condition. I sowed them with as 
much confidence as 1 should have sowed radish seed that 
1 had raised myself, and not one single seed ever came up. 



FIK. 

Id Latia, Abies; in Treach, Epieie. 

MS.ThebattuicalchBnicteraarei^The male Rowen«re disposed in a loose 
buncli, having no caroUa, but many ituoiua, joined in farm oF a columo at 
their bate, but separated aboTG, having erect Bummits, The females are col- 
lecled in an ubloug coLe, each scale iQcIosing two, which have do caruUa, a 
small g^mieii with a single Btigma. These are succeeded by membrana- 
ceoai wiaged seeds. 



S44. We call every thing Ftr, whether It be of the Pme 
sort or of the Spruce ; but, as the manner of propagating 
and planting of both descriptions are the same, I shall not 
encumber my work by an useless divisiou tn this respect. I 
shall treat of Pines and Spruce all under one and the same 
head. I will pve here, however, from Miller, the bota- 
nical characters of the Pine species. 
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la Latin, Pinus ; in French, Pin. 

245. Tbe botanical characters are: — The malcfluwerg are collected in a scaly 
conical banch ; they have no petals, but many atamiua^ nhlch are connected 
4t dieir blue, bat divided at the top, tehninated bj erect lummite ; these are 
included ia the Males, which supply tbe want of petals and empalementa. 
The female flowers are collected in a common oval cone, and stand at a dis- 
idnce Trom the male on the same tree. Under each scale of the cone are 
produced two flowers, which have no petals, but a small germen supporting 
an awt-ibaped Kyle, crowned by a siDgle stigma. The germen becomes 
•fterwards an oblong oval nut, crowned with a wing included in the rigid scale 
of tbe cone. 

' ^46, All Firs, t>oth descriptions, bear tlieir seed in conet^ 
which, like most other things, ripen lu the autumn, if they 
be suffered to bang on tbe tree, and do not fall down before 
the next summer, the warmth of the sun opens them; and 
tbe seeds, which are furnished with a little wing, fall out, 
and are borne away by the wind ; and they will sometimes 
come up, and grow into trees, if tbey be shaded a little 
from the sun, and sheltered from the drying winds. You, 
therefore, gather or pick up the cones in November, or 
sometime before the spring; dry them well, and put them 
by till about March. Being then exposed to the sun, or 
laid near to a warm fire, the scales of the cones burst open, 
and the seeds come out. If suffered to remain in the cone, 
by not being exposed to heat, tbe seeds will remain good 
for a dozen, or, perhaps, for twenty years; but. If taken out 
of the cones, they will not keep goo<l for more than a year 
or two ; or, at least, this is generally the case. 

247. As to the manner of sowing these seeds, which work 
is to be done as early in the spring as the ground will work 
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well (which generally is about the middle of March), you 
prepare the ground in the manner directed for receiving 
the seeds of the Ash, for wtilch see paragraphs 109 and the 
following; with this material diderence, however: that, in 
case of fir-beds, the alleys, for a reason by and by to be 
mentioned, ought to be two feet wide at the least. The 
ground, when the beds are formed, ought to be made rery 
fine ; and if the earth were sifted on, it would b« the better, 
because these seeds ai*e very tender, and do not Mme up 
well in rough ground. When the beds are prepared, you 
sow the seeds on them pretty thickly. If the weather be 
very windy, it is convenient to mix the seeds with sand that 
is rather damp ; and, indeed, !t were not amiss If this were 
done in all sorts of weather, especially in the case of the 
sm^er seeds, which are very apt to (aU oat of the band in 
^eat quantities in particular plageBt 

248. The seed being sowed, pat it gently down with the 
back of the spade, and then cover it with sifted mould taken 
out of the alleys. This mould should not be mure than an 
iach in depth, and should be put on with grept eveonew. 

249. If the wether be dry, water the beds with a fin* 
rosed watering-pot, but by no means do this until the 
ground be perfectfy dry; fin-, if you water while the earth 
is fretk from its recent removal, it runs together 'uid 
becomes baked by the sun, which is very ii^urious to tbfi 
coming up of the plants, which woubl begin to appear in 
ftbout ax weeks ; and then all your pains are thrown ftfvay, 
unless you keep off the birds, which are mortal enemiAS of 
everything bearing the name of Fir-seeds. Your preoaMioas 
on this score must not wait till you can see the seeds break- 
ing the ground. The finches will make the di»eov«rylong 
before you mil. Thej smell tbc seeds under the ground, 
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and thcjr WBtch Uieir Appearatuie wiUi «n awidulfy beyond 
belief. No eye is like that of a bird; otherwise,, bow. cbes 
a pigeoD, tbat is actually up in the clouds, discover grain 
Kstteced upon the eurthP The finohes from the jtc^h- 
bouriug treis^ or, if tbore be no tteest by flying over the 
garden, Hocertain all tbat la going forward. Yon otuutot 
protect foiUBtlf by maU i httaaiee the. seeda, if they came 
pp under Uie tnats, would be bo wealt aa to perish. If you 
put the msti on by day, and talie them off by Qig^, tb« 
birds will be on the beds and have fini»b«d tbelr work in 
4^ moming. before you owi get b buman beiug to the 8po>L 
Glass is out of the. qiMbtlon in such a case; and tber£lbM 
you must have nett, the meshes of which are too small 
to ft 6tteU to get ita head through. These nets ouist 
be put over rodi bent in a semicircular form acrow the 
bed*, with other rods tied upon them long-ways, so tbat 
the bed will have a covering resembling the tilt of a wag* 
gvn. Then you must take care that the lower edges of 
the net be pinned down.dosely to the ground, all.the waj 
along on both sides ; so that there be not a single bole lett, 
at which a bhrd can creep in. Besides the butle, there are 
the niioe, equally fond of these seeds. They get at tbam 
even before they break the ground. They set nets. at defi- 
anoe ; and whereas the othera work by day, these gentry 
w»r)( by night. Traps, poison, all sorts of means, but live^ 
traps b^ted with cheese, particularly, you must resort to, 
cBpeeially. If .you be near a shrubbery,, or a grass-ground, or 
atiy place tbat harbourt.tbe mioe. .Without these prficau* 
fitmi, it la perfectly useleas .to sow the seed. I had admd 
beds last summer, of both Flue and Spruced- I havepro^ 
bably fifty thousand plant* t ^d I am perfectly Convinced 
that if I had left the beds wholly uncovered, and had 
made use. of no meaa to destroy tjie mioe, I ihould not 
ioM had one tmgle plant, Aa it tvas, I lost much more 
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than half, and thought myself lucky to presenre what 
remained. 

250. The plants should be kept perTectly clear from 
weeds, watered gently in dry weather during the summer^ 
and the ground between tlie plants should be Baoved a little 
gently now and then, so as to give the plants the benefit of 
the dews. The wide alley will give scope for all this work, 
and for the netting mid monse-catcliing. If you take a 
narrower space than two feet, you will sometimes trample 
Hie edges of the beds, and will be apt to disturb the edges 
by fixing in the ends of the hooped rods. 

351. If the plants be taken proper care of, and if the 
l^und be suitable to them, they will In genend be two or 
three inches high by the month of October. They ought 
to stand in the beds another year; for they are so very 
Muall, as to make It extremely difficult to bBnsplant them, 
in a proper manner, the first year. 

252. Having now brought the plants to the age at which 
they are to be removed from the seed-bed, I proceed to 
give directions for the removal. The prepamlton of the 
ground in the nursery is precisely the same as for the^.^; 
hut the plants must be taken up with the greatest care, and 
there must be ho jmming of roots, except just at Uie point 
of the long middle root. The work ^outd be done in 
October or in March, and not in winter. The plants ought 
to. be removed in such a way as to shake but little of the 
earth from the fibres ; and, above all tilings, the roots must 
be close kept from sun and wind. 

253. The plants ought to stand in the nursery but one 
yeu", or two at most, before they go into phintations, where 
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the work of planting ought to be done ia the manner 
directed for the Ash. If amongst liealh or ftirze or roclcg, 
there must, of course, be mere holes, instead of ' trencldftg. 
But the work of planting is still to be done in the same 
manner, only extraordinary care taken to keep the roots, 
while out of ground, &om the sun and wind, 

254. But,in thecaseof Firs.ofanydescriptioh (and the 
same may be said of the Cedar arrd the Ci)press), there is 
no need of any nursery at all; and the best way is, to let 
them stand, nut too tbickly, two years in the seed-bed, and 
then put them, at once, into plantations. They will not be 
above seven or eight inches high ; but tbcy will be ten feet 
high before plants, put out at four feet high, will have 
attained the lieight of seven or eight feet. This Miller saw 
proved in numerous instances, end I am sure of the fitct 
from repeated experience, and from the observation of my 
\vboIeMe. 

' 255. With regard to the distances in the plantation, some- 
thing aiiist depend upon the sort of Fir, and upon the uses 
lo which the plantation Is destined ; and the Spruces spread, 
in their early stages, wider than the Pities, and, therefore, 
might reasonabli^ have more room. Four feet for the lat- 
ter and five for the former may, generally speaking, be a 
good distance ; for, though they never can become large 
trees at these degrees of closeness, they draw each other 
Dp, shelter each other from cutting winds, and rise faster 
than if at wide distances. Tiiey should, however, be thinned 
out before tiieir boughs interfere with each other ; first tak- 
ing' out every second tree throughout the plantation, and, 
next, all that remain in every other row. Even at this dis- 
tance, they will not attain a very great height; but, at every 
thinning, they will get more and more room, while those 
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that are cut out will yield a profit, and, geoenMy, a great 
profit. .Tli« first tbinnipgs will yield poles } the ueoud, 
raften for out or temporary buildings ; and tbe aubiequeot 
cuttings will, if tlie sort he pretty good, make narrow boards, 
and stuS* for various useful purposes. 

256. Firs will grow on the poorest of land, though not so 
well as on good land, Tbe Spruces come chiefly from the 
barren rocky lands of North Anjerica ; and the lands, where 
the pines of America abound, are actually called Pit^e- 
Ixurens. The Firs do not much like clay-land j but tbty 
will grow on it very well* and espepially th^ Spnice-Ft.rs. 
Certainly, as articles of pr<ifit, they ought to be allowed 
none but <he worst luids; for thoy yield in vylne of pro- 
duce to alnuwt every other sort of tree, if bfltb be planted 
upon tolerably good ground. 

257. Firs, if in a close plantation, ought to be IvpC pruwd, 
and according to tbe rule in paragraphs 127 and 149. The 
pniuingB^ tied up in fagote, pay welt Sar the labouTi and 
they are by no meass bad fuel for lime-lwlns and brick- 
kilns, and will bum better green than dry, which Is a great 
advantage. Bui, in this work of pruning, oare ought to be 
taken to put close to the trunk, and with a ibarp knife. 

258. When Firs are felted, their stems a|id roots ought 
to be grubbed up ; for, like the Cedars and the Cypress, 
the stems never throw out shoote: and these steins encum- 
ber tbe ground, and do a great deal of iqischief. it is the 
same with the stems (or moors as they are sometimes called) 
of all trees j but the stems of deciduous treas will gweraUy 
throw out new shoots, some of which, as in the case of tbe 
'Oak, will become trees} but Firs never throw out any sbools 
at all '. when once cut ilown, they are goas for ever. When 
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Fire ]ose,.ln>m any cause, their ieading shoot, the reiniuniag 
part of that sboot ought to be^ut clean out with a sharp 
knife ; and they will presently, in one of the side-bmncbefi, 
find a new leader, without giviugyou any trouble, 

259. There remains now, under this head, little more to 
do than to give a list of the several torts of Fir» that | thlok 
worth plaoting in England } Just observing here, tiiat the 
Larch is to be spoken of in its proper place, and that the 
C3s<tor o/Leianon, which is certainly a Fir, it, in al) respects, 
propagated and cultivated like the Fir, but that, though a 
most magnificent ornamental tree, never can, from the 
badness of its timber, be planted as an article of prolit, I 
shall begin with the Spnjce Firs, opd tbea come to the 
Pioes, 

260. \, Thb NmwAY SpBDCB Fia (-iiws i*ic«i), which 
has a targe long con^ and is very common io England. 
2. The BAhu OF GiLKAD Fi» (Jbies BaUamca), which hjQ3 
a shorts cone and thicker leaf. 3, The VVbitb Spbuo 
of NoBTs AusBicA (Abies Alba), wjtb a narrow com about 
aa iflch and a half long. 4. Tbe Aubsican Biack or 
PouBLB SpHucB [Atnei liigra), with a cone about an inch 
fuid a quarter long, and bigger round thw the lost-men- 
tiofied. 5. The Ahebicam Silvsb Fib {Abiet Bahart^f^o), 
Tbeoone of Uiis Fir is about three inches long, and the tips of 
tba scales are of a silver-tike colour, The leaves are white on 
Uie under side, so that this is a very beautiful tree. 6, The 
HsMLOcv SpBDCJB {iSAet Caaadams). The leaves of this 
Spruce are shorter and smaller than those of the other sorts, 
and the cone is not much more than half au inch long, and 
proportiwiably small in circumference, 

;2i61. With regard to the first of these, namely, the Nor- 
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way Spruce, it produces the deaU that come from that 
country, and it grows sometimes to the height of 150 feet. 
The second and fifth sorts, which differ but little from each 
other, do' not appear to be of much use, except as orna- 
mental trees. The first is of European origin, and it is 
said to grow very high j but that of America rarely exceeds 
forty feet in height, and the wood, according to Michaux, 
18 inferior to ttiat of the other Spnices. The third sort, 
namely, Abies Alba, is also called the Single Spruce : it 
rarely exceeds the height of fifty feet; its timber is inferior 
to that of the Black Spruce, and its boughs are not good 
for the making of spnice beer. The fourth sort, namely, 
the American Black or Double Spruce, is a very valuable 
tree : it attains the height of seventy or eighty feet, while 
the diameter of the bottom of the trunk does not exceed 
above twenty inches. It is used as masts for ships, and is 
exceedingly useful in this respect. The knees of vessels 
are, at Boston, sometimes made of the Black Spruce, formed 
by the base of the trunk and one of the principal roots. 
MicBADX says that it is tougher than the WHrrR Pine, but 
more liable to crack. The tree will flourish in the coldest 
aud poorest of knd; and Michatjx says that the wood has 
been proved to be, in Europe, superior to the Nobwat 
PiNB. The twigs of this tree are boiled in water, with a 
certain quantity of treacle or sugar, and the mixture is left 
to ferment. When the fermentation is over, the beer is fit 
to drink, The essence of Spruce is obtained by boiling the 
ends of the young branches in water, and then evaporating 
the water by boiling, until you have an extract left ; and 
thb extract is the essence of Spruce, whicli is brought to 
England in great quantities, but which might be made here 
as well as in America. This being a matter of some little 
importance, I ought to mention that Michaux notices, tiiat 
Sir a, D. IjAmbbrt asserts that it is the fV}ute Spntce 
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wbich IB made use of for tbis purpose, but tbat he, MiCHitrx^ 
had seen the process of making the beer many times, and 
tbat it was always made of the Black Spruce, and not of the 
ff^ltite; to which I can add my not very little experience, 
having had no other sort of drink, except fay mere accident, 
for seven years of my life. The copper in which we used to 
boil our beer, was built at the toot of a high and steep rock, 
which was covered with these Black SpaucES. We used 
first to cut down the trees, then chop off the branches, or 
rather the points of the branches, then tie these up into 
little fagots, and toss them from the top of the rock down 
into the copper, jocosely dignifying the article by the name 
of malt; when it had boiled siifliciently along with the 
treacle, we used to let it ferment, then take it out (each 
company having its atlowauce per day), carry it in open 
tubs (old pork barrel^'), to our quarters, and the plenty 
was sucb, that each man came when be liked with the 
bottom of an old canteen, or some other such article, and 
regaled himself, upon the proceeds of these boughs ; so 
that few people understand more about this matter than 
I doj and I agree with Monsibor Micqaux, that it is the 
Black and not the White Spruce, that is used for this pur- 
pose. This is also a singularty beautiful tree ; its branches 
extend out in a horizontal direction. The summit is a re- 
gular pyramid, and, in all respects, this appears to me to 
be the best of the Spruces. The sixth sort, or Hemiock 
Spruce, is a native of the same country, attains about the 
same height (about 70 or 80 feet), is deemed a very beau- 
tiful tree, grows to a larger bulk in the trunk, is very much 
esteemed as an ornamental tree in the United States of 
America ; i t is i n fact^ in look, a spiral Yew tree, only, perhaps, 
ten times as high } and, though the properties of its wood are 
such as to make it the least valuable as timber of all the 
large resinous trees of North America, Its bark is used for 
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tftnning in tlie countries where it gron-s ; and, though it Is 
doubtless Inferior to the bark of the Oak, it is used for the 
tanning of leather, and very good and sututantial leather 
comes from the process. It is used for this purpose at 
Boston and New Prorldence, and even in the State of New 
York ; and, Micbaux says, sometimes so far south as 
Bdtimore. It Is brought from the Korth, that is to say, 
from the district of Maine, to the parts of the United States 
just mentioned. Its deep red colour is Imparted to the 
leather ; and, Michaux sayn, that he has been informed 
by tanners, that though of itself it is inferior to the Oak 
bark, the two spetnes untied are better than either of them 
alone. 

2^. As to the Pines, MitLsn counts ,/bttrtWR sorts, and 
MtcBAirx adds several that Miller knew nothing about. 
It would be useless to make particular mention of each of 
these. I shall tlierefore notice only, first, the Scotch Pinb 
or Fift (Pmus Sylvestrig.) 2. The Norwai Rbo Pinb. 
(PUiaSubra.) 3. The Ahbrican Waits Pinb, {Pinug 
Strabug) I and, 4. Tht AMahioam Prros Pinb, (Pmat 
Rigida). 

263. As to the first of these, the Scotch Fir, every body 
In England knows too much about it, seeing that it now 
corers hundreds of thousands of acres that might have been 
covered by some valuable Pine, or by some other tree ; for 
I know of no ground where the Scotch Fir will grow, on 
which BiRcn or Loctrsr would Dot grow. The second, 
namely, the Norway Rsd Pink, is that which produces 
tht best timber ; the same IMne Is found in abundance in 
America, and is there also called the Red Pine. It attains 
the height of seventy or eighty feet, and two feet or more 
of diameter at its base. The cone is small, not being more 
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than ooe inch aiid a quarter long, and small in Its gtri In 
proportion. The itmbfr uiake^ good masts for ships: 
MicRAUx itaten, tltat the maln-wast of the St. Lawrence, 
a sbtp of fifty gum, built by the French at Quebec, was of 
this Pine. While young, the Red I^ne .has a beautlfiil 
aspect, and its vegetstloa is alivays vigorous. Some have 
spoken dispantglngty of its timber; but SdicBAtrx says, that 
it has a fine oompact grain, and that in Canada and Nova 
Scotia it Is higbly esteemed for its strength and durability. 
The third, nafflely, the Whi¥b Pimk, Is one of the largest 
and finest of trees. The cone is something of the shape 
of the long spruce cone, and is not at all compact, but 
loose and rough. Michaux says, Ihat he measured two 
trunks that had been felled for canoes, one of which was 
154 feet long, and fifty-four inches in diameter.. He says, 
that he has found the lugest trees of it in the best land, but 
that it will thrive in any land that fie knows any thing of. 
He does not speak so highly of the wood.. He has ohservedt 
that it ia the foremost in taking possession of barren desert 
lands, and the most hardy in reristing the impetuous gain 
of the ocean. The wood Is so clear from knots, that it is 
very much in use where great strength and hardness is not 
required. Immense quantities of this timber are sent, ioooe 
shape or other, to almost all parts of the world. The fourth, 
namely, the Ambrican Pitch Pinb. The cone of this pine 
is about an inch and a quarter long. The tree attains the 
height o£ sevuity or nghty feet, and a diameter of firom 
twenty to thirty inches, Micbaux does not speak highly , 
of the wood, but says, that from tbla tree kbundance of pitch 
is pancnred. 

364, It vonld be useless to state partloulan relative to 
any of the remainder of the long list of Pines ; and, as 
I have before given directions for collecting tlie seed, and 
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fof {lolng Gvei7 thing else, until the trees be put out mUt 
plantations, I have only to add here, that if seed be pro- 
cured either at home or abroad, care should be taken 
that the eones be ripe before they be gathered ; for, if 
they be not ripe, they will not open when laid in the sun, 
and if they were to open the seed would not grow. When 
the seed is once got out, the sooner it is sowed the better; 
but, as was before observed, if you cannot sow the seed the 
spring after you have collected the cones, the best way is 
to keep the cones unopened until the next year. 



VBE aVM TREE. 

In Latin, tiquidamher Styracifiua ; in French, CopaJm. 

2<i5. The Botanical charHcten are : — It has mile and Temale flowers some- 
timf B oa the same plant, and at other times upon diflTereut plants ; the male 
flowers are numeroua, disposed in long loose conical katkint; these have 
four-leaved empalementB, but no pelalc. They have a great number of short 
llamioa Joined in one body, wbich arc convex on one side, bnl plain on the 
other, tenoioaled by erect twin sumniitt, with Tour furrows. Tlie female 
flowers are oHen situated at the base of the male-spike, collected in a globe ; 
thesehave adouble empalement like that of the male, and each of them has 
abell-Bhaped, angular, distinct enpnleoient, with many protuberances. They 
have BO petals, but an oblong germen fastened to tbe empalemcBt, support- 
ing two awl-sbapcd styles, to which is also fixed the recurved stigmas, which 
are hairy, and as long as the styles. The empolement norwards turns to 
a roundish capsule of one cell, with two valves at the top, which are acute, 
and collected in ■ ligoeou globe, containing iAHaag acuie-poiotcd seeds. 

266. The Gum-tree (sOmeUmes called the Sweet Gum) 
I do -not recommend to be planted in England as a forest 
tree, there are so many others which are, in all respect^;, 
preferable to it; but it is so very beautiful a tree; the colour 
of the leaf, both when green and when it dies; tbe shape 
of the leaf, the form of tbe tree, are alt so beautiful, and the 
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tree is so harmless as to the heritage beneath it; it would 
be so ornamental to parlts,' and near to houses, that I thinlc 
it right to speak of the manner of raising it. 

267. The SEED is contained in a ronnd cone or ball, 
about the size of a small walont, but perfectly round, and 
having prickles on the outside of it. When this ball is laid 
in the sun, or near a fire, these prickles, which close up 
apertures in the ball, yield away from each other, and leave 
the apertures open for the seed to come out. If you do not 
receive the balls soon enough in the spring to sow the seed 
the same year, do not endeavour to get out the seed until 
next year, for the seed, like tliat of the Firs, will not keep 
Well out of the cone. 

268. As to sowing, turn back to the directions given 
for sowing the seed of the Fir, and sow the seed of the Gcm 
Trkb in precisely the same manner, but not nearly so 
thick } cover the beds with nets also ; for I have perceived 
that both mice and birds are very active enemies of thb 
seed. The seed should be covered no deeper than has been 
directed in the case of the Fir, and the earth ought to be 
equally fine ; for it is a very tender seed, and does not easily 
come through ground that is stiff* or rough. When the 
young plants come up, great care must be taken not to 
loosen the earth too much about them when you pull up 
the weeds; and, after a weeding, there should always be » 
gentle watering, if the weather be dry. Tlie season for 
sowing is that of the Fir. 

269. In October, the plants will be about six inches 
high. Their removal into the nursery, and their manage- 
ment there, are precisely the same as directed in the case 
of the Ash. The Gom hag a very bushy root; and there- 
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fore it is removed nritli great case aod safety. Ah it wilt 
getiemlly be wanted aa single trees, or as clumps in parks, 
it may, if required, stand in the nm-sery till it be four or five 
feet liijrh, and it will, even then, remove very well. This 
tree would be beautiful in clumps, where it might be 
planted at four feet distances, and thinned out in the manner 
before several times directed for other deciduous trees. 

270. Of the WOOD of this tree, Michaux docs not 
speak highly, but the contrary. He says, it yields in point 
of quality (though in makiag articles of household tiimiture 
it is frequently used), to the Black WALNtrr and Wild 
Cherry ; but that still it is frequently used for such articles,' 
but particularly in the making of bedsteads. Michadx 
adds, that this tree has grown for some time iu France ; but 
that it never has been known to ripen its seed in Europe. 



la Luin, Mespilus I in Frendi, AtAfpine. 

271. The BaUnical chwBCten sl« :— Thti tree iia ipcdei of tha MadUr. 
The Hupdemeot of the flower U permanent, of DDclaaf Gilt iDto fira ipTMiUiis 
coocave M^rnenb. The Bowar ia composed oF Btc rouadiah concave petali, 
which are inserted in the empatement. The Dumber of stamina are different 
In the sereral ipecies ; from ten to tweuty or more ; theae are also Inserted 
U the empal^nent, and are terminaied b; lingle aammlti. The fcrmcit is 
■ituated under the Bower, and aupporti an uncertain number of a^les, from 
three to Are, which are crowned by headed sti^as. The ^nneo afi«rwardfl 
becomes a rouodiah tierry, carrying tlie empalement oo lis top, and eocloaios 
four or fire hard seeds. 

272. If we all knew bow to propagate and cultivate this 
tree as well as we know the height and the size of the tree, 
and the leaf the flower and the thorns that it bears, I might 
leave this name without any rcmu'ks appendetl to it; but it 
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is in iact a tree or sbnib of very 8:reat importance ia this 
countiy, and the propagation sad cultivation of it deserre 
particular atteution, wbich attention, therefore, tbey shall 
r«ccire at my bands. 

273, The SEED 'a, 'm the first plane, a little red thing 
in the shape of a Medlar, which hecomes ripe in the month 
of October. The s^eds should be gathered then, or beaten 
off the bushes, or the birds soon take them all away. 
When the seeds are collected, they should be put directly 
into some safe place, mixed with sand rather wet, three 
bushels of sand to one bushel of berries, and should be kept 
and treated in exactly the same way as directed for the 
treating and the keeping of the seed of the Ash, for which 
see paragraph 1P7. 

274, When the time arrives for sowing, which will be 
the second month of March after it has been gathered, the 
seed ought to be sown in precisely the same manner as 
directed for the Ash, in paragraphs HI, 112, and 113. 
When the seeds come up, and even before they come up, 
take paiticular pains to keep them clear of weeds ; and, as 
has just been mentioned for the Gum tree, if you weed in 
dry weather, give a gentle watering on the beds after the 
weeding has been done, to settle the ground again which 
has been moved near the roots of the young plants. ~If tlie 
ground be good, and proper care has been taken during 
the summer, the plant will be six inches high before the 
month of October; hut you must treat the plants well, or 
else they will not. 

275' In removing the plants into the nursery there will 
be no great difficulty: for they have good roots, and they 
remove very well; but, in this case, very great care must 
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be taken to assort the plants well; to class them into 
Btrongones and weak ones; and, perhaps, three classes 
would he better than two. It is of the greatest consequence 
in the putting these plants finalljr out, that there be no 
mixture of weak plants and strong plants ; because wlien 
the plants come to go into hedges, the strong plants will 
overtop the weak ones, and leave gaps, which can never be 
very easily closed up ag^n; the weaker plants may stand 
a year or two longer in the nnrsery than the strong ones 
according to the purposes for which they are wanted, 

276. No one makes a plantation of Hawthorns. The 
great use of the tree is to make hedges, commonly called 
Quickset Hedges. Tlie age of the plants for this work, 
and the manner of doing the work, are detailed at full 
length in paragraphs 34 to 37 inclusive, to which the 
reader will be pleased here to refer; but, in that part of 
the work, having spoken of n high bank whereon to plant the 
hedge, I ought to mention here, that precisely the same in> 
structions are to be followed if the hedges are to be planted 
on the level ground. 

S77- If plants are wanted to make part of a shrubbery, 
or to become standard trees in a park or a lawn, they 
should be pruned up the sides as they proceed, in the iiur- 
sery, where they should not stand above fouf or five years, and 
they should have one removal in the nursery, and one sum- 
mer's growth there, the year before they be finally removed. 
This will give them a bush root ; there will he little of the 
root to amputate at the final removal; and they will strike 
off in the new ground, if they be carefully planted there ; 
that is to say, if the work of planting be performed in the 
manner directed in the case of the Ash, If thus planted, 
tliey will start afresh with very little check. 
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278, Wliea Hawthorns are planted out singly, or ia 
clumps of three or four, it is very desirable th&t> to tiieir 
other great beauties of leaf aud flower, they add that of a 
straight stem. This a transplanted Hawthorn nerer wilt 
have, if the trausplantion of it take place at too advanced an 
age. Five years old is quite old enough ; for, if they be 
tall, the wind blows them on one side, and they become 
and renuun leaoiDg and unsightly things. If they do lean 
on one side, and cannot be easily restored to an erect posi- 
tion, they ought to be cut down to the ground, and a new 
stem suflered to come up, 

379. The wood of the Whiib Thorn, or Hawthorn, is 
very hard aud compact; and, when it attains to any consio 
deraUe size, it is used for most of tlie purposes which have 
been spoken of as those to which die wood of the Crab is 
usually destined. As underwood, it produces mere bushea; 
asd it ought not to be suffered to interfere with the other 
underwoods. 



THE BAZE&. 

In Lalbi Corylui; Id Frencli, NoisetHers. 

2S0. Th« b«tBiiic&l Eharacteri are :— It has male and female fiawers groir- 
ing at remote distaaees on tbe same tree. The male flowers are i>roduccd in 
luDg scaly kalkiDs, eacb scale iucludiug a single flower, haviait no petals, 
faut eight short staiaiDft butened to tbe side o( the sole, and lermioatcd by 
obloDg erect aumnits. The female fluweri are included in the future bud, 
litlins close to the branches ; these hare a thick (wo-leaved periauthiuin, 
torn oD the border, lilting under tbe flower when it is small, but ll is after- 
wards eular^ to the sice of tbe fruit ; it bes no petal, but a iraall rouiHlish 
prmeu occupies the centre, supportine two bristly coloured styles, which 
are larger ihan the empalement, crowaed by single stigmas. The gennen 
afterwards becomes an oval nut, shaved at the base and compressed at Ibe 
top, ending in a point. 
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281. This, wliich is one of our most uteful underwoodii, 
is the common Nut-TVee, which is too welHttiown to us all 
-to make any very particular description of it« height, size, 
form, leaf, or any thing else beloh^ng to it^ neceesary ia 
this place. There are sererul varieties of the nut, amongst 
which are the Cob and the Filbert ; but the whole are pro- 
pagated and cultivated in the same manner ; except that, if 
Jruit be the object, you must propagate by suckers or layers, 
and not from the nut; for, if Cob-nuts or Filberts be sowed, 
the fruit of the trees which come Pcom them Will, in all ptiM- 
bability, be, nothiug more than the common nut. I mention 
this incidentally, for these are matters of horticulture, and 
have nothing to do with the rearing of timber trees and 
Underwood. 

282. As underwood, the Hazel ia a very Useful plant. It 
does not grow ao fast as the Ash, as th« Bmoti, as the 
Chesnut, or as the Willow ) bat it produces a prodigious 
number of shoots from, its stem: it will bear the shade bet- 
ter than almost any other underwood; and, though its 
shoots do not grow to poles, they make the best of rods, 
small Iioops, hurdles, hethers to hedges, very good stakes, 
and are good for many minor purposes, pai'ticularly for the 
making of vent-pegs. 

283. The Hazel grows best upon what is called a bazle- 
mould: that is to say, mould of a reddish brown; butitwill 

' grow almost anywhere, from a ctmlk oe grovel to a cold uid 
wet clay ; but the rods are durable in proportion to the 
dryness of the ground on which the Hazel grows, and they 
are particularly good where the bottom is chalk. I have, 
indeed, seen very beautiful coppices, with Hazel rods as 
thick as they could stand, in a soil not more than from four 
to six inches deep, a poor hungry soil too, lying upon a bed 
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of chalk. In the north of Hampshire are the finest coppices 
I bBve ever aeeii of Hazel : there, on the sides or on tiie tops 
of some of the bleakest bills in England, you see innumera- 
ble coppices of this wood, and generally very fine. The 
Hazbl splits freely, and is, therefore, pecnliarly calculated 
for hurdles and hoops; and, in the country last-mentioned, 
hurdles are made of split rods in the neatest manner. 

284. The sebd of the Hazel is the nut, so well kaown to 
every body in England. Some years these nuts are very 
scarce, but in other years they are altogether as abundant. 
In 1826, at the great &ir of Wsvhill, which takes place in 
October, it ivas supposed tbat there were more sacks of nuts 
(each holding four bushels) than there were at the same 
ia\r, pocketK of hops, though from that fair the whole of the 
West of England is supplied with hops. In such a year 
therefore, the nuts, when ripe, can be obtained at the ex- 
pense of about twenty shillings a sack, when taken out of 
the green husks that cover them. A part of these will 
always prove bad, and will not grow ; but, supposing a 
fourth part to be of this description, three bushels contain 
a prodigious number of nuts. 

285. When you have the nuts collected, they ought, like 
the Beech nuts and Chesnuts, to be laid in the sun till per- 
fectltf dry; and then they ought to be put into dry. aand, in 
the manner directed for the Beech nuts and the ChesnutSj 
to which the reader will be pleased to turn back^ Vou 
ought to move them once every month, to see whether they 
have become damp ; and if so, they ought to be put in a 
dryer place. The greatest care must be taken to preserve 
them, for they are very apt to spoil. 

286. As to the SOWING, they might be sowed in ploughed 
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grouud, which U iatended to be the coppice, being sowed 
over the ground like wheat or barlejr, only more thialy, of 
course ; and this would do very well, as it would in the case 
of many other trees, if there were any magic spell to keep 
the weeds from coming ; but the nut'plant is a very tender 
plant when young, as tender as a radish, and is presently 
covered over by weeds j and perhaps by sowing a whole 
field of ten acres, you would not obtain ten trees. 

387> Plantations must, therefore, be made from plants 
r^sed by sowing the seed. The manner of sowing the seed, 
and the time of sowing it, are, and for the same reasons, 
precisely those mentioned in the case of the Beech nut. 
The covering is to be of the same thickness, but the beds 
should be kept clear of weeds with still greater care ; and^ 
in pulling out the weeds, greater care should be taken not 
to disturb the plants, which, if thus managed, and watered 
now and then lightly in the evening in very dry weather, 
will be from four to seven inches high in the month of 
October. 

288. They will come out of the seed-bed with a very 
bushy root, which will merely want tipping with a sharp 
knife J and then the plants are to be sorted, putting the 
strong ones by themselves and the weak ones by them- 
selves, for the reasons before mentioned. 

289. The distances in the plantation should, I think, be 
those of rows of five feet apart, the plants five feet apart id 
the row; the plants of one row coming opposite to the mid- 
dle of the intervals In the other row. If the ground were 
very good, the distances might be still greater; for the Hazel 
stem spreads very widely, and soon fills up a great space. 
As to the cultivation of the ground, the cutting down rf 
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the plants to form sterna^ the felling of the coppice, and the 
application of the crop, all are the same as thoBe mentioned 
under the head of Asij ; except that, in the case of the 
Hazel, no plants are ever left to become trees, and none are 
ever intended for poles. _ 

390. Before a man plant a coppice, he ought to consider, 
and indeed he naturally will consider, the country the cop- 
pice is situated in, and the probable demand for the different 
sorts of the produce of under\A)od. Surrounded by the 
hop-grounds of Kent, or any other part of England vhere 
there are bop-grounds, poles will be his principal object } 
and then the Ash, the Chesnut, and, in wet situations, the 
Wii4x>w and the Alder, he will naturally look to as the 
things to plant. Near to great towns, Bibch be will con- 
sider as a desirable article ; in sheep countries, amidst the 
downs, where the folding of sheep is the great source of 
manure and of crops ofcom, rods and hurdles will be the 
objects of Ills coppice ; and here be will want Hazel, and 
here, too, be will find a sort of soil on which the best Hazel 
grows. 

391i The Hazkl coppice, like others, is cut down when 
the leaf Is off, and the cutting always ought to cease by the 
first of March, and all coppices ought to be quite cleared by 
the twenty -fifth of that month. Tlie age of the Hazel, when 
it will be tit for the purposes above-mentioned on dry ground, 
is from ten to twelve years ; but it ought not to be cut till 
the rods are at tbe proper size. The whole of the i*Dds will 
not he at that size at the end even of tn'elve years ; but, if 
the coppice stand too long, the prime rods will have become 
too big : and thus a loss of time, as well as of crop, will have 
been occasioned. 
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In Lado, Jnglmt Tomtntoia ,- id French, Hickorit. 

292. Tbc boUuioal characters are : — ll bu male aod fcoulci flowert at 
neparale diatances oa the lame tree. The male floiten are diipoted in 
aa oblong' rope or katkin, which ia cyliadrical and Imbricated, with spacei 
between theicalea^ each tide baa one flower. Kith oua petal fixed la the 
outer centre, toward the outiide of the tcate. The petal i> dlrlded iate lix 
equal part>; ia the ceutreii tituHted manj short ttamina, terminated by erect 
acute Bummitt. The reinale flower* grow in amall clutters, uttinK cloie to 
the hraucbea ; these iiave a sbOrtj erect, four-pointed empalement, ilttlDg on 
the ^mcD, and.KQ acuta ere«t petal, divided into four puta. UadcrllM 
enpalcmeat lita a large dry a>al berry, with one cell, inclMinc a large oral 
nut wiUi nelttd furrowi, lti« kernel of which haa four labei which are vari- 
ous)j> formed- 

293. lliere are divers sorts or varieties of tbe Hickobt. 
MicHAux counts no less than eight varieties ot this tree; 
but the Americans make no distinction, except that of tbe 
Shelsabk Hickory Nut and the Hard Hickobt Nut. 
The Wood appears to be pretty nearly tbe same Id them all. 
Some of the trees grow higher than the others ; but the 
Shblbabk grows to the height of eighty Or one hundred 
feet, but never with a very thick stem or trunk, seldom 
more than two feet or two feet and a half in diameter. The 
tree grows in America, in all sorts of ground, from the 
deepest and richest valleys to the highest and poorest bill?. 
The tree, as an object to look at, is exceedingly beautiful, 
loaded with leaves of a fine airy shape, and of a bright 
green, turning yellow with the first fix>8ts of the autumn, 
and banging upon the tree sas completely as if green^ 
for a month or six weeks after they have become of a bright 
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yellow; having, as to Its autumnai foliage, notliing to ex- 
ceed it, except the Sassafras, which is Btlll more thickly 
covered witli Heaves, those leaves stli) more beautifully 
formed, and their yellow of the autumn of a brighter dye. 

294. The wood of the Hickory ie not good for buildings, 
but it is excellent for a great many uses : for the makiAg 
of tool-handles of all sorb) ; for the making of Ifisbing-rods, 
of whip-handles, of handspikes, and of every thing whidi 
requtrM great hardness and touj^ness. Michaux give» 
instances of it having lasted under water for a great num- 
ber of years; audi have a piece of wood now in myposses- 
sioUj recently sent me from New York, a certificate attend- 
ing which shows that it bad been under water for more 
than FIFTY YEARS. For toughness and suppleness, thte 
wood surpasses all others. The back-bows of wooden 
ch^rs are made of this wood, not of a young tree, but of 
R piece cut out of a plank. Th« great broad hoops that go 
round the masts of ships are made (^ Hickory wood, first 
sawed out of a plank, then planed; and the best wood«i 
-hoops in the world, for borrels sod tubs, are made of 
HicK^DRT. So tough is this wood, that, in New Euf^and, 
they take thin strips of it, and work them ti^thcr into 
well'ropes and clothes Imeg, one of which last I bought when 
I was last in America. It is uKd for axletrees for carts and 
-waggons. It may foend, but it takes a. weight or a force of 
an extraordinary nature to break a piece of Hickory as big 
Bs one's wrist. , This tree has been so bunted after for its 
various uses, and especially as fuel, of which it is the best 
tJwt ev«- was known, tbat Michadz seems to think that 
the whole race will be destroyed in America In a very few 
years; and indeed, where there is navigable water leading 
to a coneidertAle town, the slaughter of this tree has been 
wiUiout mercy. 
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295. As underwood, the Hickoet would be invaluable as 
hoopt. It is made use of, aa I said before, for all purposes 
where toughness and suppleness are wanted ; for tool-han- 
dles, cogs of wheels not exposed towetj for the wood does 
not last long, if exposed at the same time to the ur and wet. 
It Is used for the teeth of wooden rakes and harrowB, and its 
surpasses our Cbab in clubs, walking-sticks, and the swin- 
gles of flails. It is always used in bows of ox-yokes. You 
must absfdutely beat a stick of it to pieces. It will come 
to pieces in little shreds, in time, but nothing will break it. 
It is employed, above all things, for wooden hoops of every 
sort ; and it Is always used, where it can be obtained, in the 
forming the hoops of casks and boxes, for which purpose 
immense quantities are used In the United States, and ex- 
ported to the West India Islands. Iliese cask-hoops are 
made of young Hicsoribs coming from the seed, and cot 
down at the height of from six to twelve feet, without any 
choice as to the different varieties of this tree. My barrels 
come from America with hoops sometimea made of young 
HicKOfiiBS and sometimes of the White Oak : Uie Hick- 
ORiaa, however, Micuaux says, are the best for this pur- 
pose { because, although the White Oak is equally elastic, 
it is more apt to peel off in small shreds. 

296. A HicKoar cc^pice would be an invaluable thing 
in England. When cut down the first time, the stems 
would send out two and three shoots; and if the distances 
were as directed for tlie Ash or the Bibch, the produce of 
an acre would be from fifteen to twenty thousand hoops. 
It is said that the Hickort is of sUm growth whcu young ; 
but this slowness of growth is only for the first two or three 
yeiurs : for I have one now at Kensington, which has been 
sowed five years, and which is now above seven feet high. 
They might be planted in coppices at three feet apart, 
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vhicb would give 4840 plants upOD an acre. If these 
plaote were properly treated, they would, at the second 
cutting, yield from 20,000 to 40,000 hoops ; becanse each 
rod is always split into two, and therefore makes two hoops. 

297- "Hie plants should not, in this case, be cut down 
until the second year after planting; because, having so 
few fibres^ and being so difficult to cause to strike, the 
plants do not get good root till the second year. When cut 
down, they would go up with a straight stem, and, in ten 
years, or thereabouts, would make good hoops. No other 
trees should be planted with the Hickory, because these 
latter grow so slowly at first, that the others would over- 
shadow them and keep them in a state of subjection. 

296. Now, as to the manner of propagating the Hickort, 
it is only by seed; and that seed is neither more nor lees 
than a little Walnut, having a shell of different degrees of 
hardness, in the different varieties of the tree. The form 
of this Walnut, too, differs with these different varieties. 
The seed never, I believe, ripened in England ; but it is 
easy to be obtained from America, anywhere to the south 
of the Province of Maine. These little Walnuts ought to 
be sown as early in the year as possible ; for, if sown late, 
many of them will not come up the first year. The manner 
of sowing is precisely that of the Ash; only the nuts, when 
hud upon tlte bed, should be patted down heavily with the 
spade, before they be covered ; so as to fix them firmly in 
the ground, and to prevent tfaem from being washed out 
with heavy rMns, or disturbed by worms. 

209. As to the preserving of the seeds, they may be tossed 
into a barrel like so many stones, and kept in any place 
where they are not absolutely wet. When the plants are 
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up, they sliould be kept carefully weeded, during the 
ramDier, at the end of which they will have attained the 
height of about fuur inchest they should tbeo be put into 
the nursery, in the manner directed for the Asb j but, in 
this case, the work of removal must be performed in the 
month of October, or early in November, and with unoom- 
mon care. Though the plants will only be about four inches 
high, the tap root, if you take it to its very point, will be a 
yard long on an average, with very short fibres coming out 
<fn the aides of it. You must out this tap roots off, so as to 
leave it but eight inches long ; leave it as little as possible 
exposed to the sun and wind, and then put it into tlie 
nursery in the jnanner directed for the- Ash, but with still 
greater care. It must stand two years in the nui-sei7 ; and 
then it may be removed into plantatioui^, in the manner 
directed for the Asu, but always with still greater care. 



In Latin, Ilex; in Frencfaf Houx, 

300, 1\it botaoical characters are : — It has mal«, female, and hermaphro- 
Atc flower* on diflwrent plants. Tbe male flowers have a smnll permanent 
enpalement of one le«f, which is iodciited into faiirpattii the 7 hafe but obs 
petal, which iscut iulo four segneots, almost at tbp bottom ; the; have four 
Bwl-shapeil stamina, which are shorter than the petal, and are terminated by 
small summits. The female flowers have their em pal emeu ts and petals the 
■ana at tha ntle, but bare no ttamina ; in their caobv U placed a roandiah 
garmeo, bavinc tout ubtuse itiimas fitting on it. The germen afterwanta 
becumes a roundish berry with four cells, each coutainia^ a single hard seed, 

301. All those who are old enough to know what 
Chmimas is, know what Holly is. As the French chose thp 
" Poplar tree" which in their language Is called " PwpUer," 
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as tbeir tree qfUberty, PeupUer seeming to hav^ sometliing in 
its sound that was partial to tlie people ; so, in ancient titaes^ 
in tbis country, when men had a little moie real rdigiou 
than they have now, the Holly, which has but an " l " 
too much to make it holy, and which is the gayest object in 
the woods and groves in the month of December, was 
chosen as the symbol of rejoicing at the anniversary of the 
birth of the Reileemer. From this cause, the outward ap- 
pearances of the Holly are known to millions, perliaps, of 
' unfortunate smoke-dried creatures, who never saw tbe dew 
in the whole course of their lives, and to whom the Aurora 
is totally unknown, except from the writings of the poets j 
and, from the description which some of these have given 
of it, one would think that they themselves oev^r cotildl 
have seen the object they describe, 

302. The Holly is certaiuly a most beautiful tree, and 
if care and patience were exercised with regard to it, i% 
would become lofty and of straight stem, fis well as of 
beautiful foliage. It has a white insignificant blossomt 
which is followed by bunches of berries, first green and 
then red, each berry containing three oblong seeds as hard 
as a stone. These seeds must be gathered in the month of 
November, or the birds will take every one of them away, 
especially if th^re come snow. The Holly berry seems to 
be a sort oCjns alter with them ; but they will foil on them 
when they can get nothing else. 

303, The seeds, or rather the berries, as soon as collected, 
must be mixed up with damp sand, three portions of sand 
to one of berries; and, after having been kept in that damp 
state, in a cellar or some such place, for one whole year^ 
.they are to be sowed in the manner directed for tbe seeds of 
the Ash. They will sometimes not come up till the third 
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year, and then they must stand tm> years in the seed-be<l> 
for they are stilt too email to be removed until then. They 
most be moved into a nursery, and finally into hedg^es, or 
into shrubberies, with all the care and all the precaution 
pointed out in the case of the Cedars. 

304. The wood of the Holly is very hard, very close and 
fine-grained, and serves for many purposes where it is 
fonod of considerable size. It is used by cab! net- makers; 
takes a very brilliant polish, and is employed for inlaying 
mahogany furniture. It is good for the purpose of turnery, 
and for making light screws, and Michaux tells us, that 
In America it is sometimes used for the pulleys or blocks 
of ships ; but, in that country the tree grows larger, though 
its outward appearances are not very difierent from those 
of our tree. I have seen the Hollt in both countries 
floarisbing in every sort of soil, and generally I have seen 
the Ambrican Holliss much' larger and more lofty than 
ever I saw it in Eoglaud. Its principal use is the mak- 
ing of hedges, for which purpose it is excellent, at once the 
most ornamental, giving the most complete shelter, and 
forming the most effectual barrier against even tlie smallest 
of animals, of any fence consisting of trees or shrubs. To 
form a hedge, the Hollies should be planted at the same 
distances, and in the same manner, as directed for those of 
the Hawthorns ; but, like other evei^reens, should never 
l>e moved, except early in September or in April. 

305. This tree is found in most of our coppices in England. 
When it produces long and straightish sticks, they are put 
by for whip-handles, being very tough in their young state. 
The stouter sticks are laid by for walking-sticks, or for 
swingles for flails, and the brush goes to the making of 
dead hedges, in which it will lie, with its leaves notpetished. 
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for three or four years. The Hollibs should be cut down, 
not the fii-st but the second year after they be planted out, 
because they do not strike readily, like the greater part of 
deciduous trees; and, in the pnining of the roots, follow 
the directions given in the case of the Firs; for here, the 
fibres are not to be cut off, but only the points of the long 
and straggling roots ; and the plants ought to be kept out 
of the ground, at every removal of them, an short a time as 
possible. 



THE BOKn-BEAW. 

In LattD, Carpinia ; in French, Charme. 

30G. Tbe boUukal cUaraclers are : — It hu inale and female flawers, grow- 
JDg aeparatcly aa the same plant. The male Bowers are disposed iu a cylin- 
drical rope, or kalkin, which ia Ioogc aad scaly, each scale cavering one 
flower, which has no petals, but ten small itamiad, termioateil by compretied 
hairy summiti. Hie female floirera are diipoaed in the taine forpi, and are 
sin^ under each scale j these have one petal, which is shaped like a cup, cut 
into six parts, and two short ^rmen, each having two hairy styles, crowned 
hy a uugle sti^n. The katkin afterwards grows large j and, at tbe base of 
each scale ia lodged nn oral angular nut. 

307. Tliere are three or four varieties of the Hornbeam, 
one of which, which comes from America, is called Iron 
Wood {Carphms Oslrya); and in England it ia called tbe 
Hop-HoRKBBAH, because its seeds come In a sort of cone, 
very much resembling a rather small and oblong bop. 
This, however, is an ornamental shrub, and, of course, does 
not come under our present inquiries. The common HoaN- 
BKAH of America very much resembles our onn in all re- 
spects, but MicHAcx says, that it is better for hedges, or, 
at least, more ornamental, as its branches are more nume- 
rous, and OS its foliage is closer and more tufted. 
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308. Tlie UK <^tbiB tree is to form tufty hedges for the 
sheltering of kitcbea gardens, and other such purposes ; 
die ffood is very ctuse and liard, and fine grained, and is 
sometioies used by turners for various purposes. It is also 
very good as fuel ; but the tree rarely attains any conside- 
rable height or bulk ; and its great use ie for the forming 
of hedges; its shoots being so slender, and so numetvus^ 
that they admit of clipping like the hedges made of Haw- 
thorn, and a hedge, if well managed, may be kept thus 
from twenty to thirty feet high ; and the leaf being very 
beautiful, and adhering to the tree almost through the 
winter, here Is ornament as well as use. 

309. The SEED is very bard: it should be carefully 
collected in the fail of the year, when ripe : if sown directly, 
part of It might come up the first year; but the best way 
isf to keep it one year out of ground, precisely in the 
manner directed in- the case of the Asu seeds^ iu para> 
graphs lOJ^and 109; and they should be sowed, iu the time 
and manner directed fbr the sowing of the Ash seeds in 
paragraph 108, and the following. 

310. The young plants come up with two little round 
leaves, not bo big as those of the smallest of the turnips ; 
and great eatc must be taken to keep them clear of weeds. 
They do not atliun the height of more than four or Ave 
inches the first year, when they ought to be moved Into the 
nursery. In the manner directed for the Ash. They ought 
to stand in the nursery two years; for they are but slow 
growers at firet. They are to plant as hedged or as inde^ 
pendent ornamental trees. If the latter be intended^ they 
should have the ground well trenched for them, and made 
i-ailier good. There ought to be two rows of plants to form 
the hedge, if it be intended to become lofty j the plants 
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ehouM be two feet apart in each row, aud those in one of 
the rowE should stand opposite the interval of the other 
row. The whole of them should be cut down to the 
STFound the year after being planted. The main shoot of 
each plant ought to be suffered to go upright, and the side 
shoots, instead of being pruned off, should, on each aide, 
from the very ground, if possible, be worked in a horizontal 
direction, along amongst the uprights of the neighbouring 
plants. In a year or two, you begin to clip with the shears 
at the bottom of the hedge ; and, aa the hedge mounts, you 
keep twisting in the side shoots, and clipping the points, 
until you have the hedge to the height you wish, when you 
make the top either like the ridge of a house, or flat, as 
may best suit your taste. The hedge, like that of the 
Hawthorn, should be clipped twice a year ; in the winter, 
aud about the middle of July. Having omitted to mention 
this -under the word Hawthorn, I mention it here as 
worthy of particular attention. 



TBB &ARCB. 

In Latin, Larix; in Fiencli, Mehte. 

311. The botanical chanctera are : — Male and fem&le flowera, growlDg 
separately on the aame tree. The male floKera are diapoied in a scaly kat- 
kin; they have no petal, but tbey have a great number of itMUina, which 
are coanected in a column belowi but are separated at their pcnDti, md ter- 
minated by erect suoimits. I'he female flonera are dispoaed in a conical 
abape, having no petals; these are placed iu paira under each scale, havin|; 
a small germen, supporting an awl-shaped style, crowned by a tingle stigmd. 
The fetmeB afterwards becomasK nut, with k membnaoui miag inclowd 
in the ecalai of the caoei. 

312. This is a tree about which there, is not much to be 

BMd by me} because, whether as to the manner of coUect- 

h2 
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in^, of getting out of the cone, or of sowing the seed ; 
whether as to the manner of removing the plants into the 
nursery, of putting them in plantations, of managing 
them in tliose plantations, of thinning them out into the 
plantations, or finally as to cutting them down as timber, 
every thing said under the head of " Thb Fir,^' is equally 
applicable here ; and, therefore, 1 have only to request ihe 
reader to turn back to what has been said under that head. 

313. But there Is one use to which Larches are put, and 
to which the Fir can scarcely ever be applied ; namely, 
that of Hop-Poles, of which it makes not bad ones, when 
the tree has attained a height, so as to make it about an 
inch and a half through at twenty feet from the ground. 
This pole is said to last as long as that of the Ash ; but it 
has the fault which I mentioned under the bead of Chesnut, 
that of being too big at the butt in proportion to its height. 
1 am so decidedly of opinion that it is far more profitable 
to plant Ash for this purpose, and more especially the Lo- 
cust, as we shall see by and by, that I do not recommend 
the planting of Larch for the making of Hop-Poles. If 
planted for that purpose, however, the plants should not 
stand at more than three feet apart, and should be kept 
pruned up on the sides, as directed for the Fir and the 
Chbsnct, these being the means of keeping the butt of the 
pole nearer proportioned in size to the point of it. But the 
disadvantage of employing ground in this way, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining poles, must be evident to every one who 
considers that, at three feet apart, an acre will contain only 
4480 poles ; that the Ash or the I^ocust will, if you please, 
contain jus-t the same number at the Jirsi crop; and 
that the Larch, when once cut down, never shoots again ; 
while the Ash or the Locust will give you, in all probability, 
from ten to twenty thousand poles out of. the stems which 
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you liave left iu the ^^und ; so that, at about three cut- 
tings, either of the two latter will have given you about. 
forty tboiuarid poles on the acre, while the Larch will have 
given you only 9680 poles ; and, to obtain these, you must 
grub the ground, trench a second time, and make a new 
plantation of Larches. The trees are pretty, and they make 
good timber when they are large. They are ornamental, 
but they yield to many other trees even in that respect ; 
and, as poles, it can never be proAtable to plant iJieiQ,. 
especially when the Birch, the Ash, and the Locust, and 
particularly the first and the last of these, will thrive any- 
where where the Larch will thrive ; and though the Birch 
does not make a good pole, it makes many other thiugs of 
as great and more general utility. 



VBE LIMB. 

la L&tio, Tilia : in French, Tilleul. 

314. Tbe botonicil characters arei^Tbe Saner has a concave, coloured 
empalemenE, which U cut into five parti ; it has five oblong blunt petali, 
which are crenated at their points, and many awl-ahapeil stamina, termiuBted 
b; tingle Buramits, with a roundish germen, supporting a ilcnder style the 
length of the Btamina, crowned by an obtnse llve-comered stigma. The ger- 
roen becomeB afterwarda a thick globular capaule nitb five celU, opening at 
the base, with fivu valvei^ each containing one roundish seed. 

315. There are several varieties of the Lihe, and tlie 
CoHUON LiuK in England is too well kncnvn to require 
any description as to its outward apiiearances. It is wl-II 
known to attain a great height, to be very beautiful in its 
foliage iu the former part of the summer; to have a leaf, 
however, that dies early, that becomes rather ugly by Au- 
gust, anil that litters the ground alt over by the month of 
September. This tree, which is never placed in plantations 
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for timber, and which Ia not worth ■ rush as underwood, is 
merely an omamenul thing, having a soft white wood, used 
sometimes tn toy-turaery, and for eome other purpotes of 
DO great consequence ; but the tree ig greatly ornamental, 
grows &8t, and stands erect, especially If raised from the 
ssed. 

316. The SEED of this tree is a little kernel of the size 
of a very small pea, contained within a hard and toughlsh 
^eli, wbicli shell is covered with a slender pulp. The 
seed does not always ripen in England, but it sometimes 
does, in very fine and hot summers ; and it may be gathered 
early in September, In very great abundance, and with the 
greatest possible ease. 

317> Miller, after giving directions for raising this tree 
from layers, says, that " if the tree be intended to grow large, 
to raise from seed is the best way." The matter for sui'piise 
is, that any one should ever raise a Limu from a layer, see- 
ing that it is always intended to grow large, that it is want- 
ed for its height, and the mass of its foliage, to make a 
stately appearance In avenues, in clumps, or in independent 
trees ; therefore, I shall give particular instructions relative 
to this mode of propagation. 

318. The time of sowing is the same as that of the Ash 
(paragraph 108), only with a covering a little less deep. 
The seed, when collected, should be made perfectly dry in 
the sun, then mixed with very dry sand, and kept in that 
state until about the month of August after it is collected. 
The mixture may then be moisteued a little, and kept fre- 
quently turned ; and the sowing should take place in No- 
vember, lest the seed should begin to Bi>rout in the heap. 
If you sow in- the November. after you have collected the 
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seeds, tome of them wlU come iip, but, perhaps, nat one out 
of fifty. 1 have several beits of Auehicam X^mbs wtiioh I 
sowed last March (it is now the 2d of March, 1838) : not a 
seed came up; but I have examined the beds, and believe 
all the seedi to ba sound. 

319. Whea the jilanta oome up, they will appear, aa tbey 
are, very teuder^ aud the bedi must be scrupulously kept 
ole&r of wefids. It is a very bushy-rooted plant, takea root 
with the greatest &cility, and should be moved into a nur- 
sery at the ftill of the year, in the same manuer at dli'eeted (or 
the Ash, in paragraphs 120, 121, and 132. la this nurseiy 
the plants may stand a year or two, having been UBort«d, 
as mentioned In the case of the Ash ; and, as Miller jiutljr 
observes. If you mean to have a fine, a straigbt-trunked, r 
lofty, and a long-lived tree, you must not only raise from 
the seed, but also plant the tree out where it is finally to 
stand while it is young, irertainly not more than three or 
four years old. If you plant io parks, or in any place when 
oattle go, you must fence round the trees effectually ; foi^ 
if once cropped, the trees will never be beautiful ; and If 
only the side shoots be cropped, the cropping will disfi- 
gure the tree, and prevent it from thriving, 

%X)i If you wish your tree to branch out from the bottom, 
w people generally do, when the treea are planted three or 
four In a clump, or as independent trees, you. must, of 
course, refValn from cutting off the principal side shoots; 
but If you wish it to have a clear stem to any considerable 
lengUi, you must prune in the manner directed for the 
Bbkch. When LiMits are cut down, they send out great 
numbers of young shoots from the sides of the old stem ; 
but these never arrive at anything more than the forming 
of a sort of bush ; and the stem, with all its |)rauchlng 
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roots to tbeir utmost extent, ouglit to be grubbed up and 
taken out of the ground, making room for something else to 
grow. 

321. Tliere are two sorts of American Limb i the White 
LiHE (3tlta j4lba) and tbe Downy Limb (Tllta Pubeaceru). 
These Limbs, according to Michaux, do not rise to a 
height, in general, equal to ours ; but, as ornamental trees, 
they very fer surpass ours. In America, they are both 
called by tbe name of .Bass fVood, from the circumstance of 
the inner bark being so excellent for the yielding that stuff 
of which our garden macs are made. The wood of the 
American Limks appears to be that of ours ; but tbe trees 
have this gi-eat advantage over ours, that the leaf is larger 
in the White Lime, is of a more ornamental shape, and 
preserves its bright green until tbe frosts come. The other 
tree, tbe Downv Liub, is still more ornamental, the leaves 
being of ft very bright and beautiful green on the upper 
side, and pretty nearly white on the under side. The man- 
ner of propagating and of managing these trees, is, of 
course, tbe same as directed for the English Limej tbe 
same objections to the raising from layers apply here also. 
It is surprising that people should not raise from the seed, 
seeing that it is so much cheaper, as well as better in every 
respect. I can never too often beseech the reader to remem- 
ber, that a layer is a BRANCH of a tree; and that it is 
against nature to expect a tall and handsome tree, with a 
regular trunk, diminishing from the base upwards, to come 
from a bmnch. Accordingly, we see them in tbe nurseries 
requiring everlasting attention, to prevent their growing 
into forks and becoming busby-headed. After di\, they are 
but poor scrubby things, full of Iinots and burrs from the 
frequent cutting about, and the wonder is that- they ever 
make any figure at all. 
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la Lalia, Rohinia Pseudo Acacia ; is French, Reacts. 

322. The Botanical characters tre;— Tfae einpakment of the flower Ii 
■mall, of one leif, lud divided iota four partsf the three upper tecntenia 
being narrow, but llie upper one is broad. The flower is of the pea-bloom 
kind. The Btandarii ia large, roundieb, obtuse, and ipreads opeo. The two 
wing! are oval, and have short appendixes, which are obtuse. Hie k«elis 
roundijh, compruied, obtuse, and ia exteoiled the length of tiie mnp. la 
the centre are situated ten stamina, nine of them l*eing joined together, and 
the other standing single, terminated b; roundish summibi. It has an ohlong 
cylindrical gennen, supporting a Blender style, crowned by a hairy stigma ; 
these are inclosed by the keel. The germen becumei afterwards an oblong 
compressed pod, Incloiing kidoey-ihaped seeds. 

323. Thifi is, ia my opinion, the tree of trees; it was, at 
any rate, my desire to see this tree introduced into general 
cnltivBtion in Kngland, that induced me to import the seed 
and to sell the plants here ; aqd that led, also, to the writing 
and the publishing of this work. I shall, tlierefore, leave in 
this article nothing unsaid that 1 kaow upon the subject ; 
and I believe I know as much on this subject, and perhaps 
more, than any man in the world, and particularly as to the 
propagation of the tree, which, when I have given the fullest 
possible account of the valuable properties of the tree, J 
shall make as easy to the reader as Is the rearing of cab- 
bages or turnips ; and that, too, at an expense so moderate, 
as to make it next to impossible for any gentleman, who 
has the seed, to refrain fi-om cultivating this tree upon as 
large a scale as his possessions will permit. 
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324. There are oeverol varieties of the Acacia, flistin- 
guiahed by the difference in the size of their leaves, by that ' 
ID the colour of the blossom?, by that of the size and E^ape 
of the seed-pod, and by the size and shape of the seeds 
themselves. Some of these varieties, accordin|f to Michaux, 
yield but very indifferent ttipt>9r, thtiugh they differ but 
very little in the size and shape of the leaf, and in the size 
and look of the tree itself. One of these is ooUed the YeUoia 
Wood, in America; another is called the Saeet Loeuit; 
anottier is called the ^oter Locust. I have seen srveral 
trees, in England, of a Locust diflering in appearance 
and in blossom but very little from the Robinia; but the 
wood of which, as Michaus. says, is good for very littlej 
so that the greatest oare must be taken, 91 to the variety 
of sort which is sowed. 

325. This tree was first introduced into flurope by J> 
Robin, a French botanist, who received it tran CmumIo, nmi 
cultivated it in France in the reign of Hknry the Fourth. 
-^"To eominemorate the introduction of ao vahiable a 
'< trWi" says Michaux, ** and to express the aeknowledg''t 
<* menta due to the person who had conferred tbia b«ne£l 
« upon the old continent, hiKSMVi gave the genua to wbieh 
" it belongs, the name of Rqbinia." This, tbereftipf, is that 
particular sqrt of Ittcvsr, which word JUkust is used by 
M)CHAii]( becatise it is the name glfea to the tree by tba 
inhabitants of AniericR, who bad a right to give It vba« 
nafne tb^y pleased ; and which name I use, not only for tibak 
i^4SQn, but to prevent any person, sending to America, 
either for timber or for seed, from being disappointed, there 
^ng hardly one man in twenty tbousaml who knows the 
tree l^y ^y other name. It is curious that Michaux, in 
speaking of the fine trees which he had seen in America of 
this sort, should mentiwi those which he saw near Harris- 
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uouRflHj in Peaniylrania, It being from that apot that I have 
alwayi received my seed i aud that part of PennaylvaQia b^g 
tfae vaf»t te0ums in tbe whole continent for this sort of 
timber. HABEiaBODaoH is ntusted qq one of the booka of 
tbe Susquehannah Rtvar, and there, by the bye, is a tuipcn^ 
man bridge, built principally of I^ooiut wood, stretchings 
across a river more than a mile wide, and under whlcb, vet* 
sels of DO very contemptible size paas witliout lowerin|i 
their Boaats. 

S26. The outward sppearance of this tree, its bewUfiil 
leaves and flowers, qre pretty well baown in most p»rt8 of 
Kuglandt but it remained for me to mslfe known the pro<- 
parties of tlie wood. These properti^t too, are in pari 
mentioned by Miii,«i ; and its suiprising pavers, whe> 
eonstitutlns: parts of ships, are mtntjoQed at full length in 
Hdntbr's edition of Evbltn'b Svlva. Notwitbstanding 
(his, we never heard of a man in England that ever planted 
this tree, until I took tlie matter in hand, except as a thing 
of mere ornament, in wliioh TSEpect it oertainly surpawea 
any other in the world, hut as suph I ihoutd net have 
deemed it worthy of notice. I have, at djfllerent t^nus, 
written and published upon this subject, through tbe olum. 
Ml of the Rs«i»7SB, In which 1 began by producing oerti- 
fioates relative to tbe durability of the wood. 1 shall, by 
wd by, publish ttiose certificates, which I collected, or, ak 
least, I paved the way for collecting, while I was in Long 
Island, from the month of May, 1817, to the month of 
October, 1819; a space of time that I was In voluntary 
banishment, for the purpose of avoiding those dungeons 
into which such numbers of the public-spirited and .vir^. 
tuous reformers were put, deprived of the use of pen, ink, 
and paper, and from which tbey were finally released (those 
of them who survived their sufferings) without Qny charge 
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having been preferred against them from the first to the 
last. Nevertheless, I did not forget my country, and the 
duty I still owed to her. I was convinced thatuiotbing in 
the timber way could be so great a benefit as thb general 
cultivation of this tree. Thus thinking, I brought a parcel 
of this seed home with me in 1819, but I had no means of 
sowing it until the year 1^3. I then began sowing it, but 
upon a very small sc^e. I sold the plants; and, since that 
time, I have sold altogether more than a million of Uiem. 

^7. In other places I have said quite enough upon the 
properties of the wood, upon the uses for which it serves, 
upon the quickness of the growth of the tree, and also upon 
the manner of planting it. All that I have said before 
must, however, be repeated here; for, besides that new 
readers are every day rising up, this is the book, this is the 
part of my labours, where every one who cares anything 
about them will look for what I have to say relative to this 
tree ; for the manner of collecting and preserving the seeds 
of which, and also of the manner of sowing which seed, I 
have no where, as yet, given a full and detailed account ; 
and yet it is vety material to give that account. I shall, 
therefore, first repeat what I have said before, on the pro- 
perties of the wood ; then on the quickness.of the growth of 
the tree ; 'and then I shall lay down the plainest possible 
directions for the sowing of the seed, and for the managing 
of the youug plants. 

328. The wood is very hard, and close and heavy ; it is 
yellow, almost as box ; us hard as box, but the grain not so 
fine. The ^rabiiit^ of this wood is such, that no man in 
America will pretend to say that he ever satv a bit of it m a 
decayed state. This seems liyperbolicul ; but every Ameri- 
can of experience in country affairs will, if appealed to. 
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confirm what I say. It is ab^olntely indestructible by the 
powers of earth, air, and water. Its strength far surpasses 
that of the very best of our Spine Oak. It is to this timber 
that the American ships owe a great part of their superiority 
to ours. The stantions round the deck are made of Locust ; 
and, while much smaller than the stantions of Oak, will 
resist a sea three times as heavy as the Oak will. The tiller 
of the ship is made of Locust, because it demands great 
strength and is required not to be bulky. For the same 
reason, the martingales of ships arc made of Locust. The 
Locust is ratiier a rare timber in America ; but sometimes 
the fuHocks or rt^ of ships, are made of Locnst; and if a 
ship had all its ribs, and beams, and knees of Locust, it 
would be worth two common ships. Further, as to ship- 
building, that important article, the TRUNNELS, when 
they consist of Locust, make the ship last, probably, twice 
as long as if the trunneis consisted of Oak. Our Admiralty 
know this very well, or at least they ought to know it. 
These trunneis are the pins, of which so many .are used to 
hold the side-planks on to the timbers of the ship. 
Trunnela is said to be a corruption from tree-nails ; but I 
do not believe it. However, we know what these things 
are : we know that they are an article of the very first im- 
portance in ship-building ; we know that the hardest (tf our 
Spine Oak is picked out for the purpose ; and, with all that, 
we know that the trunnel is the thing that rots first : for the 
water, or, at least, the damp, will get in round the trunnel, ' 
and between it and the plank ; and if water or damp hang 
about Oak, the Oak will rot. All the American public ships 
are biiilt with Locust trunneis, and so are all the merchant- 
ships of the first character, 

329. Some of our own public ships have, I fancy. Locust 
trunneis brought from America; and I have been informed. 
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that wheD Cn^pfter, BensoD, sod Co., of LiverpooH 
built -their Eaat lodinneu, they imported the Iiooust 
trunuele and Bome other of the timbers from New York* 
We have a monBtreus deal to do, in ntaay respects, 
to make our navy (gun for gun) a match for that of the 
United States; but if we had accomplithed every other 
point, there would still remain want of timber, unless we 
supplied eumlves with the Locust, at the least The 
Hickory we should want for baadepikwt for mast-bot^^ 
and other hoops to go round tlie yards and stays. Various 
other things would be wanted to make our ships as light 
and as roomy as those of the Americans, and with the same 
degree of strength ; but, without the Locust, it isimposuble 
to match them. 

330. But, important as these matters are, these are^ by. 
no means, to be competed to the various uses about Imild' 
mgs and fences. I have said that this wood is indeetructii- 
ble by the elements, except that of fire. How many thou- 
sands of houses are rendered useless in England, every yeat^ 
by that thing which they call the dry rot, proceeding solriy 
from those villanous Eoft woods, which impatient people 
take such delight in planting, and which carpenters of 
delicate constitution take such delight iu sawing and plan- 
ing. Eoglisb Spine Oak is stronger than Deal ; and if yon 
keep it dry, it will not rot; but let it lie in the wet, or 
damp, aud let the lur get at it at the same time, and no 
villanous Deal board will turn to earth more quickly. Win- 
dow sills of the best of Oak will rot, if something be not 
done to keep away the wet from getting under Uiem : and 
in this very way the dry rot has got into many a house. 
Oak door sills are rotten in a very short time. The ends 
of beams and of joists, if they rest upon brick or stone, 
where the moisture is constantly about them^ rot in a few 
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ytBTti Tlie pcMnts of raftere, and the piDS wkioli hold 
rafters together, are always rottinif. It* these things were 
made of Locust, your house would be safe for ages. Every 
where, wheu you want something to lie sopping in the wet, 
and at the same time to be exposed to the air, you should 
have Locust. Endless are the uses to which it might be 
put. A bottle-rack, for instance, tbat you wont to stand out 
of doors and bidden in some corner, a grindstone-stand, b 
horse-block; but, particularly^ » cart-bouse, or anything 
that requires jnUars, the bott<ms of which are to go into the 
gTtmnd. Go into any farm-yard in England ; I do not care 
what farm-yurd it is : and you shall find, in the cart-house, 
one of these things: first) the posts that support the build- 
ings rotting off very fast, just where they meet the ground; 
second, those posts rotted olTand cut off, and some stones 
put under them, to the manifest risk of the cart-house; 
third, the cart-bouse actually tumbling down in consequence 
of the rotting off of the posts. This is notorious; every 
farmer, every landlord in the kingdom, knows it Now, I 
will insert a note from my memorandum-book, under date 
of October 16, 1819. " At Judge Lawrence's, at Bayside, 
" I saw a new elder-house, built against a hill, the upper 
" story of it supported in front by some Locust posts. These 
" postSy the Judge totd me, had stood for forty year», or 
" rather better, as the posts of a cart-shed." They were as 
sound as they bad been the first year they were cut down. 
In our stables in England, you see stones put at the bottom 
of the stall-posts. Whet a plague it is ! Little Locust trees, 
ooly about seven years old, would, for these purposes, make 
posts that would last for ever. Every one knows bow the 
aleeper (as I think they call it) rots ; that is to say, the piece 
of wood tbat goes along at the bottom of each side of the 
stall. We know, also, how the manger-posts rot off at 
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tlie ground. Use Locust timber, and it will wear out the 
stone walls of the building-. 

331. I should fatigue the reader were I to enumerate 
only a tenth part of the uses of this timber j but, in short, if 
tbe timber be imperishable, what need of anything more in 
its praise ? Will, however, English people believe in this 
imperishability ? 1 would not believe in such a thing, if no 
proof were produced; and, therefore, I will now proceed to 
the proof of the truth of what I have stated. The test of 
imperishability is Ihe situation ofapost or sill, being exposed 
to air and water; or, rather, it being so situated as to Ue 
sopping in Ihe wet, I was led, by circumstances to be stated, 
by and by, to entertain, while I was last in America, an 
anxious dedre to introduce this valuable tree into England. 
After I had resolved to return in 1819, 1 set myself to work 
to get some seed together, which I found to be no easy matter ; 
for the Locust tree is by no means abundant in any part of 
America where I have lived ; but, how to go to work to 
persuade English people that a little tree, chopped down, 
and put into the ground as a gate post or pale post, would 
stand there for a hundred years without rotting at all ! 
How to persuade English people to believe this; and to 
believe, of course, that there was a timber about a hundred 
times as good as their heart of Oak ! You shall hear how 
I went to work to endeavour to effect this. 

332. In the latter end of August, in tbe year just spoken 
of, I was at Plandome, the farm and residence of Mr. 
JuoGK MrrcHKLL, in Long Island. He was building a 
new house on the spot where had stood the house of his 
grandfather. There had been a little sort of lawn before 
tbe door, enclosed by a pale fence. The fence had all 
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been pulled up, and there it lay, posts aod rails and paleii. 
I asked the Judge how long the posts had been in the 
ground. He said eight-and-twenty years. Each post had 
been a little tree, just chopped down, sawed off to the 
proper length, and squared, and each containing about 
half a foot- of timber. They were all as sound as they had 
been the first day that they were cut down ; and even the 
little sharp edges left by the axe-chopt, at the part where 
the square part met with the un-squared part : even the 
little axe-chops were sound. The Americans use what 
they call itakes, to hold on the top-rail of what they call a 
worm-f«u;e. Tliese are generally made of little limbs ot 
trees, about eight feet long, and about the bigness of a 
hop-pole. I saw many of these at Jddge Mitchell's on 
that day, which be assured me had been standing as stakes 
for upwards of tfwty yearg. I hinted to the men of Kent 
that I would teach them how to make everlasting hop- 
poles ; and this is a duty that I particularly owe to my 
native town of Famham, so &moua for hops. 

333. On tbe2&thorOctober of the same year, 1819, twas 
in company with Doctor Peter Townsknd, at Mr. Jddgh 
Ijawrbncb's, at Bayside, in the township of Flushing, 
Ijong Island. I was talking to them about tliis Locust- 
tree prcgect; and here I cannot refrain from making an 
observation which I have more than once made in ray 
Year's Residence; namely, that, say what they will of the 
selfishness of Jonathan, I say that he is tlie most truly 
liberal of all mankind. At home, he never grudges his 
neighbour his good fortune; he is always made happy by 
his neighbour's success and prosperity : and, as to foreign 
nations, he is always anxious that they should possess all the 
products, all the inventions, all the improvements that he 
himself enjoys. In conformity with this most amiable dis- 
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jMMition, my excelleut friearla at Bayetde entered ioto my 
views,, about introducing the Locust into England. Tbo 
iaige sboffed me a [>ost> which he eaid muRt be nearly a 
hundred years old as a po^t. This pott had been cat down, 
when a little tree, and It had served in the capacity of what 
they call a hogr-gallows post. I examined it very niinutvly» 
and I found it perfectly sound, even to the very tips of it. 
It was a post with a tarit. at the top of it. The points of 
the fork bad Ijeen chopped off in a careless uurnner } and 
th^e were these points perfectly sound. But the main 
i|uestion tvas, bow was the poet where it mel the ground ? 
It was just as sound there ag it was in any other part. It 
bad stood in a gutter, oliservei for all these number of years. 
The water thrown to ^asb out the bogs had run down the 
gutter, and had soalted down about the post. The nume- 
rous sweepings and shoveling^ of the gutter, to take away 
the blood and the mud, had worn avioy the post a litUe, as. 
they would liave worn away iron ] but still it was as sound 
. as on the day when it was/eUed, 

334.;JaAGB MiTCHBLL was so kind as to give me a me- 
morandum, signed by himself, relative to this postj and 
JvDQjt Lawrbkcb, not being so old as. Us brother Hhkby, 
we sent for the latter, and he signed a memorandum, reIa-> 
tiye to the bog-gallows post. 1 dare say that every reader, 
who delights in rural concerns, and who duly considers the, 
vast importance of this matter, will lament that he, also^ 
could not see these posts. If be happen to be in Londcai, 
HE MAY SEE THEM NOWj for they are to be seen by 
any body at the Office of the Register in Fleet-street. The 
Manchester Magistrates brought out horse and foot to pre- 
vent me from passing through their town. The Bolton 
Magistrates put John Hayes in prison, for ten weeks, foe 
announcing that I bad arrived at Liverpool in good hetdth. 
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But my Locust posts came safely to liOiidon, aud I came - 
soon after them, with the following memorandums ia my 
pocket. 

PlanJanu, 23 Avgutf, 1819. 
335. I HAVE Ifait day given to William Cokbett a Lociifit post tii feet lonfr, 
aod squiiring three inches by iliree and a half, whicb is perfectly bouihI In all 
its parts, and wbicfa has stood in tlie ground, as part of a fence, in front of 
my house, from the year 1791 until about five weeks a^, when the fence 
wat taken up. 

SlNGLXTOK MlTCBElL. 



Mogndt, FhuUmg, 2ft Oet. 1619. 
336. Mv bmtbcr, ErFinasaM Lawurcb, hat thli ilay takaa up oat «f tha 
gretmd, and ^vcn to Wiu.i*m Cobbbtt, a lMiKi.gaUo*i port ; that ii, a post 
bavlDg a fork at ih« tap, for tha purpose of lodfinf a pol* sn, and oo which 
role bop an, when killed, hanged np by the he«li. Tkiii poaliaofLocurr 
WooD) it wai atifl^e tree, aod the whdaof the lower paitof that tiac; it 
ii, drooi utreme point to •xtreme point, eight iaet dfbt ioehea Inac i fro« 
tb« Tip of os« fbrii to that of Ae other, ffom outilde to outside it is amcntcen 
and a half biabes ; there Is a knot, iha middle of which is fsurteui and a lialf 
inehM tmm the end of Ac butt ; Ubiua i» another knot etefen ioohea froai the 
Middle of the fork { tha circDiBfkrence.irf tike poat, at the aid-dialaace &om 
the eitdii, b cighMen Incliee. I have known thii post ataodini; aa a boE-fat 
tow* jHxt daring firtf/mtr year*. Wben I Bnt knew it, it was a very old 
poM, Iretnamber bearing my father lay, Aat ft wai a w«sdn-/i>% *Upost 
then. 1 etaould sqipoee It to hare been a pa« opwuda of jW-<«*r«|f««r«. 
Hmbv LawBJWCK. 



337. I have before meutioued, that Doctoh Towmsbnd 
was with us at Bayride. The Doctor was acquainted with 
a Mr. Smith, of Smith's Town in Long Island, and he had 
heard that there was a Ix>cust post at Smith's Town, which 
eoshi be proved, by unquesUooable testitttony, to have 
stood, without injury, for upwards of a hundred years. I 
begged of the Doctor to get me proof of this, and to send It 
to me to England. This he did, very punctually, as will 
appear from the following documeuta. 
n2 ■ ■ 
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33S. SmUk'tTmn, Lang ItUaU,^ FA. 1820. 

1>BAR Sir,— Yctlcrda}' morn iDK 1 receired the letter nbich yaa mentioned 
Iimving written me oftlie22d, on the subject of tbe potts, to which 1 bad cer- 
tified, OD tbe eveoing of that day, at the Judge's. I obseire by on extract of 
Mr.Cobbett'i letter.quoledby you, that he it d«iruu» of further iDfarmation, 
and meotioDs lomethini; of obtaining tbe post. This memento of antiquity, 
thoufb not intriniically worth six eeota, I wooM bvdlj part with for its 
weifht in lilTer ; bul >uch informstioD h I can give you i< cheerfully at Ua 
■erricc. There are many Lociut poiti in my po«t-and-railcrou-fences, put 
ia by a fanner proprietor of the farm, who ha* been dead about twenty- «U 
yean; probably aome of them ban been standing fifty yean or upwards, 
most of which are at this day in a perfectly aound state abore and below tiie 
surface of thegrouDd. Since residing on this /arm [about three yean since), 
I have taken down an old bam which had been repalied by putting in new 
silli and other ports ot 11a foundation, under, as nearly aa I can ascertain, 
about fortj-on* or two yean a|[o. One of theie sills was of Locust, about 
eight inches square, which, by the inattention of ^e pnqirietor, bad been 
buried many years under the dirt and filth which inTariably collect about such 
boildingt ; the fonodation timbera bad all diB^)pcared, and some of the posts 
totted and entirely decayed two or three hot aboie the inae, when J, took 
possession here eleven-yean ago." Id remoring the diet to manure' my gar- 
den, about two feet below the surface, 1 came to the Locust sill. While the 
other timb<TS had all mouldered down, and some of them so far Incorporated 
with the dirt aa scarcely to be dialingulBhed or Itnown fiom it, the Locust 
was in so perfect and uuiu}ured a state that 1 had apair of taietrett mode 
A*"" *Q^ ** /"■ " ""W*' "Wc* o»"« »•"' daing gvod service. I recollect my 
father's cutting a quan^ly of laige Locust timber for market, some of tbe 
limbs of which were converted into posts (o put up a board fence near the 
bouse. This fence I assisted in maidng : one aide was flatted to receive the 
board, and tbe posts set into the ground, with the natural bark on, tor about 
twenty-eight inches. Fourteen years afterwards, and after my father's de- 
cease. In making a new disposition of the ground, 1 was present when my 
brother Ebenezer took up these posts. There was very little visible decay 
even of tbe baik, and the wood, when stripping the bark olf, had the appear- 
ance of being just felled. Many Instances might be given of the durability 
and usefulnessof this very valaable timber. So sensible are we, in tliis quar- 
ter, of its great worth, that every farmer of common prudence is taking tb« 
utmost pains to cutiivale it, when and wherever he can. Should you mate 
any further communications to Mr. Cubbett, I begyou will tender to him my 
best wishes for tbe health and bappioess of himself and bia family. With 
ssntiments of much friendship and esteem, lam, 

Your obedient and moathiunble Servant, 

Richard ^mitii. 
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Tbbeb ii a Locust pott lUnding on the road aide, about tixty jttdt from* 
Sraltb'i Town River, and abont one mile from Lous Ititaid Sound, into which 
Ibat river emptiei, in the TowDihip of Smith's To^D, SuSblk County, Lod^ 
Islaqd, aad oppoaite to my door. Thii polt u a quarter Bection of a LocuBt 
trunk which must originally have been about eight inchei in diameter. I 
have been informed by my uncle, Joahua Smith, father of tbe preaent Judj^ 
Smith, Aat thii poit wai placed there by hii father, Daniel Smith, grandion 
. oflhe twteotee of Smith's Tonn, is Mr* y«ar 1709. The eoU in which the poM 
standi ia a black loam, and about siiteen feet aboTc the surface of the river. 
It is about two feet ia the grounit, Oa examining it ■bout a year aiDce, bekiw 
' tb* <nr&ce of tbe ground, it was found perrectly and thoroughly sound in 
every respect. Above the icrouod there is no appearance at decay or rot, and 
no diafiguration whatever, except what has been caused by friction, or bj its 
long eipMure to the weather. And all the effect of tbeae cauaes has been 
merely to roughen a little its aurfore. Tbia poal ia alongside of a stone hor*e- 
block, and was intended and is now used as a aopport to ascend tbe bhielc. 
Withiu a half-yard of thia post there is also a flat red Cedal poat, of about four 
inches thickness, and which belonged to a trunk which mutt have been about 
twelve inches iu diameter. This pol^ which was set at the same time with 
the Locuat post, it not quite ho sound below tbe sur^e ai that. Above 
ground it is alao more decayed, and shows indications of having yidded tnare 
to the influence of the weather than the l«cutt pott in the same part. Tbe 
top, puticularty, i« crurolilinG. 

RiciURD Smith. 



340. To Mr. Cobbbtt. 

Sim,— At the recjueat of my frieikd. Doctor Peter 5. Townaeod, I have given 
the above Certificate with great pleasure, aqd hope it may answer the pur- 
poses vou have In view froui it, as I stand pledged tu vouch for its accuracy. 
With much respect, 

Yonrm 
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341. Tlie fact, then, of the durability of this wood, is here 
put beyond dispute. If it lasts sound as a post out of doon 
for more than a buodred years, it may be &irly said to last 
for ever. . If it will make axletreei for a wagon, after bay- 
ing lain as a bam sill in the wet and dbt for fbrty ynn, It 
may be fiiirly said that it will yield to nothing but fire. 
This tree has no tap. It is all of the same quality, and 
Judge Lawrbncb dwwed me some with the bark on per^ 
fectly sound, after having stood more than twenty years. It 
Is all spine. It is just as hard when as big round as your 
wrist, as when it is as big round as your body. Here are 
hop-polet, then ! Here is staff to make hnrdle gatet for 
sheep-folding! Here Is stuff for clothes-posts and all sorts 
of uses. A Locust hop-pole, when once pointed, would 
■erre, and that, too, without any more pointing, for ha^a 
eentary. At Fleet-atreet there is one of the stakes which I 
mentioned above, and which I brought from the farm of 
Judge MiTCHSLu Whoever looks at this stake wilt see 
that it was a mere branch, and a crooked and poor branch, 
too, cut off from a tree ; yet it lasted ns a stake for thirty 
jreort, and is now as hard and as solid as it was on the day 
that it was cut off the tree. 

342. Will any one suppose, that the names that I have 
made use of here, are not real names? Amongst the 
wretched calumniators of the day, there may be some to 
pretend to believe this ; but no one will believe it, I wish, 
however, to leave no doubt with regard to a matter, which, 
as the reader will clearly see, I have long had my heart set 
upon. I will therefore state, that Mr. Sinolbton Mitchbll 
is a brother of the really celebrated Docroa Mitchbll, of 
New York, who has written so ably on natural history, who 
is famed for his learning, who is a member of most of the 
learned Societies of Europe, and who is not less renowned 
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for his learntn^ than he la for bis goodness, 'fhe Lawi' 
RENCES are, Effincbam, tlie uncle, and Henry, the fbthtir^ 
of Messri. X<awbis»icb, merclmnts at New Yorbj wlio tra^Q 
with London and Uverpool. Doctor Towmhhnd is the 
brotber of Mrs. Effingham Lawrshcb. He was iii 
LondOD last June 1822, and must, doubtless, "be' kn6vrt)| 
to oiaoy of tbe fitculty in London, In sbort^ these are all 
persiAis of the fint respectability la every lenae of that 
word, '■ ■ 

343. Before I dismiw this put of tbe subject^ nameljv 
the yreat (hirabitity of the wood, it is bare JHitioe tom^lf 
to insert two extracts from other English wtnka : the first 
U pert of a Nora, t>K HdwrEit, in bis edition of EvEi-yN'?. 
SvLVAt the Moand is ui extract trom the CaNTL>HAli,'s 
Maoazins of liie year 17^1. I beg ^e reader's attention 
tq tbese extracts. 

344. ' NOTB FROM HuNTBR'e EDITION OF EvBLVM'S StLVA. '' 

My oiMHnit fri«Ml, Awpk Harrittm, £«]., of BaKtrr, )m* fttvoMfd*)* 
witli tliaMlMiaBobMmrtfaKM, U > iMtw <lM«d Julr U, ires'!— " Tb« en* 
■* Mparlmmt thmt 1 kpiiw of, mpaeUnf Iht ^tflicBtMD of (b« tinlwr nl Ik* 
*■ LDeiNt-:b«e ta asy putpmci in ihlp-buiUinc, wh Id Vi)iiQi*( ^fM ^ 
•• i«*UM torn* Hmt abent Iba grtr 1733 ) Mid (Urc, bappenisB ta ba ac 
* qodatel ■mitk KU IngBiiduiu* ahlpvdclUi tlMt had b««n Kut over hy aoaie' 
■< laaMbaMi u( Uwrpool U faniU two larfB (bipi. I had fre^wnt coovnia* 
U'^Bi with him I rmfutiBg tha ^oalJtJM (rftb* lavwiliyJBcipalliiobw! traea- 
1 ift ihUaoBBtr^ B^aga panan of (riiicnatiaai he bad aiada taaof u«*flA 

V laaaai^i oa tkat )«^cct| which tba nstura of hii anpteyvtataffandtd' 
« aHnr i^puattmlttaa of doitiB wid« >d*aBtaca. . Hn JtckoMd tb«Oak*,£lNtt' 

V Aihai, and BaDyolbaf lislWr>tT«aa aammiaa to both aomvlea, muab io- 
" fMuP la dM aama loiti iu ENgUad i but frcquaBtJjr tpriw pf Iba LacMU 
" t^ ai of aUraradWiair i|walitiM bulb for atrangth and dontiiili i and iMad' 
" afttnUBajr, traHiBinDtt4aaBti9caiUdb*bMl, fl1rMl4b«.tbBfemtt)■l'- 
<• barbshadarernalwitltfartliabuUiliiifortbip*. Afttr b* had camfiMtA- 
" blisDgagicBanla'withUiaiDployenatLivarpa^, baiata wsUaMatlcii 
<Uh« Moaki focUMidft bu qnlaaki^, m) bariiiK ■ tuAiiHtaiiMlhy'of' 
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" iroa Aw ttu pnrpMi, tod DODB bMHf to be bad at that tine ID the eoimtiT, 
■< be waa obU^n] to put a itop to die work, till be betbought Iiimself or the 
" followiDp (uccedtmeum : — He bad fonnerlj (as hinted above) obterred the 
" CKtnordiiuuy strensth and flirnneu of the Locust'tree, and on thli occa- 
** lion toak it into his head that trU'QaiU of that tiiaber might be lubili- 
'■' Intad for iron bolts, in maDy places nhcre least liable to wrench or tniat, 
" as inhtteoingtbeSoor-timben to the keel, and the knees to the end of the 
" beams, ithich two articles take up a. lai^e proportion of the iron used In a 
" ship ; pnrporing, when bearriTcdia England, to bore ont theLocoMtree- 
" nails, and drive iron bolt* in dielr stead. When be first informed mc of 
" tbis scheme, 1 must own 1 thought the eiperinieac very haiardoui. How- 
" ever, as neceesily has no law, he put It in practice. The ship was bnih in 
" that manner, loaded, and sailed for Liverpool, where sbe arrived safe; and, 
** dMMgfa tbej met with some blowing weatlier on the passage, sbe never 
''■ntdeisa mucli water bat that one pump could (bsII; keep her free. Sbe 
■| nturacd back to Virginia the next year, when I had oi) opportunity of being 
" informed, by the builder himself (who was then Captain of her}, of wbat 
" had been the result of his project. He said, that during die pasiace, eipe- 
" dally ia blowing weather, he was very attentive In eianininc Ae wiMr- 
" ways, at, atlkat^ace, weak ships are most liable to work and strain ; but 
" that he could not perceive anything more than is usual in other vetidt. 
" When unloaded, she was hauled ashore upon the bank, in order to be 
" searched both outside and inside; when, on the strictest elaminatim. It 
" was found the Locnst tree-nails, that had been subitituted instead of Iron 
" bolts, seemed (to all appearance) to have effectually answered the purpose 
*< intended ; bawerer, it was thought prudent to take several of Aem dui, and 
*■ put ia iron bolts in their room : and this operation aSbrded another prmrf 
'■ of their cxlraordlnary strength and firmness ; ns they endnred lo be hacked 
■> out with a aet-boll, Just at well at though they had been iron : wharaa* 
*■ Otk. tree-nails are usually bored oat with an augur. Tbe neat visage the 
** ship made wat to the West Indict, where the Cqitain died, and with him 
■' mded (tbr tbe pesent) any further protecatien of this Otattar : for, though 
" the succets of the above experiment wat known to many, yet (a* It fie~ 
*■ quently the case with new discoreriei) none, that 1 ever beard of, made 
" any ate of Locust tree-nails in ihip-building till many years after j thou(h 
v on (he goodness of Aat article greatly depends die strength and durablenetB 
" of B ship. I Irequentiy reoonuneoded it, when oi^rtnnllics oflkred, but 
■^ all to no purpose, till about twenty years ago, wheu 1 was settled in trade 
" at Rhode Island, I persuaded tome tbiphuUden to try the upenment; but 
" notwithttandiogall my endeavourt, tbe use of Locust tree-nails (till canti> 
" Dued to be litde practised or known, tilt it happened to be adopted by a 
" biiildtr of same eminence at New York, and of late y tars bat been intro- ' 
" dated Into'general usethere, aadin totac parta of New England; but, at 
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■' yet, the uM of tht Locust-toM in ih^-buUdioE U oiafliMd to th« wHcle of 
" tree-nails, on accaiint of iM acnrci^ ; for, wai it var as pUntifiil » Oak, it 
" would b« applied to more purposes, such as knees, floor-timbers, foot-hooka, 
" Ac., beiog' much anperior to it, both aa to strmgth and daration ; aod, 
" from its spreading into branches, affitrds fall as lai^ a pnqtortion of 
"crook*,or compati-tifliber, aetheOak," 



345. EXTBACT TBOM TUB CntTLBMAn'S MAGAKIHI. 

Tkt Rawing Article a;^pearti» the GenHemaH' I Megazvuf or "AHg,\n\," 
rtL6l.Part2.pagt 6m.' It it ligntd £itn. Jttnq>. Ht it dttrribeH tg 
a CgrrofMidtiU at an Ameriat* gaiUwum, and oh miitme Legalia, luni- 
<■( bat large fartitne in the American war. 

" It is proposed that an Act of Parliament be obtained, apportion in g about 
" 1D,0W acrea, or such s quantity of die lands in die New Forast and the 
*' Forest of Dean, as maybe Judged snffldent for the purposes of Goremment, 
" to be set apart far growing Loaut-treei, Live Oak, and White Oak, for the 
" use of the Royal Navy of this country. TbeLocuat ii a nood of a reiniirkably 
" quick growth t so mncb so, that tweuty-five or tbirty year* will pro^ce a 
" bwce trn, fit for the me* commonly made of it. Itt itreogth is equal to 
" that of the Oak, and it is of )o dniaUe a nature, that a stake driven into the 
" ground has been known to utand exposed to the weather for the space of 
" eighty or one hnndred years, before it began to decay. Tliii wood is founit 
" by the American shipwrights to be siogijlarly useful in making the upper 
" works of large ships, and such partienlar parts of Teasels as are likely to 
" decay soon. The Live Oak and White Oak are made use offer the same 
" purposes as the Liocnst-tree ; and although they are of a lets durable nature 
" than the Locust, they are still more durable than the emman OtUt e/tkit 
" eamtlrif. The Locust is used tar making; of tree-nailt or pint for ship* j 
" and Iweire or fifteen yean will produce a tree large enough tot that parti- 
"culacparpoce. The Locust-tree grows well in this caaiiti7{ and my Lord 
" Aflshent, to whom I had the honour of sug^sting my plans upon this 
" subject, iuforuied me that he has Locust-trees now growing iu bie gardens. 
" It is also beyond a deobt, Aat the Lite Oak will grow well in this country, 
"Tie LooDSt-tre'e grows bisit in poor land, a dry, tandf , or gravelly soil, 
f and such as will produce scareel; anything else — of inch qnallly (as 
" well as of good laud] there Is a sufficient quantity already lunreyed in 
"the New Forest." 
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346. Bnt, now comes the greet question : Wilt these trees 
grow in England ? Will they arrive at a good size in Eng- 
land ? And will they arrive at that size in a reasonable 
•pace of time } As to the two 6ist, Yes j simply YES : aiid> 
as to the last, they will arrive at a good stze even moner thari 
a wortblexs and vUkmota Scotch Fir. 

347- However, this part of the subject must not be tbtrred 
over. I must do it juBtice, ' I have a new set of proo&, and 
those 0u»t tnterestiog iudeedj eonnepted with this partof the 
subject. In my uext Numbetj I will give an accountofsotual 
experiments as to the growth of these trees In England ; 
and when I have done that, I will seud to Fleet-street spe- 
cionens of this Icind of timber grown m Euglaud, I will 
■how, that the country would have been worth a hundred 
millions of pounds sterling more than it now is, If this sort 
of tree had, during the last forty years, beeo cultivated in- 
stead of the villaoouB race of Firs. I have facts to state 
niMm this suttject ; focts wholly undenii^le, Uiat mutt inte- 
rest every man that has got any feeling about him, be he in 
what situation of life be may. 

' 348. I have, this morning, meatnred and weighed the 
post of Mr. MitchSll and that of Mr. Lawrencb. The 
former, which the reader will observe, is, for the greater 
part, tquarei, contains nearly about what is caUed half a 
foot of timber t and it weighs tu>enty-nght poandt and a half, 
avoirdupois. The post of Mr. Lawrbncb, which Is round, 
contains, as nearly as possible, what is called a foot of tim- 
ber! and it weighs lir^-mnc pomd» Oftd three guwiers. 
Here, thm, is a foot of timber, etsnding in the capacity of 
a poet out of doors, and in a gutter; standing thus for up- 
wards of fourscore years, and weighing guchf-mne pounds 
and three tptarteri at the end of that time. Mind, too, that 
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it is Dot a piece of stuff tbat was cut. out of the heaitof a 
tree) but the whole of! a tittle tree that wis put into.tht 
grouud, bark aud all; wid.jtbat wa^ is all probability, not 
above wvcD or tight year* oM. 

349. The quioknen of growth ia a great consideration ; 
because every mm will «ay, thai^ if this tree will grow ia 
England, wad will grow faster thiu any other tree, to iQtro< 
duee it must be a benefit greater tlwn can be easUydesoribed. 
I am going to state the actual nusaturemefa of my own plant- 
ing, at three difiereot times ; Uiatit tv aay, in 1807, in 1800, 
and ISld. But, I must go back a little, in order to give a 
fiili history of these plantations t a history which, I am sur^ 
^ery moo of any feeing will read w'ltii a degree of interest 
that he has rarely experienced. 

360. The »wne of the plonUngs is ft piece of ground Of 
abont three aeres, perhaps, close by the village of Botley, 
in Hampshire, where I lived fhim 1805, till driven away to 
America by SidmoutH and Company'! Power <tf Imprvimmmt 
Billy Id 1917. On tliifl piece o( ground stood, aud staud^ 
a dveUing.bouse, about fifty feet long, forty wide, three 
dear stories high, with a high roof and high chimneys. 
When I entered on the place, in 1806, there were some 
Lombardy Poplar*, and some fiaw other things gf the tree 
and shrub kind. I grubbed all up. So Uiat there stood this 
great high house, upon e. piece of bart grottad. The .high 
roadpasfles within about fit^yardsof one emi of the house. 
There it stood in 1805, upon the bare and naked ground. 
Nowt at the tad of eighteen years, the bouse Is compiOehf 
iwiadiM a uwod, grown up out of trees not one of whiefat 
when planted, was more than four Jeet high, and the fiir 
greater iMurt of them were not two ftet high j and, what is 
more, almost the whole of the decKfawus trees, raised from 
the seed by me^ in and after the year 1806. 
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361. I, like all otiier planters, was ia hatte. The nabed- 
nesg of my hoaee called for ehelto', I bought lat^e treet, 
carried them to Bodejr at great expense, planted them; 
bat, by degrees, I pulled them all np, and flung tbem away, 
except a row of tbem, placed against a dead wall, merely 
u a screen. The plantation is, all taken together, the most 
beautiful that I ever saw. It conpstn, in part, of my IX>- 
CUST TREES, planted in the three years before mention- 
ed; and of the»e I am now going to give an account. This 
account will be read Jmndreds of years hence. The time 
will come (and it will not be very distant) when the Locutt- 
Iree wUl be more common in England tkan the Oak ; when a 
man would be thought mad, if he used anything but Locutt 
Id the making of rilU, potu, gates, joists, feet for riek~stands, 
stocks and axletrees for wheels, hop-poles, pales, or for any- 
thing where there is Ualnlity to rot. This time will not be 
distant, seeing that the Locust grows so fast. Tlie next 
race of children but one; that is to say, those who will be 
bom sixty yeitrs hence, will think that Locust-trees hare 
abpays been the most numerous trees in England ; and some 
curious writer of a century or two hence, will tell his read- 
en that, wonderjid as it may seem, " the Locust was hardly 
" known in England until about the year 1^23, when the 
** nation was introduced to a knowledge of it by William 
** OoBBBTT." What he will say of me besides, I do not 
know; hut I know that he will eay this of me. I enter 
upon this account, therefore, knowing that ! am writing 
for centuries and centuries to come. 

S5/2. In 1806, I imported several kinds of forest-seeds 
from the North American States, in which I had resided 
from 1792 to 1600. Of Loautt I sowed hut little seed. It 
was sown in the spring of 1806, and TWO of the plants 
were planted out itt April, 1807* 
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353. In 1806, I got some more feed; imd, ia 1809; I 
planted FIVE of the plaDts. These, also, were planted io 
Jprii, aud very late in April. 

354. In 1812, 1 sowed some more seed; and, ia 1813 (In 
Jpril again), 1 planted out FIVE of the plants. 

355. These plants always made part of a plonlafton, con- 
sisting of several sorts of trees. I l^ve not been to mea- 
sure these trees myself; but they have i>een very carefully 
measured under the direction of a gentleman, who lives in 
that village, and who has been so good as to send me a 
statement of the dimensions. The trees (for they are really 
tvmbeT'treet) were measured thus : First, the height to the 
tip-top; Sbcond, the number of inches round, at the bottom^ 
then at three feet high, then at nxfeet high, then at vine feet 
high and then at ivxlve feet high. If there were more than 
one limb, both, or ^1 the iimiw, were to be measured as 
high up as twelve feet Now, then, for the dimensions. I 
will speak of the toil afterwards. 

366, TV two treea planted in April 1 807, raised from teed 
sowed HI 1806, T7i«« trees have had seventeen years' 
growth. 

No. I. 
Height, 42 feet. . 
Inchbs Round, 68, at bottom. 

58, at 3 feet np. 

40, at 6 feet. 

32, at d feet, limb 1. 

22, at 9 feet, limb 2. 

25, at 12 feet, limb 1. 

18, at 12 feet, limb 2. 
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Hkigbt, 38 feet. 

Inches Rousd, 60, at hottom. 

34, .at' 3 feet, limb 1. 

34. at 3 feet, timb 2. 

31, at 6 feet, limb 1. 

33; at 6 feH, limb 2. 

22, ai 9 feet, limb 1/ 
' ,' ■ 22, at 9 feet, Htab 2. 

' "-' 22, at 9 feet, limb 3. 

17, at 12 feet, limb' I. 

18, at 12 feet, limb 2. 

18, at 12 feet, limb 3. 

Viefiee tteoS plcaUed id April 1809, roiwd ^<m. seed towei 
■ »itI808. Fouriem- years' gramth. 

Height, 38 feet. 

Inches Round, 28, at bottom. 

24, at 3 feet tip. 

23j at © feet' - 

23, at 9 feet. .> 

19, at 1^ feet. 

No. IV, "■■■'■ "■'";■'' '" . 

Height, 35 feet . < . - . 

Inches Round, 28, at . 

^ af up. ', 

3-\, at , . 

18, at 

■'7,,. at; ';| ;■ 
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No. V. 
HEioHr, 39 feet. 
Inches Round, 26, at bottom. 

23, at 3 feet up. 
20, St 6 feet. 

14, at 9 feet, Hmb 1. 
13, at ^9 feet, limb 2. 
13, at 12 feet, limb 1. 

12, at 12 feet, Umb 2. 

No.Vi. 
HstGUT, 36 feet. 
Inchbs Round, 24, at bottom, 

22, at 3 feet up. 

20, at 6 feet. 

15, at 9 feet. 

13, at 12 feet. 

No. VII. 
Height, 35 feet. 
Inches Round, 22, at bottom. • - ■ ^ 

20, at 8 feet ilp. ' - 

16, Ht 6 feet. 

14, at g feet. 
12, at 12 feet. 

The Jive trees planted in April 1813, raised Jrom seed sowed 
in 1812. ElmteH yemrs' growth. 

No. vni. 

Height, 89 feet. 

Inches Round, 32, «t bottom. 

25, at 8 fpet up. 

24, at 6 feet. 
,19; at ,9 fee*. 
)6i at 12 feet. 
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No. IX. 
Height, 38 feet. 
Inches Rodmd, 33, at bottom. 

24, at 3 feet up. 

23, at 6 feet. 
19, at 9 feet^ 
16, at 12 fee^ 

No. X. 

HsiflHT, 37 feet. 

Inchbs Roond, 38, at bottom. 

30, at 3 feet up. 

25, at 6 feet. 

24, at 9 feet. 

18, at 12 feet, limb I. 

19, at 12 feet, limb 2. 

No. XI. 
Height, 40 feet. 
Ikchbs Round, 3^ at bottom. 

30, at 3 feet up. 

26, at 6 feet - 
24, at 9 feet. 
19, at 12 feet. 

No. XII. 
Height, 40 feet. . 
Inches Round, 38, -at bottom. 

31, at 3 feet Up. 
28, at 6 feet. 
26, at 9 feet. 

22, at 12 feet, Hmb 1. 
16, at 12 feel, limb 2. 
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367. Now, let it be observed, that these frees are grow- 
ing atBotley; tbat anybody may see them there; that there 
are thousands Of persons who can bear testimony to the 
rise of the plantation; that the men who planted these trees, 
are living, and on the spot too. 

358. Did any one of my readers ever know, or hear of, a 
^wth of timber-trees to equal this ? Larches and Firs, ■ 
even-'thtesR soft things, were, perhaps, never known to get 
up and to swell out as ^t as this. I reckon the years of 
growth from the year of plantaig o«t to this year, inclusive," 
though there is almost half a year less. The last tree,' for 
instance (No. 12), has not been planted out eleven i/ears 
until next April. And did englishmen ever before bear cf 
BHch growth of timber /or feetter than Oak ? Look at the 
dimensions of that tree. Forty feet \i\g\\, three feet and two 
inches round at the bottom, and its two limbs, at t\eel6efeet 
from the ground, just the Aotne bigness, I regret that I did 
not get tlie inches round at twenty feet from the ground. 
But, only think of such a growth of wood ten times as good 
as Spine Oak! . . • 

359. But, now, as to the soil. No soil can be too good 
for such trees. But, the Locust will grow on almost any 
soil. ' The reader will have perceived a great diflerence in 
the rate of growth of the three plantations; and I am now 
abbut to show the cause of it. The first plantation (Nos. 1 
and 2) was made in deep, rich, fine mouUl. The third plan- 
tation (Nos. 8 to 12) was made in good ham, and by (Ac side 
of rvjowig water. But the second plantation (Nos. 3 to 7) 
was' made in a poor gravelly soil, having about a foot of 
earth, pretty well mixed with stones at the top, and then', 
as you went down, more and more of grave!. In short, 
very poor land indeed : a grovielly hrow, with, at about four 
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&etdeep,abedofsourola]' under the grmvEl. Tlib'snniiid 
WM, liowerer, uxii irmcktd, in tbe UBPiiir r* comswiidad in 
this work I tbe gnvel was kept at bettocn, ibough the 
ground was all uwU wfltwf to tlie depth of two w three 
feet. But> who can reasonably wi»h (r«es te grow fiwter 
than those of this second plantation. At the utmost, it is 
but fiartten years old, and the average height is ihirtji'Wc 
fmt tewea incbaj tlie average bigness round at ^tMiqt is^ 
luo/Mt fonrmcbaj and* at twelve ff«t bj^)), th^^t^ep^^ 
bignesa round is ooe foot five inches ; aqd the average diai 
mttm' if) more than seven inches. Where do yo^ And ?tich 
a growth as thii, even of ■f'irs T One of tktfe trees is auffi' 
cieut forficofnai9a^«:-fKUl; sufficient tocut«tUiof4wr* 
aud wmidovH out of. And always, straight or « rooked, fit 
fiM- Mprtratmeit, wbifh nrfi not abpv^ eighteen iocbes lo^, 
and only about two iachw through, You may plant to- 
day, uul have wood fi>r ahip^trunuels in five or six yesr^ 
time. 

360. I beg the neade;' to took fit the iJvpe ai the ahpvf 
trees. The two first were wanted to tpreqd, and were, 
therefore, pruned to have iimbs come out not for from the 
ground. !rhe kc^ of thew are ^Ijoju twenty /•f' WW*. 
The etbera, frpm Nos. 3 to \^, wer» plated jo ch^e ordeiy 
oot at mont than /wr /«ei apart. They were kept pruned 
fo a wflgle «fem, im^il Sidmouth fuid Coojipany ^rov? nf 
pff early in 1817- That year, and ISlg, tbey wentmi- 
pruned ; but I pnined them sgoio at (fhriftWAs 1819, 
though some of them bad then got limbg-top big *» c»t-oC 
My intentipq was, t^j^tthey should have ckar item* /or/ji 
feetJcag. The pninij?j9B of ^lese few tree^ pro||pced 8:gOCid 
large parcel fti Jke-wood i ^nd here is another important 
natter J for the J^ocpst tcood, greea pr dty, 4s ih^ ye^y best 
forfuol. Itis,atl?ast,warJy eqimltothei/tp^^. Alogof 
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ettbu^ when once birly on fire, wiU never go out. If it. 
be on fire at one end, innd you leave it to itwlf in tbst sUite, 
the fire witl keep eating on tilt it has consumed the wb^e 
1<^. What a difference, even in tbis respect, between this. 
wood and any wood tbat we hare of commoo growth in 
England ! 

361. This tree grows eveu better in England than in :Uie 
Umted S^ktea of Ameriea, generally. Aioag the coast, in: 
Peaaf^^^BaBf it will not thrive. It grows pretty welt in 
aome. paito of Long Island ; but not nearly w fait asdi 
30 olear as in England. They pAnU it in Hieir fields,. 
though they here .so much of natural wood^ They, 
never neglect to cherish tite Looust tree, though they- 
cdangbter every thing else. It doea not grow so fast aa in 
Eagjand. It is vxbt bbab, compared witk otiur timber. A 
good large tree will (etch from tea to twenty pounds ; and,. 
'<^hUe this is the priee of Locust, tliey cut up the taott 
bcttotiful Qoft-trees for Jir^^Mod / 

.1 363, We have this famous tree, atfd have had it for about 
a hundred years, growing in our ornamental pimittUiotu. I 
saw a trM or two tbat had been cut down in the gardens 
of LoKD IUnbuoh, at Fulbam, in 1819, just after my 
return from America. These trees were sold to a oarpenter, 
and I bought one of them. I have applied the timber to 
several rU*e^ suehM iiog-lu>u$fis, a towdrWttiKg horse, aSis 
/qt a »mok«-hotft€. 1 tiave had a wituioie-till, mode of (hin 
Fulham Locust, on purpose to ahoto at the Office qf tha 
R^t^, where any gentleman may now «ee it. It i$ ajaoat, 
seven inches through. I have also had nwte (title blQckt a( 
this wo()d cut out, and. they, ai;e at the Office of the-Register 
(n any jone to look at, and] if good reason be given for it, toi 
o2 
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be taken aioay. Some gentlemeD may wish to send a block 
to friends who are not iu London. If the booksellers who 
sell the Register in the country, should be applied to for 
the purpose, by gentlemen in their neighbourhoodi a block 
of tlie %oood may be sent to them. There is nothing like 
aeang in cases like this. 

363. Now let us see what are the inducements to the 
growing of the Locust.- Its use, at the earliest stage, w<mld, 
pwfai^ be hop-poles. The ordinary height of a bop-pole 
is about fifteen or raxteen feet. To obtain poles of sixteen 
feet would require, in land worth a pound an acre, annual 
ren^ nr yean' growth, and uo more. You see, that, in my 
waterside plantation, there is an average height of thirty- 
nine feet. This is in eleven years. And, in the gravel- 
brow plantation the average height, at fourteen years' end, 
is thirty-six feet seven inch^. You must cut off four feet, 
perhaps, to come down to wood big enough for the top of 
a hop -pole. This leaves thirty-two feet seven inches ; and 
that is sixteen feet three and a half inches for each of the 
seven years. But, it \m well known, that, as to height, a 
tree goes much farther in the first four op five years, than 
it does in the same number of years afterwards. The fact^ 
as to these trees is, that they were fit for hop-pole« at ^e 
years from the day of planting out. 

364. Four feet each way is the distance for planting ; 
and, then, an acre contains two thousand seven hundred and 
Uventy, Let us see the cost. The items are : the rent of 
the land for six years ; the taxes and rates; the frenchifl^ 
of the land, for, without this, half your time is lost ; the 
plants ; the planting ; the hoeing for three years. You 
must hoe twice, .once early in June, and once early in 
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Augast (in dry weather), for the three first years ; to keep 
out graaa and weeds. After that, nothing will grow under 
the shade, so complete will it be. 

.' 365. . We are going upon the supposition that the planter 
rents the Imid. A very: disadvantageous supposition ; but^ 
let us take it ; supposiog him to have a lease of twenty-ope 
years. He cleans bis ground well; and then, in the winter, 
this very winter, he. has it trenched in the manner de- 
scribed in this work, keeping the good soil, at the top, and 
especially if titere be gravel or clay at the bottom : but, in 
short, trenching in ilie manner there described. I always 
planted in ..^prij J- but, it is late; and I would advise the 
supposed planter to doit earlier. I suppose him to have 
plants of the middle size. In his twenty-one years, he wiU 
have three (at least) cuttings of poles ; for, when he has 
cut his first crop, up springs another; and he will now, at 
thissecond cuttiiig,gettwo ormore poUs from each platit. He 
will have more at the third cutting. How much is a sixteen 
feet hop-pole worth, that does not require shaving, and that 
will last forty years ? An Ash pole, when shaved, will last 
three years, and, ii part of it, /our years; but, a bit must come 
otr at the bottom of it in each of the two last years, which 
makes it but short; and, by this time, it is wholly unfit to 
stand against the wind, when loaded with the binds and leaves 
and hops. One Locust pole is, then, worth more than ten Ask 
poles, because there.isfm. times as much cost m carriage, and 
ten times, nay, thirty times, as much cost in pointing; besides 
the/alJir^o^ui length in the Ash pole, during the two last 
yearsof its service. The carriage is, perhaps, upon an average, 
one-fhirdportof the cost of the pole. Taking all these things 
into consideration, one Locust pole must be worth nearly 
a score of Ash poles of the same size and length. What is 
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•o Aifa pole worth t I sfaould luppow, tfatt, talce Kebt, 
Sarrej, Sowex, Worcester, Essex, aad all the bop-pUnUt'' 
tions upon an aversge, a fair jtth pais of sixteen £Ht cannot 
be worth less than threepence, besides carriage. At this 
!rate, and taking' all the difierenees of the two Into view^ a 
Locust pole Is worth nearly a crown. But, suppose it to be 
only tm timet as good i» the Ash; nay, suppose It to 
be only four tima as good, it Is then worth a gf^iUng i atad, 
indeed. It is worth a great deal more. How, theu, stands 
the account of ttie acre of land for the twenty -one yetrsP 

At tkt ead t^' tha fint Sim Yean. 

Cr. I. ,. 

37» Mm, Ml>, 136 » 

Dl. t. *. d, 

SUyean'rcnt € 

TUMBiidnitM 4 

Tmichiaf, atSAarod .... « fl » 

PlaaM,atllf.hliDiidnd„..U 17 

PluitiDc , lb 

■ SU hoeing* In threeyeara... 3 8 

iDtcnstormoiKj'UlvaDced,, 8 10 A 
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366. This is the mult at the end of eighteen years. 
Then the tBtwnt may grui up, or sell the items and the 
three years' growth to the luidlonl. This is all ploiu^ and 
all true ; but, it wduld, doubtless, be prevented by the 
imcnote of ZiocaMt pUaUatiemt, However, this ooncluslon 
is uodeniable. A product like this may be relied upon, as 
mSsAy as may a drop of wheat of four quarters to the acre, 
ID wheat land which is in good order for the wheat. 

367. If the plantation were for tm&er trees, the distances 
ought aiiW to be the same, and the whole of the trees might 
stand till eaoh was Mven or el^t Inehes through at six foet 
iroxa the ground. Then a part might be cat down. Pro*- 
bably it would be a good way to leave the trees then, at 
eight feet apart, this would give two thousand and forty 
trees to cut down } and would leave six hundred tad eighty 
tress to grow ou. The two thousand and forty trees cut 
down, are eadi of them fit to make a common gate post.; 
or, perhaps, to make from four to six window sill^ } or a 
couple Or more of door bUIp, or a ceupis of park-pole 
posts. These trees coUld not be worth less than five abil* 
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lings a-piece. . Tbe . above trees from number three to 
number seven, fourteeu years old, cannot, at this moment, 
be worth less than five shillings a-piece. Each of them 
must have, at least, three feet of timber.; and what timber 
is there that anybody can buy for twenty-pence a foot? 
The worth then, of this weeding of- the plantation would 
be, five hundred and fifteen pounds per acre at tbe end of 
fourteen years. The six hundred and eighty trees remain- 
ing would be worth a great deal more than a pound a-piece, 
at the end of another seven years. Thus an acre of land, 
besides paying rent and taxes, would yield a profit of more 
than a thousand pountis in twenty years. 

. 368. When I made my little plantations of 1809, I 
planted, in a field, about six acres, partly of Locusts, partly 
of Ash, and other trees. In cooseciueoce of Ellenboboogu, 
Geosb, LsBi^NCgand Batlby sending .me ito prison in 
ISIO, this plantation got smothered with we£ds,'Bnd:a 
bailiff , ploughed it up in 1811. A little piece of this^pten^ 
tation was left, it happened to be of Ash. The plants stood 
at tbe rate of four thousand eight hundred, and forty upon 
an acre. The trees upon the piecewhich was not ploughed 
up, are now worth, I should think, a couple of shillings 
eaxAx ; and that is at the rate of four hundred and eighty- 
four pounds an acre. So tliat there is nothing.BO very won- 
derful in the calculntion relative to the Locusts, tbe profits 
of which, I have,nndeed, greatly under-stated. 

.369.' In the year 1810, the Spring of that year, I sowed as 
many Locust seeds as I thought would produce plants suf- 
ficient for au hundred acres of laud; tbatis to say, two 
hundred and seventy-two thousand. I intended to plant 
these hundred acres in six distinct parcels (A landj I having 
tben six children J. and I intended, that each child should 
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haveonc parcel, and duU illy:tope sfaoukt ftll be fiurmers. I 
saw the seeds come up in the Spring, most tieatltifully, 
and the scheme seemed to be in a fair way of accomplish- 
ment. But, alas ! £i.lbnbor*ogb. Gross, Ls Bi.&nc, and 
Batlbv laid hold of me, in the following month of Jul; ! 
Away went the LoeusC trees ; and I l>ecame pitted, life for. 
life, against the THING, under the existence of which, I 
had been condemned to live with felons for two years:[>f 
my life; to pay a fine of a thousand pounds to the King; 
and to be held In bonds for seven years after that ; and alt 
this because I had expressed my indignation at the fioggmg 
of Engiiahmen, in the heart of EvgUmd, undtr a guafd of 
German Mt^onett. ■ Thefoor little Locust trees wereburied 
amot^t weods and speedily destroyed; but I took care of 
the sons, who, however, hare been prevented from be- 
coming farmert. 

370. My plan bad nothing in it that was not most ration^ ; 
and if 1 had now a hundred acres of land, or even fifty 
acres, I would not part ^vitb a single Loeiist plant, except 
to oblige a (riend. It will not he long, I dare say, before I 
shall make anot'uer sowing, with much about sueh a design' 
as I had before ; and Ellenbobough, Gbose, and Lb Blanc 
will not disturb my project, at any rate ; for which God be 
praised ! When the plantation of the trees fronv number 
three to number seven was going on, one of the m^n ob- 
served that the trees were very small. I ^id,- small as they 
are, we shall see them grow into great Umber trees.- One of 
the men, whose name wasGuBHAN, said : '' Our grand-chil- 
dren may. Sir, but we never shall." — " I beg you will speak 
foi- yourself," said I ; " for I expect to live to see them as big 
round ax my body." There is'bardly a tree of them that is not 
that already. And, indeed, it is a sorrowful instance of hu- 
man frailty, that menare deterred from planting iiecause they 
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think -dMttii^, tiiciMHifvMf rtuOl net Me a« turn eocn* to 

■ 871 • In the ltlM>v« a^cdUDU of expBBlea, I have omitted' 
die ckpense of p^unin^, or, at. leut^ of felliDg atid trim- 
aibg the polei and treei. Thet* expentM will &11 grtniif 
shprteftbeamonntof tbe.^nr'Wootf. The lop, however^ will 
not be rerjr great, aeangihat tbe trees are to be constaatly 
pniDfld, whether for pales or ftn- timber. My trees of the 
two last pUtftattons would have run out into ltml», like tbe 
tw6 trtfea of tbe flnt plaatatioa, if 1 bad Dot been oa^&il 
about .the pniolng. You mustt abt^ be careAil to prBiie 
ttoimw; and sDmetimes to give, n^oaly a.wialerpniiuiig« 
bat a summer pruning also. This, however, b a very. 
Oifling nattar ; for a clever man, ivith a good knife, will 
go over an acre in a day, and pick up his cuttings into the 
bargain ; though, perhaps, the summer cuttings are hardly 
worth (ucking up. 

37'i, I have 9nly one thing more to observe as to the cul- 
tivatkin } and that la, that I advise to cut down the trees, early 
ifi the moDtbof May,theyear after Jiaviog planted thentootin 
April. Early in May they begin to show their leaves, dnd 
then I cut them down within kd inch of the ground, taking 
qare io l^^ve a very sharp knife, and to bold the stem of the 
plant firm, so as to prevent the root from being loosened by 
the operation. If tb^ plant be of a tolerable sixe when 
planted ;. if the ground he well prepared, and the planting 
-weU performed, the tree will send up a ehoot of full four 
feet the first year. You must have your trees looked over 
in .about a forUtlght after cutting them down, and again, in 
about a Qiontb, to see whether there be more than one 
stwot coming out from each stem. If there be, you must 
r»b pff all hvA the ttrongtst. If this should be neglected^ 
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frUA tt eu^t out, 1^ May meww, yoa mwt Mar tiarf , 
n^ea winter oomei, hi btre bat one duot to «iKb •Mo. 

3^. <' It }« tt pity to cat it down I" How often kare I 
heard this exclamation frnm persons, and persons of great 
sense, too, whenl'Imte adWaed them to Ailt their yatmg 
trees down. Even gardenM^ftud anrterytneii are, to mauy 
ca«ef, with difficulty preniHed npon to refrain from acting 
upon the notion of this exclamation; which means, in 
i^ct, thlit it is a piff to liave straight and ftist-growing tteen. 
A neighbour of mine, the late Mr. Clbwbh, of Botley, toM 
me, that he sowed, when he was a young man, three acorns. 
In a row near to each other. I forget the number of years 
that he sulfered ttie plants to remain wben he cat two of 
them down doee to the ground, leaving one of Uiem un* 
torirhed. At the end of two yaars afterwards, he cut dowb 
ag^n one of the two which he had eat down before, learlng 
the other two untouched. At the end of twenty yesrd, the 
result was. What I cannot precisely recollect ; but, as for aii 
I can recollect,- tite tree which had been cut down twlce^ 
Was a great deal taller and bigger than the tree which had 
been cut down otrty once ; and that even this was half eS 
tall again, and more than twice as big round at the bottom, 
tn the tree which had not been cut down at all. ' If this 
be the case, with regard to trees that barenever been trans- 
planted, how necessary must i( be to cutdown transplanted 
trees! 

974. Great part of the foregoing paragraphs, relative to 
Ihe Locust, were writteb and pablished in 1833, In I^« 
I -wlebed to prodace proof of the quickness of growth, from 
ihiB plantations or plahlation of some otber persons or per' 
sotl. An instance of the snperiority of the Loeust over 
Other trees in point of qulAfifesfl of ^wth, I bad seen in 
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a iriantation of Mr, Gumtbr, at Earl's Court, less than a 
mile from the village of Keniington. I therefore had the 
trees measured, one by one g and published a list of the 
trees; but afterwards I too^theaverage of them, in order to 
Bare room. There were several trees of each of the eortsj 
about fourteen LoGcars, twelve Scotch Fir, eight SycA' 
uoRB, ten Spanish Chesnut, ten Rrkcb, eleven Ash, and 
thirteen Oas. I added the dimeostons together of the 
trees of each sort separately; and then found the average 
measurement, by n division by the numbei's that there 
were of each tree; the result being as follows : 

37&- I liave DOW taken the plantation of Mr. Gunteb, at 
^Earl's Corar, not a mile from Kentiiiglon. This planta- 
tion was made FIFTEEN YEARS AGO. It consists of 
JmcusU, Scotch Firs, Sycaigoretf Umes, Spatath Chemutt, 
Seeches, Ashes, and Oaict. I have, by permission of Mr. 
Gdntbr, had' the trees of this plantation measured with 
great exactness. The whole of the trees were planted at 
one h*me. The soil is everywhere the same. The trees were 
mixed in the plantation; and, therefore, this is as fair a 
trial, as complete a proof, as can possibly exist. Each tree 
was measured to ascertain the INCHES round at ilie bot- 
tom, then round six feet up, then round twelve feet up, then 
round the biggest limi, and then the lieight of the tree in 
FEET, was taken. To save room, 1 shall only give the 
average dimensions of each sort of tree; so that here we 
have an account, from which a comparison can be made in 
a moment. The reader will be surprised tosee the vastsupe- 
rioritif of the gi'owth of the Locust, over even the tqftest 
and most fast-gromng of our English trees ; but there are 
the trees to be seen by any gentleman ^at will apply to Mr. 
Guntbb's bailiff, who, I believe, planted the trees. And, 
as to the toil, it is Jikely to be good; but it is the same for 
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ail the torts, look, then, at this table. See the vast dWer-. 
ence. See one limb ot every hocu&t nearly as btff. round 
as the bottom of the trunk of every Oak. See ibe Locudts, 
at twelve feet up, as big round as the Ash, atthe ground. 
See the Locust, inall the dlfferetU gvtt,a great deal MORE. 
THAN DOUBLE the average of ^ the other traes taken 
together ; and, finally, see the Locust twenty'Seven feet 
high, while Ae average of all the other .trees is less than 
aghteea feet. 
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376. His pohit is> then, settled; and it is here proved, 
tfut it is an error to. suppose, that quitk-gromiig trees, are, 
for^fcot teoMon, trees of mi/l and -penthahle timber. It is cer- 
tain, that- the American RgA Cedar, and the \lAve Oak, which 
are evedssting timber, are. very tloto growers; and our Oak 
is also a slow grower, as will he seen above. (Xir feur is 
the same, and it: is eyerlasting. ^But our £ld«r, which is^ 
wheik young, tke.verjf ftutest ^ower that we, hone, is, thpngh 
it gets to but little size,as:durable«8- the Tew or XheLoaat. 

377* The Locust is not a tree to thrive to a very old age. 
It is in Its prime in about thirty or forty years. There are 
nnnyinKew Gardens tkree feet tkrmgh; and 7 bought, a 
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few jrmn ngo, two very In^^ butti, eat downla the gUnliai 
«t the Stable Yard, St. Junu's Pwk, Tbeie wcp*, 1 should 
tbiBl[,fiill three feet ibMtigb} ami tborti i« a LocusMree, in 
die ^^anten df a aAoid, forneriy kept bjr » Mies TtuJwri at 
' Brook-Gmeo, Hatnmerimllfa, with a trunk tmfaet roUN^t vii 
gneMed to be>(%*/«ir/e«t MgA. But, emt grett czc^lencf 
of thb tr«e b, it is fit ^ um s( oitji iigt ftbove foyr or fiv^ 
jwws. At. ihli fist affe, it inlt do &»r.«tli)to> It M no 
»appy part. Mr. Gonter's trees would now igakte as goodi 
Xoctttkpiu Of oay oUfiri«&..-&i IbataaJa wbiit.B^ the 
tree wlU ctmtaue to thrive, -is of do consequence at all. If 
Mr. GtmnR^s tfees were now to be;<)ut-dew% tft* fourteen 
liocusti VQuld be wofth ten timet as much as all the rest of 
the ph|Dtat[Qn,' though they make about a kundred and sixty 
in number. What^ theq ! will the Gooernment send to Ame- 
rica tv Lootut-pinsi'whilf they may h^Te.,theia grown in 
Wooi,i(BR FoassT, I9 about tea or fifteen years) Will they 
not plant these trees? tt will be done, a< lait, in fpite of 
the pretty gentlepien, if not with their good will. They 
must, however, take care what teed they gfit. There are seve- 
ral sorts of Locusts, that I know of, Midthey are all called 
■Lacmtt la Aincrtca. ' As to g«ttii^ tb« wedfrbm Sk-atke, 
where, as weH as inEnglaBd, the nertohawe been planted 
proml*cuouf^, and wlAout knowfgg any thing of the quali- 
ties of the wood; Mieh seed never can be relied on; I-do 
not Ithow- the seed of miAe of Ae sbitt, «tie fttni' the 
otbte; but IkB^>w4hepbfrf«l3iet»0nieD« tb«y-Bpp«ar«bove 
ground. Bnt,lf-/haveB ehannet that I oan M^.oniortfae 
ohtalnlng iJf this seed, mwly dwee may,'who havf ^iin^ 
dnids-'eF thtnukndetea^nd in naval viotoeies oD'thracP. 
pentine River, and on enterprises equally useful and equally 
gleiioui. ■ 

3^ 1 was-jtst ibont to chMe, or raMier to oeasf) tti 
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■{Mfik of <te,quichnaB df tlie gmwtb of tli^ I>oen4t, iviieii 
H ocoDFred t9 me, that it ni^ oot besmiu to obtain ■» 
aeevoot Qi ibB peagteta Of- tbe pteolMiofri of i^ftD Fe^aS" 
noHB, BOW EAti. -Ravnoii, memkMied by jne iD::tbe Be« 
tutcr (luHng my "RtwM RkleV jm tb« &U of 18fl& Tto 
History of these pluntatiOW is tt)9 llM«t istttrmUag, thit 
can possibly be, to all those who are engaged in planting 
or trto intmd to pjbwt, : Ut l^^ v«ry late fo ttw vont})'. of 
Uiiy^ I tomfl mow Locum in nr s»rdm M KmninftWH 
Nqi >ail)6: f)N«iifwi frr t))«,H(M« of Mwm ji» \^S9>, *wl WN 
bnriflff room -to traPH>l9qt tj^^m ptt KeQiingtonf 1 f<t 9 
frHwi in ^uw^e; tp let i^? t^wplsot tbeu jn « p^jQftwf 
c^ IHs 4eUs. TMy iv^re taHw in 4 «wmi ^^ VP In 
iHWdlef jaat IMrr »: V»m fegflt«» ijyid ij»rrie4 tQ tbe di*^ 
taace of thirty vul«». Tlvey wwe trowplantftf) IP n»W« At 
ficbtefw )Q«hM «f|irt* %hti pU^ts ««: vbo^t <i^t ; ipc^ffi 
spwtiaMit>4'»w«. Tbey werelJ^P)ltie^l tbegrpwdto 
very Aof tMot^ ^wew tibe 1^1^ a°4 ttt« 8tb MAVt Mfa 
days inclusive. The next year, 1824, 1 began selling trees ; 

MbQleol^ni^vhUik }v^ be«Q piitinto t^^ld in <^iu*rt 
mn- ^ I^r^ip XatmkA ut pWo^ w4 -^ pla^ tltenii 
OB il[Bei(Uiiett,G<ipTfmii-li « vill^g^ in 9pFhibv«, lying «d 
tJie. r^fld jgKW'tbc ip«¥n irf Fa^iifgdoa/ ^ t})e ^nm «f 
Ijl^ghmartbi t>fH)g';t^rtt«9isrio tli«l«(i«rt|i«D(twfoFi 
KW- TWy v«ra tfikN up )n tlw£«l4 in SmwK o« tbfl 
.J3tb Hunb (1^4)) *l>« wflrniflf of fi»f ctay b«uig 4n«j 
)Hltt)(ereJbfiipgjibMvy^af MMfvin t)ie«fterp9Qo. Tkfl 
«f|c(,c(^V it WfifPffl, 98^19* (W4 it l^UW <Swi4fy, tb«treH 
ittNMMWd iyiJW Ml j^ siVHWd4«,^bupdi«^.Hstit Mwd^ 
tb« }5tb wb«* tbe wagon arrived to tajm tbf n) 4q C«mu* 
Aiix. The tHui4ies ju^dc » v^ry grwt lo«d ibrOm wifpmi 
ri«pgftb9Vt^/ft!|:9ttov«tb« ra>v«i<Hr toiw of.tbe Ciid4»of 

J*fl: WMPM»« *JVy ff*w »»( pw*«* MP «r** Haw « 
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nwti; but a little fern was laid oa the insides of the 
wagon, and orer the top of the load, a Biog'le mat.was 
put overthe whole, and then the load watt bound on' with' 
a rope like a load of straw. The ti<ee8 were, I think, three 
daye npon the road, and, of course, could not be planted 
OBt'b^re the latter end of March. 

3^. There appeared to me to be abont forty or^itfty 
acres in the whole of his LordsbipN plantation, covering 
the side of a hiH of gentle declivity, in 8 part of his park. 
The plantation consisted of all sorts of forest trees ; bat,' the 
Lftcosts were tiot mired with the other trees, and were 
placed in clumps of one hundred, two hundred, three hun- 
dred, or more. When I saw them in the foil of 1826, they 
^peareU to be, upon an average, of more than twelve feet 
high ; and, at a distance, they looked like clumps of trees 
which bad been planted many years previous -to the plant- 
ing of the trees of the rest of the plantation. ' 

380. I was desirous, upon the present occasion, to be able 
to state very accurately, what were the size and htight of 
ttiem NOW at the end of four yean of growth. VMth this 
view, I wrote to Mr. Danibl PALHBa, who is Lord RaO'^ 
nor's bailiff at Coleshill, and who had planted ^e trees, to 
measure all the tree8,'one by one, contained in one of the 
above mentioned clumps. He took a clump which- hM 
Uinety-^wo trees in it. ' He numbered the tre^s from one to 
ninety-two, and sent me on the. 6th of this present month 
of March, the meaaarement of each individual treeMn the 
following manner : 1. lite bigneaaia inches roand just above 
the grourtd .- 2. The bigness roand the tnalk at six feet above 
tAe ground: 3. The height .of each tree,Jromthe ground lb 
the top of the topmost twig. I have added these dimensions 
together, dividing, in each case, by ninety-two ; and th'6 ave- 
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rage, casting away in eacli a trifling fraction, is as fullun's : 
Biguees just above the ground, eight inchet and a half round: 
bigness of tbe trunk six feet from tbe ground, six incheg 
aad a liaff: heigbt, sixteen pkst, Mr. Palmer tells me, 
that this clump is inferior to some of tbe others. He men- 
tions one containing four hundred Locusts, tbe average size 
just above the ground, fen inches and a tialf; six feet from 
the ground, seven inches, and the height twenty-two 
feet. He mentions a third clump containing two hundred 
Locusts, nearly the same in bigness round as those in 
the lost-mentioned clump, and in height tnneteen feeU 
The reader will please to olMerve, that these ti-ees were 
planted in the month of March 1824, and that, therefore, 
they have now been just four years in tbe ground. He 
will also please to observe, tliat the trees of tbe two last- 
mentioned clumps must at this very moment befit for hop- 
poles, Mid that they will last in that capacity for twenty or 
thirty years at the least. The trees in the two last-men- 
tioned clumps would split, and be more than sufficiently 
big to make tbe end bars, of what are called hurdle gatet 
for sheep and cattle, in which capacity they would last for 
a life-time or.two, instead of lasting for four or five years^ 
as is the case with OAK. These trees are, upon an average* 
now worth a shilling a-piece ; but, suppose they take 
another year to bring them to this point : they stand 
upon exactly five acres of ground ; reckon rent and 
taxes at two pounds an acre (for plantations are tplhe free), 
that would amount to fifty pounds for the five years. 
Allow six pounds an acre for the trenching and culti- 
vationj that brings the charge to seventy-three pounds. The 
trees would now cost, out of my nursery, and finer trees' 
than those were, for each hundred ten shillings, or five 
pounds a thousand ; or, for thirteen thctaand six hundred, 
which was the number sent to Cdlbshill, 681., making the 
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wliole cliargfe 1341. Thirteen tliousand, six hundred trees, 
nt H sliilling aopiece, amount to six hundred and eighty 
pounds; and these trees will t>e worth that money next 
year, better than an Ash pole of twelve or fourteen years 
growth is north six-pence. The profit theii wonld be of 
these five acres of plantation 639/. ; exceeding any of the 
calculations made by nic in the former part of this article. 

381. A plantation wlll.be converted to different nses to 
accord with the different circumstances of the ebuhtry in 
which it stands. There are no hop-grouiids near to ColAs- 
niLL ; but there are always various oaes for wood that is 
three inches through or nine inches round. Most likely 
these trees will be thinned out iot some of those usee. One 
half lefi, that half would become ftoaU sufficient for mode- 
rately siaed gates, or paling, or for sills to modoirs or doors; 
atid then they are worth a erowa a-piece ; and wlioerer lives 
to see these ti-ees at the end of ten years of growth, will 
see them wor^ tint crown a-pieee. So that a phmtation 
of about a hundred aCTes would, at Uie ead of twenty years^ 
in tol»ably good graonil, be a fwtuoe, not to turn up the 
nose at even by- the son or ^ughter of a pe«r. 

332. Bat, ia eotrntries where hop-poks are wanted^ and 
where Ash poles svU ob an svenage, I bcfiew, at tbree 
poMuds a hundred; wliat wtmld be the Take of a plaat*- 
tioB- lilte tbjit of Loas^ Rabnob? At liie end of five years 
histiwes would'bring & shilling a-jucce; bcwgcwt dosm, 
each stem would seitd lap two or three. He would have 
three times the number of sfarHings at the end e£ another 
five yeftrs ; fofj they would become poles » great deal aooner 
the second tim«' thao the first. Mr. WnaBay, an eminent 
attorney near Holt in NM-foUf, who bos written vnry ably 
and vevyuseEttUy oo the subject of pkntiag, aud particii- 
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larly on the planting of Locdstsj has produced several 
shoots from his plantations of one year's growth from stems 
that have been cut down, and, amongst these shoots, there 
was one more than nine feet long, and six inches round at the 
bottom, coming from the stem of a young tree, which had 
been cut down, on account of its having been broken by 
the wind. Mr. Daniel Palmer tells me, that there were 
eight trees in the clump, where he measured the ninety- 
two, which were short and unworthy of the rest; that be 
took these eight trees up last year, planted them in another 
place, and cut them down to the ground at once; and that 
they, though just removed, made shoots of six feet long 
last summer. It is, however, perfectly notorious, that the 
cutting down of trees causes them to shoot in this vigorous 
manner. It is impossible, that, when a Locust pole can 
be bad for a shniing, anybody will ever give three pence 
for any otber sort of pole ; and, it is also impossible, that 
any man of sense should not perceive, that this is the most 
profitable tree that can possibly be planted. Mr, Pal- 
mes gives me an account of the size and height of the 
trees in the general in the mixed plantation where the Locnsx 
plants stand ; and upon reducing these to an average, as 
nearly as I have been able, they appear to me to be less 
than one-third part of the size and height of the Locust ; 
to say nothing at all about the inferior quality of the wood. 
Not one penny of profit can come out of that general plan- 
tation for twenty years yet to come. Three crops of Locust 
poles, or two crops of Locust posts, may be taken off the 
ground before you can put an axe or a hook into the rest 
of the plantation ; and yet, even plantations like that are 
Tery desirable things. 

383. I have now left no doubt in the mind of any reader 
&.S to the great durability, the various important uses, and 
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the quickness of growth, of this tree. It remains for me 
to apeak in detail of the manner of propagating it, which is 
only from the seed, wliicli it bears in great abundance, but 
which will seldom come to complete perfection in England. 
My seed has always come from the neighbourhood of Har- 
risbourgh in Pennsylvania, and each seed is nearly double 
the weight of any that I have ever eeen gathered in this 
country. The seed is gathered in the fall of the year, and 
it keeps best in the pod } but, if made perfectly dry before 
it is put up, and always kept in a dry place, it will grow, 
ttiough not so well perhaps, after being kept for several 
years. The seed is as nearly as possible in shape like s 
kidney bean, but not above a tenth part so big as the seed 
of the common white running bean ; its colour is a very 
dark brown. If sown in the &11 of the year, or early ia 
the winter, a part of it will come up in the spring of the 
firiit year ; but it will lie only a small part j and, the plants 
which do come up, will, if there be sharp frosts, be very 
nearly destroyed. I sowed this seed repeatedly, and had 
very little success. I asked Juogk Mitchbll in Long 
Island, who had a nursery of these plants even ,in that 
country, how he got them to come up : he answered in two 
words, "ioti tAetn/" " Boil them," exclaimed L The con- 
versation was turned off upon something else ; but when I 
found such great difficulty in getting the seeds up at Ken- 
sington, I recollected the precept of Ma. Mitcbkll, and 
1 resolved to put it in practice, which I did with complete 
success ; not by absolntely boiling them,but by soaking them 
in boiling hot water. 

3S4. There is, however, a good deal of nicety attending 
this matter, therefore I shall describe the process very mi- 
nutely. When you have prepared the beds, in. the manner 
described for the Asb, take in the morning as much seed 
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as you think you can conveniently sow before night ; put 
it into a tub or some vessel, sufBcient to hold the seed, with 
vater five or six times as much in measure as the seed ; then 
take water at full boil out of your copper or other boi1in|f 
vessel, pour it upon the seed ; give the seed a stir up amougst 
the water, cover over the top of the vessel close, and there let 
the seed remain for an hour or so. Tlien talte off the cover of 
the vessel ; and raise up some of the seed by a ladle, or some 
such thing, and loolc at your seed, some of which you will 
find sivelled to nearly double their former size, and some of 
them hardly augmented at ali in ^ize. Another hour, or 
perhaps less (and yon ought to look frequently at them), 
will have made all the seeds swell, except a small part 
perhaps, and those will not grow at all. Then pour the 
seed, water and all, into a fine sieve, which will let the 
water through and keep the seed back, have some dry sand 
ready with a hole made iu the middle of the heap, to put 
your seeds into, and then mix up the whole heap of 
sand with the seeds, about three gallons of eand to one gal- 
lon of seed. 

385. Your beds are already prepared, and now you scatter 
the seed over them along witli the sand, in the manner de- 
scribed in the case of the Ash. Do not sow too thickly ; if you 
do, many of the plants will be destroyed by tlie othei"s,and will 
be very weak and not fit to plant out the first year at least. If 
sowed thinly, and if the ground be good, and the beds kept 
clean, your plants will be four feet high by the month of 
October, quite fit to go into plantations out of the seed bed. 
My plants are always sold from the seed bed, and a very 
large part of them are fit to go into plantations at once ; 
but this cannot be the case, if the plants be sowed thickly. 

39S. I hctve never sowed Loctrsis till the month of April, 
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or very late in March ; because, by soaking they ere made 
to come up in the space of a fortnight, aod they should not 
come up, till the sharp frosts be all gone. But, wheu seeds 
have been soaked in this maimer there is great care re- 
quired, to keep them from the suu and the wind ; they 
should therefore be covered as quickly as possible after they 
have been scattered on the bed, and the earth that goes on 
them should be made very fine. The covering must not be 
more than an inch deep, and must be Idd on very evenly, 
Buil with the greatest possible care, so that no open- 
ings may be left, for the sun or wind to find access through. 
If the weather be dry, as it ought to be for the work of 
sowing, water the beds gently, with a fine'fose watering- 
pot, the second day after sowing ; but not by any means 
while the earth is fresh at top; for if earth be freshly 
moved when you water, it runs together, and binds over 
the top, where it forms a shell, which is difficult for the 
heads of the plants to penetrate. Last Eipring, I had several, 
beds of various seeds which failed, but I wished to wait, 
as late as I possibly could, to give the seeds a chance to 
covai up. In the middle of June, or thereabouts, seeing that 
the seeds would not come up in these beds, and not liking to 
let them remain all the summer without a crop, I deter- 
mined, late as the season was, to sow them with Lacdsts, 
which I did in my usual manner ; but, the weather being 
dry and hot, I not only watered the beds very well, the day 
after the seeds were sown, but kept ttiem sheltered from 
the sun by mats, until the seeds began to come up. I never 
had so regular and so perfect beds of LocusT-plants before. 
They were upon au average a foot and a half high in the 
month of October, and nine-tenths of them might have 
gone out into plantations at once. 

387- Such very late sowing, is not, however, to be at- 
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tempted, unless yoii be resolved to take all the precautions 
which I took. If wet weather should happen to come fhe day 
after sowing, or even shady or moist weather, you need not 
resort to the covering with matsj but otherwise, the late 
sowing is not to be attempted without shading. 

388. When a Locust tree is a foot and a half, or two feet 
high, it is quite fit to go into any plantation, even amongst 
other trees; for, if cut down in the month of April, the 
year after planting, or even in May, it will soon over-top 
other trees; but if the plants be really too small to put out 
at once, they should be assorted with care, the stout ones 
in one lot, and the weak ones in another ; and thus, pre- 
cisely after the manner of the Ash, put into the nursery, the 
roots having firsfbeen properly pruned. 

389. I'bave, in foroier parts of this article, said enou^ 
About distances in the plantation ; but I must here add, that, 
when old coppices of a mixture of underwoods, want 
Jilling up, there is nothing like the Locust. In such cop- 

pices, there are fre<{uently vacant spots, of a rod or more 
square. The land in these spots produces nothing but grass 
and weeds. The grass can never be eaten off by eattlc 
without destruction to the underwood ; so that the fencing, 
the rent, and the taxes for these spots of load, are all thrown 
away. Those who take care of their underwoods, <lig 
-holes therefore in their vacant spots, and plant young trees 
to produce new stems. These, however, go on very slowly 
compared wi^ the Ix>cust. if the Locust were planted 
the year after they are sowed, in a bole made about six feet 
over, and three or four plants in each bote ; and if they 
were cut down the year after planting, they would always 
overuke the old coppice, and produce hop-poles as i]uickly 
as these would be produced by the old stems of the Ash or 
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CiiRSKUT, which mount foster, or at least become a pole 
sooner than abjr of the rest of our underwoods. 

390. Ab underwood, the Locust would not onl^ make 
poles, but stakes to last for a life-time. Mkshauz says, that 
when as big as one's wrist, or less, they are cut down, on 
the borders of the Garonne, in France, and are cleft in Ueo, 
to make vine props or stakes, and that in that capacity they 
serve, slender as they are, for twenty years. Nine times 
out of ten, our dead hedges, whether made of bushes or of 
rods, tumble down at the end of two years, owing princi- 
pally to the {Mrishable quality of the stakes, which rot from 
the top of the ground downwards, in a very short time. A 
hedge made with Locuststakes would stand till the rods and 
the bushes were absolutely rotten ; and these being not ex- 
posed to tlie working of the wet and the ground upon them, 
would last much longer than they now do. At any rate, 
the stakes would still remain good, and these are the most 
expensive part of the things composing a dead hedge. 

391. I have before mentioned the great utility of the 
Locust in the making of pint in the putting rafters together, 
or in the fastening of rails into posts. However small, if 
big enough for a pio, the youngness of the wood is of no 
consequence; for the young is nearly as durable as the old. 
Teeth for the heads of woodeu rakes ; stuff to split into 
little pales for making hurdle gates for sheep; stuff for 
espeliers for gardens : all these would come out of the cut- 
ling down of a Locust coppice. No part of it, except rtie 
mere brushy would fail to answer some valuable purpose j 
and even the brush, though it be green, bums better than 
the brush of any other wood that I know any thing of, the 
HicKoay only excepted. 
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SOS. I then hrtag to a close this very loti; article, bat, I 
trust, not longer than it is interesting, by repeating my ear- 
nest exhortation to all those who plant trees, to examine 
well all that I have said iipoa the subject ; and if they do 
BO examine, I am sure that the result will be, that this fine 
and most valua^e tree will become common throughout the 
whole kingdoiii. 



&OC1T8C CBOtHtTk 

In Ladn, Gledttsia Trtacaathos ; in French, Fivitr. 

S93. TbcbotBDicalcbaracterBate;— Ithumaleaailberinipbrodite flower* 
In the lame kitkia, and female flawers ia different plants. The male kat- 
kin£ are long, compact, and cyliitdricsl, and bave eacb a tfaTee-lcaved imall 
eiDpalement ; they bave three roundish petota, nbich spread open In the Toim 
of a cup; they have aturb'mated nectarium, the raoutU of which, afterwards, 
crows to tbe parti of fructification j they bave ■ix'slender Etamins, wbicb are 
longer tban tbe petals, terminated by oblong compressed aumiiilta. Tbe 
bermapbrodlte Bowers la tbe tame katkin are situated at the end; these 
bave empaleoenta, petals and ilainiaa like tbe male; and have a germeo, 
style aad seeds like the female, which are situated in different trees, and are 
disposed in a loose katkiu ; these bave a five-leaved empojemeut, and live 
oblong petals, with (wo short thread-like Declariums, and a broad germea 
longer (ban the petals, supporting a short refleied style, crawned by a thick 
stigma. Tbe genneB afiemards becomes a large flat pod, with several 
transverse parlitions, having a pulp in each division, surrouudiug one bard 
roundish seed. 

394. This is sometimes called the Sweet Locust; but 
Honey Locust is its general name in America. This tree 
seldom attains a height exceeding fifty feet. It is a very ■ 
beautiful tree, having the leaf very much resembling that 
of the sensitive plant, and keeping fresh and perfectly green 
nil the summer. The French, when they took possession of 
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Canada and the MiBsisaippi, gave it Uie vulgar oame of 
FivuTf because they found it bearing its seed in a pod a 
gt>od detil resembling a very long and niuTow-podded beau, 
that kind of bean, which, in French, is caJIed F^e, or 
Five de maraia, Tlie tre« seldom gets to be more than a 
foot and a half through at the butt. Michaux says, that 
the timber is not valutible, and that tlie tree, besides its 
value in the ornamental way, is principally valuable for tbe 
forming of hedges ; and this is, in reality, its great use. 
The plant comes up quickly, grows fast, has numerous 
branches, and those very fine ; fiill as fine as those of the 
HAWTHoaN; and these branches are armed with thorns, 
which, as Michauz says, rejider the hedge perfectly inipe- 
netmble. Each thorn is nearly two inches long, stout at 
the bottom where it starts from the branch, and regularly 
diminishing in size till it comes to the point, which is as 
abarp as that of any needle that ever was made, and a 
great deal more difficult to break, or snap off. As if this 
single dagger were not enough, tliere come out at about 
half an inch from the bottom of the thorn, two smaller 
thorns, each about a third of au inch long, but one a little 
longer than the other. These two side thorns point in an 
angular tine from the side of the main thorn ; or, to speak 
more properly, the point of an acute triangle is formed by 
each of tlie little thorns, and one side of the main thorn. 
So that here is a dreadful weapon : here are three of the 
■sharpest things ever seen inthe world, pointing atevery crea- 
ture tliat approaches the hedge. 

395. I will now speak about tbe moile of raising the 
trees; and then about that of putting them into hedges. 
The seed, which comes in a pod above described, is a great 
deal larger than the seed of the Locnsr : it is, I should 
think, more than three times ta large. It is precisely as 
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biird;-wbich ia prutty nearly as hard as a bIodc It must 
be had from America, for I have not the smallest idea o( 
its ripening in England : bat it may be had at a reasonable 
rate, and a comparatively small quantity will suffice for the 
making of a very considerable hedge. 

396. The SEED is to be prepared for sowing by loakitigt 
in precisely the same manner, as is directed in ttie case of 
the Ix>cusT. Vou must pay the same attention to prevent 
the seed from bursting irom over heat, and take all Ihe 
precautions about watering, sliading, and every thing 
else, just as pointed out in the case of the Locdst, in para- 
graph 384. When the young plants come up, they ave 
to be treated in just the same manner as is directed in the. 
case of the Locust. If sown in good ground, and kept 
very clean, and managed properly throughout the summer, 
they would be eight iucheti high in the &U of the year. 
They need nut be put into a nursery if your ground be 
ready for planting them to form a hedge. They are ready 
tp go out at once, and therefore it would be useless to put 
them into a nursery. 

397. As to the manner of planting the hedge, in the 
first place the ground should be well trenched, and other- 
wise prepared. The young trees should then be planted 
in two rows, one row being about fifteen or eighteen inches 
from the other. The plants should be about fifteen or 
eighteen inches apart in the row, and the plants in one 
row standing opposite the middle of the interval; of the 
other row. 

398. Hiis work of planting may be done either in 
the fall or in the spring. The ground ought to be 
kept qnite clear from grass and weeds the first year 
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after plaotiu^. IF all be done well, the trees, without 
being cut dowa, which they ought not to be dll they 
bsre stood a year, will make good shoots, and will 
particularly increase in size of stem. The next spring ; 
that is to say, after they have stood a year, you cut 
them down close to the ground. Each will then send up 
three or four stout shoots. When these have grown through 
tlie summer, take out any little weak shoots close to the 
stem, and cut down the stout ones to within three or four 
inches of the ground. Out of these stems will now come 
such quantities of shoots, that the fence will be complete 
in a very short time, and only want trimming, clipping 
and the like, according to your fancy. The whole of the 
space, between the two rows, will be filled up by side 
shoots; and the hedge will be quite impassable by any 
animal bigger, at any rate, than a rat or a cat. It would 
remain quite undisturbed; for nobody and nothing, made 
of flesh and blood, would attempt to assail it ; and, besides 
all the rest, the foliage is so very line, that even as an orna- 
ment, it would be desirable to have it in a hedge. Our 
hawthorns are very beautiful ; in loose hedges they have 
bloom as well as leaf; but we have to set against this the 
early fading of their leaves, -their great liability to be at- 
tacked and devoured by caterpillars, and all the ugliness, 
and indeed injury, arising from that circumstance. Now, 
the leaf of the Honey Locust is attacked by no insect, and 
its green is as fresh in August as it is in May. As a plant 
to form a hedge, this surpasses all others, and for that use 
I strongly recommend it, and hope to see it become of very 
general use. 
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399. The botanical characters are : — Tlie impalemeDtof thejdower ii mono- 
peUtous, ciiloured anil cut into five sharp Be|;meiiU at the brim, aud i> per* 
maneut. Thi corolla I* coinpaeil of five oval petals Hbich spread open aai 
are Urgtt than the eaipalement. It bai elgbt short and awl'sbaped ttamina, 
crotrricd by umple sammita. The cermni it coiDpreiscd and immened in 
the large perfaraled receptacle. Tbe style is sleoder; it baviDg two acu- 
niinated stigma, wbich are reflexeil. The capsules are two, Joined at tbeir 
base; tbey are roundish, each beinE terraiuated by a larce vIdEi ioclo^f 
one roundiib seed in each. 

400. There are maDy varieties of the Mafui; and some 
of tbem are very beautiful tr^es. Our Svcahorb is a Maflk, 
and is called by the French the Grakd Erablb, or Great 
Maple. We have a Maple in onr woods ; it is a very tena- 
cious inliabitant of coppices, hedge-rows and hedges; a 
very hardy thing, makes very good fuel, in fagots ; but it 
makes no poles, no hoops, no rods, no hurdles; and it 
scarcely ever becomes a tree as big as one's thigh. It is 
mere brushwood; and of no more use as a tree, than the 
poppies, or wild parsnip, or wild carrot, are as cattle-food. 
Our Maplb is a weed of the woods, and we bum it, because 
we know not what else to do with it. 

401. The AuBRiCAN Maplbs are in great and beautifnl 
variety; and our own Sycamosb is a very fine and stately 
tree, grows to a great size, is wonderfully hardy, and loaded 
with on uncommon portion of leaf. There, is no tree, I 
believe, that has so great a weight of leaf in proportion to 
its height and size as the Svcamobb. It will, too, grow 
in any soil, even the shallowest and tlie worst. It is fre- 
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quentljr seen on the bleakest hills throughout the high parts 
of Hampshire and WilUbire, where It appears to have been 
left quite atone by the dattnieUoo of all other trees 
around it, 

403. The timber of our Sycamorb Is white and soft, and 
not valuable by any means ; this is not the case with the 
Ahbrican Maples, which produce some of the finest wood 
in the world. Howerer, the manner of raising the plants 
fs the Mme in all cases. No man erer dreamed of raising 
English Maple ; but our Sycamobb is txinstantly r^ed in 
yreat numbers, and it is b^i^ly to be believed, that any 
nurseryman ever raised tliem, except from seed. 1 will 
first give an account of raising of Maples from seed, and of 
managing them until the time, of planting out ; and then, 
when I come to speak of the several sorts of American 
Maple, I will give my opinion respecting the forming of 
plantations with them. They are most beautiful trees, 
varying very much as to their leaf and their form, and they 
produce not only the sugar, of which so much has been 
said, but some of the most beautiful wood, for various pur- 
poses, that ever was seen in the world. 

403. Ilie SEED of the Maple resembles somewhat the 
seed of the Ash. That of our Sycahorb comes in pairs, each 
seed having a broad wing, and a pair of the seeds the boys 
call tpectacleg, which they are not much unliice, and which, 
pressed upon the nose, will hang on there^ like an old- 
fitshioned pair of grandmother's spectacles. When the 
seeds are ripe, they should be gathered, made perfectly dry 
h) the nin;' and sown in beds in the mouth of November, 
}n (he same manaer as directed for the Jgh i all the rules 
{here laid down are to be followed with the greatest exact- 
ness In tfais-case. 
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404. There are several of the MAPtm, the Med of which 
do not come up the fint year ; and they wilt not come up 
the first year, do what you will to thetn. The safe way, 
therefore, is, as some do, and some do not, come up the first 
year, alv^ays to how ia the month of November, In the 
manner above directed. If they come up the first year, U 
is well ; if they do not, they will be apt to come -Up t)«y 
early the second year ; and if a sharp frott come juit after 
their coming up, it will assuredly cut tliew off; so that you 
must watcb tbem veil tbrmigbout the moDtht of February 
and March, and if ycni see fn»to appn»ik;bing, you must 
cover the beds to protect the plants. 

405. When the plants are upj tbey mutt be weeded With 
the greatest possible care { and kept well weeded, snd the 
earth stirred amongst them a little, during tlie whole sum* 
mer. In the month itf October, they will. If tliey have 
been well taken care of, be more than a foot high j and, 
tbeoj they are to go into a nursery in the same manner as 
directed for the Ash. Tb^ have very good and busby roots} 
^ey move extremely well, and grow very fast. Tbey 
should be sorted in the manner directed for the Ash ; "in 
order that the plants of the same height and size may 
stand together; and may be ready to be taken out to go 
into avenues or plantations,without8Dy more sorting. The 
small ones may stand in the nursery a couple of years ; but 
tbe large ones should stand there but one year; for the 
jrouuger tbey are when they go out> the greater their pro- 
gress, the straigbter their form, the larger and loftier they 
become, and the m<»e durable tbeir Uve«. 

406. If put into plantations, the distances ought to be 
rows four feet apart, plants four ieet apart in the row, those 
of one row to stand opposite the middle of tlie intervals in 
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the other row. The Maple would not be of niueh valoe as 
poles ; but young trees of this sort would be of more value 
than the commoo Fir, at any rate; and, in order to have a 
wood of Maples, the thinniDg out at different times must 
be carried on precisely in the same manner as directed for 
the Beech t to whicb directions the readra- will be pleased 
to refer. As to the felling of the Maple, like other deci- 
duous treeD, the bark of which is of no value, it ought to be 
done while the leaf is off. Nothing good comes up from the 
Mem of the Maple, and therefore it ought to tie grublwd 
up roots and all, that the ground may be employed with 
something else. 

407. The Ammean MapUs are wortiiiy of particular at- 
tention. The wood of most of them, as I have said before^ 
is singulariy valuable. There are seven of them. Fint, 

" the Wbitb Mapue (Acer Eriocarjtum) ; second, the Ran 
Flowkring Maflb {Acer RiArum) ; third, the Sugab Maplb 
{Acfr Saccharmum) ; fourth, the Black Sdgak Maflb (Acer 
Nigrum) ; fifth, the Moosb Wood (Acer Striatum) ; ^tb. 
Box Bt-DBR (Acer Negnndo) i seventh, Mountain Maplb 
[Acer Montamtm). The first of these is whitish on the 
under fiide of the leaf: it does not attain to a very great 
size, and the wood of it appears, from Michacx, not to be 
very valuable ; but it is a very beautifiil tree, and the wood 
is sometimes used for the inlaying of furniture. Hie 
second, or Ran Flowbbing Maplk, is a tree which rises to 
the beighth of seventy feet ; it grows best in very moist 
ground ; and in New Jersey and Pennsylvania there are ex- 
tensive marshes, called Maple Swanga, entirely covered 
with this tree. 

408. The wood is made use of for many purposes, etpe- 
dally ornamental fumitiire. It is this tree which produces 
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what is called the '* Cdrmd Maflb," liunoiis (or its beauty 
throughout the United States. I have a chest of this wood, 
the bonrdB of which are about two feet, or rather more, 
broad. E^ch hoard, if the chest were taken to pieces, is fit 
for the making of a very beautiful table. MtcuAcnE says, 
^at, before mahogany became generally fashionable in 
the United States, the fioeet furniture was made of Rkd 
Flowbring Mapui, and that bedsteads are still made of it, 
"which in richness and lustre exceed the finest mabogsny. 
"At Bostcm, some cabinet-makers^ saw them into plates 
" for inlaying mahogany. But the most constant- use of 
" the Curl Maple i», the forming of stocks for fowling- 
" pieces and rifles, which, to elegance and lightness, unite 
" a strength resulting fivm the accidental direction of the 
*' fibre." 1 have received, this year, some gun-stocks of 
this wood, and also some Broom Cohm Broous, the handles 
of which are of this wood. A broom and a gun-stock may 
he seen at my shop at Fleet-street, and, after seeing which, 
the reader will want no further inducement to endeavour 
to rear some of these trees ; hut it must he again observed 
that the tree does not attain to any considerable size, except 
in land approaching to a swamp or marsh. 

409. The third sort, or Sdgar Maplb, is MHsetimes called 
a Rock Maple, or Hard Maple. It is a native of the colder 
parts of North America, and is nowhere more abundant 
timo in Canada, New Brunswick, and in that miserable 
country Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. It rises to the 
height of fivm fifty to eighty feet, but does not attain a 
very great size of trunk. Tbe wood of this tree is used by 
wheelwrights for axle-trees and spokes, and for variotu 
other purposes of great and general utility. Besides ibis, 
it produces most beautifiil wood fur cabinet use ; which 
wood has been, and is, called by cabinet-makers, the 
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JBinPs-eye Maple. It is most hifbiy' Vfthied for ialRying' 
iDBbograny, for making bedsteads, portable writing-deBks > 
and U indeed looked upon, I believe, as wood exceeding all 
others in beauty. But, the great use of this tree might be 
the making of sugar. I remember Beeiog several trees in 
Nova Scotia which were under the operation of sugar- 
making. This work is bvgun in the oionUi of March, k>ng 
before the snow quits the grouod in Nova Scolia. lattle 
troughs are placed agaiost (he tree, which tiare peiforatitms 
made in them ei^teen or twenty inches from the ground,' 
the perforations being made in an obliquely ascending 
direction. Care ohould be taken that the augers do not 
enter more than half an inch within the wood. Tubes are 
put into the holes, to conduct the sap down into the trough?. 
The sap U every day collected, and temporarily poured intO' 
casks, from which it is drawn out to fill the boilers. The 
evaporation is kept up by a brisk fire, and the heat ia 
maintained until the liquid be reduced to a syrup, after 
which it is left to cool (having been careAilly skimmed 
during the boiling), and then strained through some thick 
woollen stuff, to separate the remaining impurities. Maple 
sugar, manufactured in this way, "is (says Michabk) lighter 
" coloured, and in proportion to the care with which it is 
** made, and the judgment with which the eraporatioa is 
** conducted. It is superior in quality to the brown West 
" India sugar, generally used in the United States : its 
** taste is as pleasant, and it is as good for cuUnai^ pur< 
" poses. When refined, it equals in beauty the finest sugax 
** used in Europe ; but, from prejudice, it is made use of 
** only by the people where it is made. Wild and domeatiQ 
** animals are inordinately fond of the Maple juice. I feel 
" authorised in recommending this U'ee for propagation in 
" all tlie iiortbero countries of Europe." Now, us these 
facts are ineontestlble ; as sugar is become a sort (^ neces- 
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aery (tf life ; u we never csu have cane sugar witbont the 
help of slarae ; seeing that nobodf, witbout dire cootpul- 
sion, will «ror]f in the producing of it ; what a noble (gib- 
ing if here for the inde&tig^le exerciBB of the humatiitjr 
of Mr. Buxton and his associates I It is now about Afiy 
years, I believe, sitice Massa Wilberforck commenced his 
eulogised labours in &rour of the blaclu> If be bad tben 
earned a hmidred quarters of Sugar Maple Seed to be 
brought from Nova Scotia, which he might Iieve done at 
a thonsaad A part of the e^nue that silly people were put 
to in purchasing the Negw tracts in the course of one 
year; and if be bad caused those seeds to be sown, 
and all the humane people had joioed togeUier ia eausiog 
the trees to be planted and cultivated, there would have 
been more sugu- raised in England at thie time tbso would 
have been neeeseary for twice its eomumption. Bat, ia it 
too late now ? It never can be too late to do good ; and 
bere is good unequirocal. The tree would first give sugar, 
and, when cut down, make beuitifiil tables to use the sugar 
upon ; beautiful chairs to sit upon while sipping tbe eugar ; 
and besides Ais, Michadx tells w that " tbe ashes of the 
" ScoA a MAPI.B are rich in ttie alkallae priociple," and tfaat 
" it may be confidently asserted that they furnish tbur-fiftlis 
" of tbe Pottuh exported to Europe from Boston and New 
" York." Nor do the virtues of this tree end even here ;, 
for MicHAux says, that the Charcoal of this wood is pre- 
ferred to every other, it being iieavier, and of course 
etroager, and it must therefore be tbe best for the laanu- 
&ctiire o£ that artiele, in tbe mailing of which our old 
despised J)oa Wooo has become so highly esteemed, which 
article m so notoriously effieacioas ia' tbe thinnirag of n 
f mrphe popuiatim," an object which oow appears to be« 
near to the hearts of bis Majsny's rAiTOrui. CaMHotm^ 
q2 
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410. The fourth, or Black Spqab Mapi-b, differs very 
little from the Common SncAR Maple ; but> as a tree, it 
has a more ample foliage than the other, and is very 
proper for the forming of avenues and adorning paries 
and gardens. 

411. The fifth sort is called the MoosK Wood ; in some 
parts <^ America it is called the Stripsd Maplb, which is 
descriptive of the bark of the tree ; but it was called 
Moo» Wood by the first settlers, because, the Moosb (an 
enormous Deer) was observed to subsist during the winter 
and the spring upon the young twigs of this tree. It is a 
tree that grows extremely fast, and is very beautiflll 
as a tree. The wood is white, and does uot appear 
to be very valuable. Its principal use in its native country 
is fiimisbing the farmers, at the close of the winter, with 
the means of sustaining their cattle. It is amongst the 
very earliest trees in America, whose vegetation announces 
the approach of spring. As soon as the buds begm to 
swell, the horses and cattle are turned into the woods to 
browse the young shoots ; and, poor as this resource may 
appefu*, it is a very great one, since the twigs are full of 
saccharine matter. In England this tree can hardly be 
planted except for ornament, but it is a very fast grower, 
and very ornamental. 

412. The sixth sort, or Box Eldbr, or Ass-lgavbd Ma- 
plb, does not mount to a great height; Michaux does not 
appear to attach any very great importance to it, but regards 
it merely as an ornamental tree. It grows very fast, and k 
very pretty. This ia not saying much in its favour, and I 
cannot very well see why Michaux recommends It to be 
planted in coppices, to be cut every three or four years, 
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when, be aays, '*It would afford a profitable product in Its 
"tprouU" The Iraaslator of Micaaux waa a 8on of an 
.^Imerican tenatory and I have not Michaux in French, at 
band, Mr, Jaubs Hillhodsb (the translator), who dedicates 
the translation to his lather, whom I had personally the 
honour to know, as the most loog-winded and pointless 
speech-maker that I ever happened to hear o^ save and 
except our own Mr. BaoncHAU. This Mr. James Hili^ 
HocsB, the translator, little imagined that be would make 
the mouths of our Cockneys water, when be was talking 
of whole coppices of "tprouts," which, to a certainty, 
tbey would interpret into those delightful things, which, 
under the names given to the shoots that come from the 
stumps of plants of tlie Bretaica kind, and which are 
always at band in every season of the year, cause such 
abundant employment and custom to the apothecaries and 
druggists and the vinegar and pepper merchants of every 
piU't of tbJa wonderfully populous kingdom. 

413, The seTenib and last sort, is the Mountain Maplb, 
which 1 have seen a great many times in America, ,but 
never saw it of a height above eight or ten feet. It ap- 
pears to have no properties that render it valuable ; but it 
is a very pretty shrub, and I could not refrain from men- 
tioning it on this occa»on, in order to include all the Ame- 
rican Maples. 
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Id L&Un, Sorbus t in French, Sortiti. 

414. The botanical character* are ;— The flower hai a gpreadiD^ coDcare 
peimanaDt etnpiltideat of on« leaf, Indeiitnl in B*v parw ; it hu Bra 
rooudiib cmeave pMtd*, wblcb are tu the aoipalcBiaBt, a&d abaut twaatr 
awl-ibaped itamiBa, which are alio iaiertcd in the eopaleiDeiit, termioBled 
by rouadish lumiuiti. The gcrnen ii situated under the Sower, ■upportinE 
tbrec ilender itylei crowned by erect-headed ttlgmaa ; it artenrirds becomei 
a toft dinUlicatcd fTult, enclMio; three or fitur oblonc cartUafiiMU Keda. 

415. ThiA is neither timber-tree nor uoderwood ; uid I 
otentlon it ta this boolc only hecHUse It ia found hei« itad 
there in almost all our coppices. I know of no utiNtj' 
that belongs to it, and cannot gaeta »t the r«Mon for calling: 
it an AsB, which it resembles in no respect whatever. It 
k planted, as an ornamental shrub, merely on account of 
its larg« bunches of red berries, which it bears in great 
profusion, and which hang on till a late seoaen of the year, 
unless the birds be very much pressed for food, and then 
the benies disappear very quickly. 

416. This tree thrown out a^reat number oi^teken, and 
from these it is generally propagated. The sdcsbrs are 
dug up when small, put into a nursery for a year or two, 
and then planted out where they are to stand. But, a 
great part of the merit of this shrub, consists in its being 
somewhat lofty ; and to have it lotly, and with a straight 
trunk, it ought to be raised from seed. The seed, like that 
of the Hawthorn, has a pulp on the outside, a hard shell 
next to the pulp, and within the shell is the kernel. 
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417. Tbe *eed ought to be gathered when ripe, aud then 
iDsnRg«d and sown io Uw same manner as directed for the 
seed of the Hawthorn. Sometimes, howeTer, the seed of 
the Mountain Ash will come up the Jirst year ; and, there- 
fore, «A the sptice required fof the sowing of this seed will 
necessarily be small, it may be as well to sow it, rery nearly, 
as soon as it is gathered. If the plants come up tbe first 
year, or only a part of them, it will be sufficient ; for a 
great number of sdch plants never can be wanted. 

418. Wlien tbe plants come up, they must be carefully 
weeded and kept clean throughout the summer. In tlie 
fall they will be nearly a foot high, and then they ought to 
go into a nursery for two or three years. Not more than 
three ; and then, when phipted out, it will not be necessary 
to cut them down the year after planting, for they hare 
very good roots to remove ; they strike off quickly ; and if 
planted in the month of November or in March, the roots 
will supply the plants with sap, without any cutting down. 
If you wisfa the tree to be lofty, you must prune off the sider 
fllioots, as the plant advances in height, in the manner 
directed in paragraphs 137 and 1^. When it has got the 
Iieight of olear trunk that you wish it to have, you leave off 
pruning, and the tree then presents you with a fipreading 
and ornamental head. 



VBE OAS. 

In Ladn, Qttercus ; in French, CMne. 

4iy. The boUuicftl characters ajt : — It has male and retoale fluweri od 
tlie Earae tree ; the male ftuwert are disposed iu » loote katkin ; these ha*a 
an empklenieQt of one leaf, divided luto fciar or Ave sf^eati ; they hsTt 
ao petali, but piacijr jturt ItoBiui, tcrmtuatod by \»rgt twin lumoilu. The 
female fluirtn, which (it cine to the budi, have a bemitpherical thick 
empalcmenl of oae leaf, whtcb \* rougit and entire, almost hldlDg the flower. 
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WUch bu no peUl, but ft iiubU oval [Brmen lupportiaK a lioclc Bre-pi^tcd 
*tjit, crowncil by uD^le permucDt ■tlgmaa. Tks geniwii afterwanb 
beconct an oval nut, or rcotd, with • thick carer, havioE one cell, the baic 
of itbicb U filed inU the empalemcDt or cup. 

420. "Die family of O^s is Dameroos indeed. Perhaps 
there are teu or a dozen different varieties amongst the 
natire Oaks of England, each somewhat distiaguiahed from 
all the rest, whether by the shape of the lea^ tlie uze of 
the leaf, Uie colour of the leaf; by the size, colour, or 
shape of ibe acorn. If you stand upon a hill, and look 
down upon a pretty large Oak wood, which you do almost 
anywhere in the Wealds of Surrey, Sussex, or Kent, at any 
season of the year, from the dme that the bud begins to 
open uutil the leaves be completely off, you wilt perceive 
that there is a very great variety of Oaks. You will see 
one sort nearly in full leaf, when the buds of other sorts 
are only beginning to burst. In the uitumn you will see 
some of tlie trees retaimng their perfect green, while others 
are wholly without a leaf. In the middle of summer some 
trees are of a dark green, others of a pale green ; so that, 
in all probability, if the thing could be exactly ascertained, 
there is as great a variety of Oaks in England as there is 
in America ; but, at any rate, the manner of propagating, 
planting, training lip, and applying all deadu(ma Oaks, are 
one and the same ; so that, in giving directions for Uiese 
works, with regard to the commoti English Oak, 1 shall be 
giving directions for the propagation and management of 
all Oaks, except the American Uve Oak ; which is an Ever- 
{freen, or rather one of the Evergreen Oaks, and which will 
demand a different treatment. 

^1. As to the outward appearances of the Oak tree, its 
I^Lueial height and size, the uses of its bark as well as of its 
timber; these are all as well known to us, as are the out- 
ward appearances, the size and the uses of the grain of 
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which our bread is made ; but how tq take an acorn. Rod 
go to work with it in that way which is best calculated for 
the producing of the timber and the bark, is not so well and 
so generally known : it is my business, therefore, to com- 
municate to my readers the knowledg&wbicb I possess on 
the subject, reserving an account of the different sorts of 
Oaks, and of their differoit qualities, to follow the direc- 
tion!! which are applicable to all. 

422. The Oak is rtused from seed, and from seed only; 
and that well-known seed is the acorn. Acorns are to he 
picked up under the Oak trees in the month of November; 
but you must take special care that the jngi have not been 
under the trees before you; for if they have, and If the 
quantity be not much greater than they can devour, they 
will, as in the case of the Bbbch nuts, leave you not a 
single acorn that will grow. The best way is to try tbem 
in the manner directed in the case of the Bbbch, to which 
the reader will now please to refer. 

423. Acorns might be sown as soon as picked up, were it 
not for the mice ; but, except in veiy well guarded situa- 
tions, they would, if sown in the fall, be nearly all devoured 
before the spring ; and even if sown in the spring, in an 
open field, or any unguarded spot ; any spot where the mice 
would find ne&r and convenient shelter, as in a bottom of 
a hedge, or in rough grass, they would generally leave but 
few of the acorns untouched. If, therefore, you have a 
mind to succeed in the raising of Oak plants, you should 
make your beds in a piece of ground, which has no such 
shelter near it. 

424. The spot having been chosen judiciously, the next 
thing is to prepare the ground well, and then to lay it out 
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lato heitf in the manner directed for the Atii ia'pnTBgrapb* 
109 and 110. The beds being prepared, yon begin the 
Bowing i but I must first spealf of the manner in wbieh tbe 
acorns are to be preMerved until tbe time of aotring. When 
you have piclied them up, and have Mcertfuned that they 
are good and sound, you first nwlie Uiem perfectly dry in 
tiie ran. When that is done, mix them witib very dry *and, 
three bushels of sand to one bushel of acomc } put them 
into barrels or boxes, or into sometbing which will keep 
them pretty much from the air, and, at tbe same time, quite 
dry, and there let them remain until tbe middle of March, 
which Is the proper time for sowing. 

43S. Returning now to tbe act of sowing, you talie Uw 
land, acorns, and all together, scatter them over the bedi in 
mieh manner, that they lie at about two inches apart. Then 
pat them down Into die ground with the back of tbe spade, 
and corer tiiem with earth taken out of the alleys, so that 
tbe acorns have about an inob and a half of depth of earth 
lying upon them. The earth should be broken very fine, 
because, if it be in lumps or clods, the shoot from the 
aeom, oQ which a ck>d lies, runs along horizontally under 
the clod, finds Its way up, when it gets to the outside of the - 
clod, and continuing to grow in this shape, will give you 
a plant with a crooked root, which will never become 
straight, and which you will find very injurtous. 

4116. The plants will come up In the month of May, when 
they must be kept clear from weeds. The grotitid ought to 
bestirred between them two or three times in tbe summer, 
when tbe weather is dry, and especially after a heavy raiti. 
This management will cause them to be two inches higher 
in the month of October, than tiiey would be if Buffered to 
remain without any stirring of the ground. In tbe month 
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of NovetDber tbey should be put into s niirfery, in rows at 
eighteen incheB apart, and at about right inches apart la 
the row, the work being done in the same manner as 
directed for the Ash, in paragraph 130, J 31, and 122. But 
ver^ greM care ffltiitt be taken, with regard to the rooti. 
Hie Oak tends down a tap-root, like the Hiosoar, but not 
•o long. Thia tap-root has a few feeble fibres banging to 
the sides of It. It is next to impoMible to put this root at 
full length, straight down into the ground ; and if you 
were to do it, it would be of no nse, for the fine point of 
the root would be sure to die. You must, therefore, cat 
off this tap-root with a sloping cut by a sharp knife, lo as 
BO make the root sbc inches in length, from the point, where, 
before its removal, it touched the sur&ce of the ground. A 
new tap-root will come, in somewhat the same way that a 
newshoot will come from the cutting down of a young tree ; 
but side-shoots will also come out of the root which you 
will put into the ground ; and these will make the tree 
DKn« fit for removal into plantations. 

43[t. In this nuKery the trees ought to stand for two 
yearS) or perhaps for three ^ because the Oak requires more 
time thao trees in general to regain its roots. You will, as 
in the case of the Ash and all other trees, wtrt or n« the 
plants before you put them into the nursery; and the 
largest size may be fit for plantations a^year sooner, or per- 
haps two years sooner, than those of the smallest size. 

438. While standing In the nursery, the side-shoots should 
be pruned off, in such manner as to keep the plants fi-om 
getting too large a head ; for that large head prevents the 
stem from becomiag !>tout} and it is stoutness iu the stem 
that i« wanted. As to tbe shape which t)ie young treee take, 
that b not of much consequence | for, after being planted 
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ont Into plantatluQ^ they ou^rht to be cut down to the 
ground, as will be Eeen by-aod-by. 

429. Tbe next operation is to remove the trees to the 
spot where they are destined finally to stand ; and here we 
have to speak of the toil proper for Oaks. There are come 
of the Ahbbican Oaks that seem to prefer a soil with a 
dry, gravelly, sandy, or stooy bottom; but our Ehqusb 
Oaks delight in the sourest of clay, yellow clay, blue clay, 
or any clay that is cDDstantly wet aod sour. The young 
plants, however, want anotbor sort of soil to strilce into at 
first ; and their roots stand ia need of that fine earth, which 
is not to be obtained amongst clays. Even when they are 
put ont into plantations, there should be some fine broken 
mould for them to strike off into. The ground, though 
a chty, should be trenched, after the manner described in 
paragraphs 18, 19, 20, and 21 ; particularly as dsscribed in 
paragraph 21, which gives directions for the deep moving of 
the ground, but still for tbe keeping of the top soil at top. 

430. The ground being ready for planting, the trees 
should be taken up out of the nursery with the greatest 
care, the roots pruned, after tbe manner described in para- 
graphs 72 and 73] and the plants put in, in the manner de- 
scribed in paragraph 75- Before they be planted they may 
be cut off, not so closely as is represented in figure 3, oppo- 
site paragraph 74; but the head ought to be shortened, 
and the side-shoots shorteued also, in order to prevent the 
young trees from being loosened in the ground by the wind, 
before they have taken root. 

431. In this state, the ground being kept clear from 
weeds, the Oak should stand turn years before it be cut 
do^vn; because, as was observed before, it is longer in 
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taking good firm root, than any otlier dmduoua tree, the 
Hickory excepted. At the end of two years, the treeswill 
be but Bcrabby looking things, but they will be fast in the 
ground, of which their routs will have got good hold, and 
their stems will have increased in stoutness. Now, there* 
fore, the ground haTing been kept perfectly clear of weeds, 
diey ought to>be cut down, with a sharp knife, nearly close 
to the ground. 

432. This will cause new shoots to come up from them, 
which will go up strught ; and you must be careful to t^e 
off, from each stem, all the shoots but one, leaving that one, 
which of course will be the strongest, Co go up and become 
the trunk of the tree. The next year, this shoot will send 
out side-ehoots, which must not be taken off until tbey have 
had a year's growth. Then the lower ones should be taken 
ofl^ by means of a sharp knife and a close cut ; and thus, 
every year, as the top of the tree rises higher and higher, 
the lowest of the side-shoots should be taken off, until you 
get your stem or trunk clear and straight to the length that 
yon desire to hare it. It is not always deNrahie to have a 
long trunk, and a small head in proportion, of course. The 
bark forms a great part of the value of the Oak ; and it fre' 
quently happens, that an ugly-looking tree, with a great 
number of limbs, is more valuable than a baodsome, and 
even a larger -tree with few limbs. Besides, a straight 
trunk furnishes none of those laieei, which are so valuable 
in the making of ships, and frequently iu the making of 
houses. In hedge-row«, therefore, where there is plenty of 
room, there seems to be no good reason for endeavouring 
to obtain a trunk of great length ; and, of course, the 
pruning there ought to be accordingly; but if trees be to 
stand in a wood, they ought to be pruned so as to give room 
for their growing to a considerable height. 
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43H. Naw, u to the ^ataaeei, at which Oaks ought to be 
planted, much mmt depeiKl on the otgect which the planter 
hai in view. Generally speaking, the tresB csoooteome to 
any thing worthy of tiie name of timber, unlets they atand at 
from twenty to thirty feet (listancc from each other ; for, at this 
dbtance their beads will all meet at Uie end <rf^ about thirty 
yeari. But, what is to be done with tiit reit of the grtmnd 
in the mean while ? for, it would be very unprofitable work 
to employ an acre of ground for thirty years in the raising 
at about eighty trees, which would DM probably be worth 
more than three or four pounds a-piece. To plant Oak* 
after the maouer directed for Asa and eome otber trees, 
and to -keep thinning out until you got to the eighty to aa 
»CTe, would, it appears to me, be nearly as unprofitable s 
thing as could be done ; for, though from the stools of the 
trees cut down, there would ecme a coppice, an Oak 
coppice is absolutely good for nothing but fuel. It makes 
Beither hoops nor hurdles; and even tlie yoang trees tbtt 
wopld be taken out, when they attain the height proper for 
poles, would be good for nothing in that capaeitr. The 
yonng trees, when taken ont at a larger size^ would be 
good .(or little, seeing tfau they are dmost all sap, whieh 
hu no strengtb and which is roUeo a year or two after it is 
cut down. Tbeir chief value would be in tlie bark of the 
trunks, uid tills wouhl Dot amount to much. 

434. Therefore, if I had to make a pUmtation of Oaks, I 
would put them in rows, twenty-five feet apart, and twenty- 
fire foet apart in the row, placing the plants of one rowoppo- 
tatetbemiddleoftheioterv^oftheotherrow. Thenlwoold 
bare ibar rows of Hasbl, at five feet apart, and aii five feet 
apart in the row, between every two rows of Oaks, ant 
foof Hazjsl plants between every two Oaks in the itrw 
itself. The Hazrl wcHild rather, perhaps, ou^^ov the 
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Oa«S| but it would shelter thetn at the same time; 
and where the Hazmx. ioterfered too mncb with the Oaks, 
it mi; bt he cut away with the book. By the Ume tb^ 
the Hazel coppices were fit to cut for the first timef the 
Oaks would luive obtaiaed a cousidei'able height; perhaps 
eight or teo feet. This would give tbem the mastership 
<^ the HA^EJj ; and, after the second cutting of the 
Hakuq there would begin to be an Oak wood, with a 
Hazkl coppice beoeatb ; and in the mean while the cop- 
pice would have produced very nearly as much as it would 
have produced, if there had been no Oaks growing on it. 
By the time that four cuttings of the Hazel would have 
taken place, the coppice would Iw completely subdued by 
the Oaks. It would produce no more hoops or hurdles; 
but then the Oaks would be ready to afford a profit. 

43&. I have heard, of the planting of Scotch Itrs as nurses 
to the Oaks, and I saw an instance of this upon a small 
scale in a plantation in the New Forest ; but, the Firs grow 
a great deal too fost for the Oaks ; and though tiiey shelter 
tbem, they draw them up into too slender a size at the 
same time. It is a sort of sbdter, which is too much tor 
the Oaks; and, while the Firs do not produce a crop equal 
io value to the tenth part of a H^zELcoppice,. they cauoot, 
wlien once cut down, be renewed. They draw away the 
goodness of the ground, as long as they exist, more than 
the Hazbl ; and in short, in every point of view, they are, 
as nurses to Oaks, interior to the other. 

436. The other way of raising Oak plantations is by so^t^ 
ing the seeds in ground previously well ploughed or digged; 
or indeed trenched, which is still a great deal better. 
Drills are made by a drill-plough, or by the hand, and the 
aconu put along the di'ill and covered.over; in this casq. 
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if the plants succeed, great numbers must be cat ont, or 
grubbed up, aad the underwood can be nothing 1)ut Oak, 
which, as before observed, can be good for little. I know 
a plantation, or rather a wood, formed in this manner, 
except that the acorns were eowq broad cast, instead of 
being sown in drills : this wood is very near to the village 
of Botley, on an estate which belonged to the late Mr. 
Ci^wEH of that village. The acoma were sown, as Mr. 
Clsweh told me, about svrty years ago. I bad, for years, 
frequent opportunities of looking at this wood, which is 
situated at the top of the hill, by the side of a lane, lending 
from Durley Mill to Curdridge Common. But, in the fall 
of 1^6, 1 rode up that lane, took particular notice of the 
trees, and could not see one which I thought to be any 
thing near forty feet higb, and not one of the size worthy 
of being called Timber, though the land there, and all 
round the neighbourhood, is remarkably good for the 
growing of Oak. tf a regular plantation had been made on 
that same land, at the time when these acorns were sowed, 
I am conrinced that there would now have been many trees 
worth ten pounds a-piecp. The truth is, that such a mode 
of raising Oaks is rather slower, than suffering them to 
come up as they can amidst the underwood of the cop- 
pices ; and, the absurd practice can have no other founda- 
tion, than that of an erroneous notion that it is a saving of 
expense. These Oaks of sixty years old are nothing more 
than miserable saplings at this hour. 

437. As to the pruning of Oak trees when they become 
large, this never should be done by cutting a limb of any 
considerable size off close to the tree. If so cut off, the 
bark will generally, in time, cover the cut; and yon wilt 
frequently see, in large Oak trees, a covering of this sort, 
eight, nine, or twelve inches in diameter; but though you 
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g9t-inci>ming of bark, oret the cut, you leave a piece of 
dtiad wood beaeatb tbat bark, which, when the tree is 
sKired Duty/discovers itBelf.in the gr^tly inf^ior vslae of 
the board'or plmk j 'and, tlMngb you disguise the fact to 
cotanon eyes, ytAi oasnot ^ disguise U to the eyes of the 
thabeivmeridianti who is sure to m&ke a note of the cir- 
cutiutanfK! in lis nirvey^reviousto the purchase of the 
trae^ Whenj-therc&re, you are compelled by some circum- 
sUiiBoe or -otter, to; take off aJira limb of any considerable 
size, the best way is to cut it off at three or four feet fnMn 
the trunk of the tree: if new shoots come out of the stump, 
the tninkwHI reoaiveno Ityuiy. If this stump die, .which 
is-seldooi' theidUe, it will . be years in dyii^, and in all 
probabitity-wtmid: never injure the trunk. ^^ therie be a 
Uwb bi4»k«n off by the wind, leavieg. ashimp with a ragged 
tad,- cut tack> tO' the' quick, which may bring out new 
Shoots, ahd. thus^evtot injury to the trunk. If the limb 
Wwholtfdead,-you must cut U out from the bottom } and 
irit'be'a''limb'tifec^MerabIe^ej'tbe sooner you cut the 
twedown-tbe^tcr;' but,if uiy part of the limb be aUve, 
itWiU- t^itb^ part f^ich is oeuest to the trunk; and 
wbcQ you have' cut it back to- the quick, you have dooe all 
tbBlt yoH' ebu'do to- prevent the mortal dieeaee reachii^ 
the bunk of the tree, 

'■■^118. With TegAMt(y thief Mng of Oass, the OAit-wbich 
IscutittWiflftrls tamich ||more valuable than that which is 
Cttt'in ^«iimn^; buC asOjUK'tinood is Oak wood, and as 
Okk Wood aml<Mit Aar-ik will sdl for' more than the same 
quantityoft'OAK wood' alone, we scarcely hear of i<ucb a 
thing tts a *kit«^(Mt Oak. 'In order to have both} in 
orderto'ba^'e thesk^i as well as the body, and to have the 
bodyBooud teo,-wme pereons have barked their Oaks 
standing, and'cUt doWn the ttrces the succeeding; winter. 
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Thto wH practbetl, aouetimest haiiirais of ynn bMkj 
but, if it hwl been of uijr wlid nlHtty ) ifitrn%lw(^ in 
the iMd, bMB Mtesdad wi A pmfit, the pneltoc would ham 
becoiBC fenenl ; \mUmi rf which, i nertr eaw ■■ hiiUiwt 
of It hi all my life. 1 bun mxa hmH Oik etaff, iBths 
btdgf-nwc hi OornwtUl end DsrtM^tM, Uua lUamd aUt^ 
and there may be here and tfacce e had that ai^ieBtfae. 
pmcthie to large trete. ButietaHyrat^lhtptaolHifeifenrjr 
mre, abd very rare it souM aotbe^ tfk we wafivaai^ 
prafitiWe. 

439. It la impofldble thatwiy teadw, afker behig «mU«< 
•* make the CMApuiKM^ abouU not decide o»ai«ktnciiM«n' 
idaatatiBiU !■ pmbrcoc* to plfcntalionl «S Oax*, ..Th« 
honvm wHl grow ha any ai>U utcfept ui« nefS »WH4p |. *< 
bylooUag bacVal my Bfcoouflt of thetadioua progw M i.aC 
the Dab, he will fterocive tiiat the IiociHt tMe,«t thewid 
of three or fbur yean ftmn (he eeed) would b«.bifkHr oad 
bifigor than the Oak tree *t the e«d^ tdrcLre or jfoMTtcEM 
yeaMft-om tfaaiwed} an^ wh«b to ^itw imlp^tami toam- 
Aeratiotit are bdd*d ttw superiority m the -quality of «b« 
hocatt, and ita great ttxcellenoe In Itic fbmini; tfwfifitt* 
vt underwood) it ii.iotpoaublc 6r any Man tm iNMist «bft 
conviction tendered to his mind. 

440. Wm'va^ now gfyen IttanKriioM^w the ]»rafKi(Hion 
ttid BMHftgelneDtorthe 0;&*feD«r«Uy» aod b«M«viQg.that 
there is no esteatiol ditfenmceiotha <iuidity «f .tbedificr«(rt 
varietiee of oor English OUs» .l.aatt yroccfid tB.gfvfliai 
accowt of the Amerio^ Oah^ fint i»be«rvJ9g,,h0weyv^ 
that a sort of Oa« ver; coi»nipa i» Q pnBtwe^t ti l piautatioos 
in £ng)aiH^ vailed the Tcbkbv Oak^ isa wry SuO. grower 
and a vei^ beautiful tre^ but ^rgdiwee* as I ai)), jnfeniie<|> 
wood greatly inferior to that of our Encusb Oac. TXvi 
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Ahmrican Oaks at«, aceohJing to MtCBAtic, twentj*-flre 
{u nunber; as follows; Ivt. Warn Oak [Qaertia Jthti)', 
JM. Black Oak (Queretu Tftieforia) ; dd. Rbd Oak (Qetraa 
»K«M); 4U».SwAM^WHi™OAK(QwfrnwiMnM»DMcoter); 
5tli. OvBBCop Whitb Oak (Qwewus •MbcroaU'jM) ; Oth; 
Chbsndt Whitb Oak {Quercus Prinus Palustrit) ; 7tli. 
ScARun- Oak {Quermt (heciwea) j 8lh. Black Jack Oak 
Qhctcm Frnvj^nea); 9tt). G^IBV OAk (-^JuwhwAnSe^) ; 
10th. Mowr Cw OaR (QwrnM OStxeffcrfnw) ; i ith. fftst 
Oak ^Qumu ObtMtMM); lath. Ovea cop Oak (Qrtem.8 
I^rolo) ! ISA. Yklvoxt Oak (QtwretW PVibm* ^A^mfftohr) ; 
IM»> Small Cdhsnui' Oak <4*faM PH«V» CKnm^) • 
I5«h Bhwrah Oak (Qitercw ^feterapi^Ebi) ; JfiOi: Wattsil 
Oak {Qnweu* ^^iKtftm) ; 17th. B«a« Oak (Quercfts Cams- 
tw^i l»th. BA*ft»»* SwtOB Oak (*i*rew* CaiMrtcri) j l»thl 
fts Oak {Cdertu* Pofartm). T-fce forgoing ttre the dectdti' 
«}tuOAK«. TtrtEvergreena tn, Ut. TheLiv* Gak (Okctwi* 
>»<M»)} «(]. TtM CotK Oak {QHemts Sabea); 96. The 
Willow Oak (QuercM PheUos); 4tfa. LAtrauL Oak {Qiur- 
CHS /mdrtMrtA) j Sttt-. Uplamo Willow Oak {Qiuratt Cine^ 
Ha) } e&t. RtmNiNO Oak (Qim-eia jPnmOci). 

' 441: 11)«9eOi^««lldiffin'in«}mei4«ffee,an<ltfa&td«;ret 
'pretty rtrikiog. The felta^ of them all is beauHAil, es[)e^ 
«lHlly after it hsG been takea hy the frost Id the fell of the 
yeat.- Sooe of ttieee Oaks arc represented as not growing 
ttixtA higher ^un a marl's head ; and Oat ^ them, not 
«bore a foot and a balf high, when tt is covered with aeoms 
4teildiDg the brandws down to the groutul. ' Bat, I tfatolt 
"worthy of'reoami&eitdatiftn, «s trees to be planted in En^ 
ItiUdffe/t theipnr^e^f ^iW, none but the Warn Oak 
HodtheBLAdK Oak, amotigM 'l^se' «f « deiidvoua dha- 
ntoter; and nose but the LiVB Oak amoagst thoM of di^ 
b2 
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^vergreeusr A coljectiou of the whole of tbesorts planted 
on one spot would be a very curious okgect, and sin^uLarly 
pleaeiog to the eye ; but, in this work, it is my business to 
speak of ibe useful only, aud therefore 1 shdl confine myself 
to the three sorts of Oaks jost mentioned. 

442. The White Oak (Qiierctw Jlba) produces scwbe trf 
thejnoet valuable timber i^thew^rid: it is as strong as 
our* Oak, and almost as elastic as the Hickory itself. It is 
made use o£ in the making of almost all the implemenle of 
husbandry, in the. majcing of coaches, in t^e making of 
sledges ; and, in shorty in the making of every thing where 
great strength and tooghness is sought to be obtained in a 
small bulk. As a proof of its toughness and elasticity, it 
is made use of for many purposes to which we apply whale- 
bone. A piece of White Oak, sawed ,out of a plaok, and 
planed down to the proper size, makes a wliip-bandle ; and, 
in America, the carters' long whips, whkh we make of 
whalebone, covered with l«ither or tarred thread, are made 
of Werra Oak; My correspondent in America has sent 
me a dozen of coach-whip huidles made of this wood, first 
sawed out of a plank, and then planed or turned to the 
proper dimensions ; and one of these whip-handles, togeiiier 
with a Hickory wbip-bandle, may now be seen at my shop 
at fleet-street^ If I were to give a description of all the 
uses to which, this wood is put, I should fill half a volume 
with that matter alone. The tree attains the height o( 
seventy or eighty feet, and it frequently rises Bdll higher. 
It i^ however, amongst the least curions and beautiful, in 
outward appeai'aoce, of ibe Ahekican Oaks. The leaf is 
butninftll, and the shape and colour not very handsome. 
I have fotmd gregX difficulty in bringing the acorns of this 
Otik in a sound state to Ehgland. The shell of the acorn it 
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tender; tlie scorn ripens early in the fall, and if warm rains 
come in the month of November, which they very fre- 
quently do, the acorns still clinging^ to the tree, actually' 
sprout before they are shaken down by the winds. I have 
not yet succeeded in bringing over any considerable quan- 
tity in really good order ; but I think that, if they were 
beaten ofT the trees before the}' were quite ripe, then dried in 
the Blin, and packed in very dry sand, they would come to 
hand perfectly safe and sound. The soil in which the Whftb 
Oa& delights is precisely that In which our Ekglish Oak 
flourishes best. 

443. The Black Oak {Quercm Ttnctoria). This Oak is 
Adorned with a very beautiflil leaf; very large, most 
curiously formed, of a fine green during the summer, then 
purple for a month, and then nearly scarlet for another 
month. Tliis Oak flourishes in the poorest of soiU, or, to 
make use of the words of Michaux, " where the soil ia 
lean, gravelly, and uneven;" and yet It frequently attains 
the height of ninety feet, with a trunk four or Ave feet in 
diameter. 

444. The wood is reddish, with empty pores ; but it Is, 
however, very often used for purposes for which the Whitb 
Oak' is used, when the latter Cannot be easily obtained. 
"the bark of this Oak is of great value, and many tons of it 
are imported into England annually from America. From 
parts of the bark of this tree is obtained the Qiiercitron, of 
which great use is made in dying wool, silk, and paper- 
hangings. According to several authors who have written 
on this subject, and among others, Docroii flANcKorr, to 
whom, says MicHATJX,'"we are indebted for this discovery. 
*' one part of Quercitron yields as much colouring matter as 
" eight or ten parts of wood." 
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445. Tbe wood is inferior in quality U that of our Oak; 
butits^reat height and size, the rapidiQ of its growth \i\ 
the coldest of cUoiates and the poorest of soiU, wd* above. 
^|« tb« value of itB bark in dyin^i recomniodd it ^trooffif 
to the notice of English plantera. X should suppose that a 
wood of this Oak would come to be fit to bark in Bogland 
in a very few yean after the sowing of the acorns j and 
these acoma have a very tliick shell, preserve well, and, 
come froD) Aoierica in e](c«Ueqt coodiUoo. I have bad the 
plants two feet high, and many of them more thw that) in 
tbe month of October, aiter sowing them in th? spring of 
the same year, 

446. The Livb Oak (Qiwau Virmt), Of all the Oaki^ 
ItQwever, ttua is tbe one of tbe moat value. It ia evergreen, 
baa smooth oblong leaves, of a deep gre«n upon th« upper 
side, and whitish on tbe under udc. TtUs tree grows well 
in England, and ripens its seed in England! thepe are 
several trees of it in tbe King^a gardens at If ew, and I have 
seen acorns upon them in a very perfect state. The wood 
is as durable as that of tbe Locust } but it is a great deal 
heavier than that or any other wood that I ever saw. It 
does not afford large timber ; but is evtraordiqarily prolific 
in those kaeet which are eo very useful in tbe building of 
ships* I do not find that it ever grows in America to a 
much greater height or aofi than it reaches here. Micbaux 
tells va that it flourishes best near th* sea, and is proof 
agiumt all storms and blast). He firrtjuently saw it upon 
the sea-beach, or half buried in tbe movable sands upon 
the downs, wliere it had preserved its freshness and vigour, 
though exposed during a long lapse of time to the fiu^ of 
the winter winds and to the ardour of the summer sun. 
This tree naturally spreads its head &9P)ewbat in the form 
of a good stout, lofty apple-tree; thi« circumstance causes 
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ibiffh vbeo lor «a{«, fve iwd to he built of Uv^ Oak aiu) 
^Sfi Cou^. Ninety *nine tiioea out of a hundred meh 
v^'^ffk are Mw t but thv aiwrti^q proves hejKind aU d^ubt 
tiie great celebrity of the wood. Michadx tells ua tt^t it 
is sought after with most destructive eagerness, and that 

b« ^aMd«m itfi (}i^(ipMraace b^m the Uoii^d Stat?s,wtth>n 
f^ jear«t n*^ a^wl)- q^ rtain. 

447t I trust that it; will opalM i^ appaAntiwe w V^t^wai 
in piY^t«ati9i) M it dis^pearB io the Uvited State* ) for^ 
b^jidffl tUe u^ity of it, besides the gretit, interest the 
country has if) ita gnltiYatioR bere^ it is a large and b^utiful 

evergreen, not liable to be broken by the winds, every twig 
\t^af w toHfj^ a« {( bvt of rope i never flin(ihM>0 H the 

fra«t aqd> ti^yit and aOordiof the completeat Qf shelteni to 
ni^^ta nod Vv*W)eBi 

:4^. Witb reflrard to the mods of propigattng thU famow 
tnVf it cai) only be dpne from the acorns, I xm^ wnw 
6um ttte afionu laiii year, but they were very few iq 
nmnber. Ow getttlepian bad thein all} aud perhaps be has 
OWrf! trees of thft^vivK Qa» than all the rert «f the people 
Qf t;n^laQd put together, seeing that I tbinV be has «boMt 
two tb9iw<wl.. Tbe (^corns are vowed it) the mipe niowp 

as directed for the $owtl)g of th? aeoms pf tbf eommoq 
Oak ; tbey attain the heigbc of from five to seven inches 

tbf) ftrst auRiHie^ and then tb«y on([bt to be reipoved ipto 

» narseiy.in tbe mwner dirwted for the Heo Capdp. But 
tbey need pot etapd tnrp y^Ara vx tbe seed-^bedj, like the 
Rbp CaoAHi "ntey nwst he. taken qui of the seed-bed with 
the gr^ateft care ; but, iia to the rempvinp of theie treej, 
tnni back tOi and read yntb great attention, paragraph 3i&t 
The Uve Oidt ought to stand two years in the nursery, for 
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It will not make mach of a shoot the first year; and then 
it ought to be planted out where'it is to stand; for if 
planted out at a greater age, it vill certainly be expo»d 
to the risk of not taking root until the top of the plant be 
injured. ■'■ 

449. As to the preparation of the 'ground for the final 
plantation, it ought to be after the best possible manner; 
and the planting ought to be performed with extraordinary 
care, the wind and sun being kept from the roots as com- 
pletely OS possible ; and the planting ought to take place 
early in the fall if it be convenient, or else in April, and llie 
roots ought to be grouted if the weather be warm. ■ " 

450. The Live Oak is never to be Cut downi after the 
manner of deciduous trees. It must remain erftire, for. If 
cat down, I much question if it would throw up new shootsi 
This circumstance points out the necessity of putting it 
into plantations when still very small ; for, if large, the 
removal would prerent the rbot'froni beiiig able to supply 
sap suiBciently for the first year. This does not so muclt 
signify in deciduous trees,' because, by cutting down, you 
get n new plant when the root is' arrived at a state sufficient 
to push it up and maintain it in vigour ; but, as you cannot 
cut down this Evergreen Oae, you roust be carefbl that it 
is never deprived of its due share of sap. 

451. A plantation of Live Oaks would be a most beautiful 
thing, and valuable beyond all calculatldtf. ' A >««, ab6ut 
the size and form of one's leg and thigh, when one isslttinif 
in a chair ^vith the heel at about a foot and a half from the 
chair; I mean the leg and thigh of a good stoiit man, 
however; such a knee would be equal in strength, and 
indeeil a great deal stronger, and a great deal less liable 
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to'ljrdBltj than -a- kntfe Of the aibie bulk, made even of 
Swedfsb iron, not to think of the nib1:nghy stuff; half sand 
sad half ore, of which cast-iron things hre composed. Bat 
the LtVe Oakf is a spreading tree, though low of stature 
toi^pared With 'fitbs ' find with other Oaks: it spreads 
about its head to a" very Vohsiderable extent, iuA you do 
not want itWithh straight and lon^tmnk; you wftnt it for 
the letters', ahd'for'otber purposed t^ere shOrt lengths are 
slifficient; and therefore it oughtto have room, and ought^ 
indeed, to be planted in distances of tweuty<five feet, in the 
same manner as I have suggested the propriety Of making 
a plantation with the Comuoit Oak. And here 1 beg to 
refer the reader to what I siud, a little way back, upon that 
subject. " ■■■■ '• 

452. If the coppice' T^^'fe to consist of Bibch, instead of 
Hazel, it might in this case be as well ; for the Birch 
would push lip faster than the I^azel, and would not throw 
outBUch a.very great number of shoots fromeachstem. If 
the'plaBMtion be for<omament m well as for use, it is likefy 
that the cojjpice would not be' thought of j and then all 
th^t would be required would be an effectual fence, and 
ooastantly clean land. , After the plants attain tlie height of 
seven or eight feet, a pruning of the lower side-shoots might 
take place,and this pruning might be continued until you 
had got a clear trunk from twelve to twenty feet high : then 
the bead ought ta be left to form itself into limbs> and thosO' 
limbs to form themselves into knees, 

453. The bark of the L^veOak !b nevet heard of in 
taiining, and therefore the the is always cut when the sap 
is down.' The bark seems to be, indeed, neiariy as hard 
as the wood itself; for you frequently see it on the edges 
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ef plaolcs «nd. slabs at the end of twenty. yew:* aft«r tfi^s 
Qome fron the s«w-pit8* I n«Ter «w, tM I kaoir o£, ft 
broken or dead limb in a Livk Oak tree. The twig* ar^ 
w tougb, and the limbs have to «uny minor Umte wi^inff 
out of tbem, and tb«y su ftcpiiy bmce and nipjwct; each 
otbetf th>t the wind sesou never ta bave tli* unalleM efie^ 
npoB tbi» tree ; to cauie an extennlre pianWion of wbieti 
to be wade in £n|;laBd wonid merit the title qf PcM 
ten thousand Umea nioro thui ten tbouwnd liattleii :0C 
Waterloo. 



Tea vaasiMov. 

Id l«tu)i 4>K*^rp^ t* Id Fisncli, pif^giitmii»€Tt 

454. T)w bqt^Dical phancUn vt ■■—•l^ tiM bcnoRpbroditq and ftm^^t 
flowcn on the Iftma pUnt, «.nd inBle Bowers oa separate plants ) the hem- 
aphrodite iewon have a Uttft obtsie pemkBeM •mfttUatrnt <^ okateat^ 

lAicbiitfvUQiilBtofepriMiMi t^ftnw ht* 9«» pwil i^ah UttM^vd 
like A pitcher, Mill e>it at tlM brim i»t« fQUt wfpnwt*. «Mc)i irn«4 (^^ t 
l( has eight tba(t briitlj lUliDiDB Qnnlj Joined to the empj^enjent, termi- 
nated by obloo^ summltl which hare no ftirioa. In the centre ti sitaaled s 
lonitdisb s*nD«B, loppoftlBg a sipgle quailrlfted ((jpIb, cfMntad by a* «btiu« 

Vi/li siicnm the fl«r«an ^tannrfd^ bMwiMM » iw^* RMdw limst *iitU 

many pelts, e«cl| ipc)M4iPE oD' o^lPQCi <^npK<Ged ^Md <t>d. The nfl^ 
flowers bsve a oDe-leaved empalement, cut Into small acute segments ; the 
petal Is thick and foua-ikirnercd, cut into four obtuse segnenla, which Inra 
hadiwanl { Ht»y ba<« alsbt ibwi siatntB*, lernfaiMKl by lBiir> «iM,: tmitt 
sunnUa, but have no genueD. 

46$. Tbiii tree* fWcU U found »» •Imost aU parti of the 
United States doen not rise to a great Lieightj bat it some-, 
timei reaches tbat of sixty leetv with a diameter of ei^ht«eQ 
or twenty incbee i and I am mistaken, if I have not «een it 
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Kver^l times mncb bigh«r luul bigger. The leaves ere from 
fiwr to nx incbea loog, of a beautiful green above, aad of a 
vbitwh bU>e on tbe nnd«r«(te. It bears a fruit, a sort of 
plum nbottt tbe eixe of our largest cb«rriei, and bears it in 
prodigious quantitiw. Tb« fruit is of a pale red, in tbe 
bit of tbe yeaTi and wben tbe finst baa nipped it, it fre- 
qutqjtljr is eaten. 

456. Tbe wood of tbls tree is very bard, strong and elastic. 
MicH&vx says that it is used at Baltimore, in tbe makipg 
of lai^e screws, and by tinmen fiir making their malleta. 
It U «mpU^ed to make tbe lai^e wedges, wbicb w^t iron 
wedges in tbe flitting of the trunks of crew ; for the 
making of tbe shafts of ch^jiea it stand* before every other 
sort of wood except tbe lanoe-wood of the West Indies. 
So that, takiog ornament and use together, this in a tree 
very well worthy of our attention } and as to the propaga- 
tion of it, QOtluDg can be more easy. 

457« Tbe seed is easily obt^ned from almost any part of 
(bs United States, Sev«ra) seeds are coiUained in each of 
the little sort of plums above described* They are us bard 
as a bit of pewter, and pliable like a litUe bit of pewter. 
Tbey ought to be sowed in the month of March or April, 
in just tbe same manner as d««cted for the Ash. When 
scattered on tbe seed-bed, which tbey may be very thickly, 
tbey ought to be preesad down by the back of the spade to 
settle them firmly in the ground, and then covered with 
earth taken out of the ^eys* wbicb'earth ought to lie on 
the beds a little more than an inch deep, and ought to be 
made very tine in order to suffer the plants freely to come 
up, whiob tbey will do very boldly, just in the manner of 
a kidney-bean, about tbe middle of the month of May, 
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458. It is a very bold plant ; but, the beda ought never- 
theless to be kept perfectly clean from weeds. If this be 
done, and if the ground be good, they will be from six to 
eight inches high in the month of October. In November, 
or in the succeeding month of March, they ought to go into 
the nursery, in the manner described in the case of the 
Ash, and at the oame distances ; but, though the romis 
very bushy, and hns nothing of sap belonging to it, the 
plants must be removed with great care, to guard against 
the influence of sun or wind ; because, this is a hard-wooded 
plant ; and all such plants, except the Loccst, as far as 
I know, require particular care in transplanting. They 
might stand two years in the nursery, unless you perceived 
them to mate good shoots the first year ; for unless yon 
see a shoot made by the plant, you may be awured that the 
root has hot done much iu the way of shooting. 

459. When they have stood two years at most in the 
nursery, they ought to go to the spot where they are finally 
to stand. Most likely few persons would ever think of 
Persimons except for clumps, for lofiy shrubberies, or for 
independent trees. If put into clumps, they might stand 
at about six feet apart at first, and be thinned out when 
their want of sufficient room required it. If any one, ever 
should think of making a little wood of Persimons, they 
might be planted in rows of ten feet apart, the plants at 
ten feet apart in tiie row, and those In the one row 
standing opposite the middle of the intervals of the other 
row. There then would come a row of Hazel or of 
Birch at five feet apart between each two rows of the Per- 
Bimons, and one plant of Hazel or of Biech between 
each two Parsimons, in the Persimon rows : and thus, a 
coppice would be going on, wliilc the trees were growing 
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in beight, in the same manner as lias been suggeeted in the 
case of the Oak. As the trees advance in height^ their 
lower aide-^oots should be taken off, in aucb manner,. as to 
Kcnre a clear stem and a straight ojie, if poesible, of 
eighteen or twenty feet Ion£. That is Uwg enough. The 
heads of the trees would then get pr^Uy close together; 
there would be beauty above and profit beneath; beauty in 
the foliage and pro^t in the. truulc. 

460. The proper season of catting down the trees is, of 
eourae ; the winter; and of the qualities and uses of the wood, 
I have already spoken. I do not say that Irecommend any 
one to make a plantation of PBasiuoNS ; but, it might lie 
done ttpcm a small scale at a very little expense ; and if one 
were planting acoppicQ of Bibch or of H&zbl, it migbt in 
fact be done lU hardly any expense at all. 



VBB »AWE. 

' la La^, Platauui ; la Fiaicib, Platatie. 

46UTb«lM>twiiMl cbuKdnt are t—Ithu male «od remBl«Howen|nnr- 
Ibc ■qtujitdj' on tha.iamalnc. ' Tbe flowcn an callMUd in ■ round belli 
tbey have no peUli but veiy imall cmpalemcDts, wMch have oblong 
coloured Btan'ma, terminated by foar-coniered lummits. Tbe female 
Bonen have seal; enpalementi and several small coDcave petali, nitb several 
■wl-ehapcd ^emien utllii£ upon the Myles nowtied hj curved ati^ma* ; these 
are collected in l^rga ball*. The germea turn* aftcrwardi to a ronndiBh iced 
littlns upon the briatly ttyle Mid surrounded with downy hair. 

' 462. Tbia ia one of the trees in knowledge with regard 
to the propagation of which I pride myself; and ttie reader 
will-see tti&C it Is not witiiont reason, when he comes to that 
part of this article in which I am to speak of the experi- 
ment made last summer in the rai»Hig of Planes. 
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43fl. There are two dtstinct n^eties of Ptaofesi the 
Ortenul flwat and tb« OceidettMl Plaaef one belongs to 
Akia aad tb« other to Amerioa. We have long had tbem 
both io Bnglanrt t siMwtiditv Ttrty fin« ; bat always less 
Ane than ihey wtnAA hBV« beefi, had they hem nn««d &*eiu 
the <e*d. The OaisMTAL Plami to tb» whteh «totf it» 
htrk MDualty or biennially. The bark peels oif, by piece- 
meal, and new baric cornea In Ha stead. Tbe ONnmirtAt. 
Plans does not change its bark in this manner. Tbe trank 
of tbe fatmu tree is of a grey eoteurf diat of tbe latter is 
retber of a greeitUh red. Tbe learvea of the OoeiomrAL 
PuMB are Uiiger Aan those of tbe OatmttAL PtAttic ; «Md 
it ^ows to a greater height and in a aioM ereet masuer t 
both are noble trees } and if tbey were ralied frofa seed, 
instead of b«ing raided frota Layers^ they would be fMl «s 
large and lofty as -tbey aK in their native eoontHesi. Mifc- 
LBB relates tbat he has read of an Okibmtal Plane " which 
" was growing at a villa of the Emperor CaligOla; tbe 
" trnnk of which was so large, as, when hollowed, to make 
" a room therein, to eotertMo tan ar twelve persona at a 
" repast, and for their servants to wait upon them." Millbb 
speaks of another of theK OaiaiNtAL P'i^Nbs, which was of 
BO great a magnitudei " tbat J^axsa made bis army 
** (whieti cenmted of Beveitteen baadred thmisaiid mea) 
" halt for some days to admire tbe beauty and tallness of 
" this tree, which he called his mistress, his minion, hia 
" goddew) and, when be was obliged to part with it^ be 
*' oauwd a &gvtn of it to be atamped on a goM medal, 
" which he conHnittlly wore about his neck." Well would 
it be for some people, for seme poor oppreBsedBiidiniscnible 
millionSj if their SovereigosdeJighted in mistresses ninloM 
and goddesses of a character so. inoffensive, aad' so Jtttb 
calculated to produce taction wul b^sary* Itiia Call nsd 
lovely goddess never meddledj I wanxat ber^ in aAun* 
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Wfakh odgttt to be Itift wimiij to tarn i n«v«r broke Ufi 
aolincU«, at fhietiMed ^Itlioal ftrmiif ements ftnd plaiM ; 
MV«r (qutadsTtd avay • irrttdheii ^e»^)e'« carniiig8> ettber 
ia|dta«raUiig ltendfor.draatw^.fi»t-UiVt fgr li«r miaiMifc 
H«ffiy iul^b of X«U[ul and wooeut afty li to iikott* 
SMAwijfM who ara /diid of trtest aad vbo pr^r tbna to 
goddsMta hhkIc «f fforrupt . flccb sttd bloodt vheA*r tli« 
foddMMW b* fiu «r lewh 

464. The OcciDtiirrAi:. Plank does, perhaps, sarpass in 
bllfbt«Bd«iM!lliMoftll& £Mt, In Auerlca its tommon . 
■MueiitbvBoTVon.minB, tmn tW Ivna af tint ball eon* 
taMag-ki iced, a partiCiripr dCntriptiDit of whieli I nbaD 
gbrm bf-mmd-Vf, T* beer tUkTalgar, pitiful mmp, tnie 
wwld iHagi^ tiiat the tree InWI In bat a pitiful tm ; 
}>a^ it ia Ae btl^eM toae in tb6 wt»M) and « itW 
bjr^wfed-lrf be MeB» its Seed is tery Uttle bi^tr tfaAn Aat of 
tfattlMtMe pbntt Mu.liBa fepeo^s-of anOccuasvu, Plamb 
Aat faai ba«b knMni in Am^ioa, loiie tlijr^xix febt nMnd; 
MtoiAnKpedii of BMa xHifeh waa jaeawrbd' hj iimwtit 
and his trarelling comimnion, and which they fouudvn 
the right banlt of the Ohio, thirty-six miles from MabiKtta, 
lAJebHUMndi attbwfeet ^tfitbegtvNtMlf forty-HVeo 
fiMttiB-eiMWii&fieine^ »»d,ofc(Hitii^tbe.d»iio«ter<tf whceb 
WM AftcMi fieet land eight ukJma^ i( Mua -tiw bed beda 
baUowed eii^ -and a tbutjd tiOrfe put ii}.tb» ottMtvf it, 
9 ^"eattfr oampaoy tb«« that of Cauaoca. :migbt bavb 
£«ptad iA tliia ycfetahtl dining-EOoia. TfaeeUw.MiCBAOX 
saewurtd aqotber tre«( whioh w«s £tr^. f^et.&ur incbei 
miHid at five feet feva the y cwnd j wbieb- l^Uer tree b«F( 
<aae renowaed frpia Gbmbkal WjornKfiiOK baviiig mea- 
sured U tM^a^ years before. Af icimadx mafs that this tree 
h ae^a ia tbe taixe^ woofta with a truulc ssvoral feet iA 
diameter at the height of sixty or seventy feet ; aad tfaat il; 
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begins to ramify near the eqintnls ctf the genshd mass of 
trees. It is very welt kaowo, tb.&t the^miliesof the 
SocAiTiiaa, or first settlers, frequestly scoop out the truaks 
of these trees ; aod lire tn tbem as houses for years together. 
These sarprislngljr laiige tniolis are sometimes fasUoned 
iuto Camobb, and Michaux speaks of oae of these, mhieh- 
was made to smI on the river Wababh, that was tueisr--Jive 
feet long, and that would, of course, carry more than a 
hundred persons. 



465. ThisisqniteeDoaghastothesize:lhetteeiBcafl«Ue 
ofattainbig. The wood is used for all those {iur^osca that 
the sctft woods are generally applied to. It is iflt^eMly . 
used,, in America, in the nuking of hedsteaiis>' aot^ioaie- 
times iQ the interior of the buiUing of houses. It is Used 
universally as butchers' blucks, and for all similar purposes, 
it being 1^ in<dined to split ' dr chip aw^ than Uocki 
made of any other kind of wood.' It isalso.used'^.blodA 
on board of ship; Ibr, tbougfa.it is ratitet too ^figU^:it 
has the excellent qnah^x^ not. being prone ta. splits iiU 
crack. 

466. Jn England itwiil hardly ever b^ planted iv #oodB 
merely for the sake of-tbe titnberj ;bat foravemiesi t^ 
dnnips, for independeiit trees, io grounds of large «pace, itis 
oheoftbefinen trees intbe'wo^ld. It is even ntore'Hiih and 
shady in foliage than the OatuM'ALTi.ANBf'and'doeS'not,: 
Uke ^t, shed part ofils leaves in Ae summer. ' It is pre^ 
ferable hej^nd all measure to Elus; eVen Its timber -'is 
better; it 'grbwa beyond measure faster ; end itslettVefl 
retain their freshne^ during the whole of tbft'suffliner,'and 
it is never infested, ss the Elh very frequently Is', by tlH>se 
caterpillars which make it an' object ot' ugliness' instead of 
an object of beauty. 
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The Plank, 

■ 467. Having now given a description of the' Planb, I 
next proceed to give instructions as to the manner of rais- 
ing it. It is curious that Miller, wliile he says that 
he ha!< raised Planes from the seed, Beems to place no 
reliance upon that method, but resorts to the Cuttingt and 
tbe Layers i and thus it is, that they are raised, by all our 
gardeners and nurserymen; and thus it is, that we have no 
Plane trees in England, but many branches of trees. We 
scarcely ever see them^oing up with a clear straight trunlc, 
to any considerable distance. The trunk is in fact a great 
limb of a tree, and it throws out branches after the manner 
of a limb; and never goes on rising straight upwards until 
it gets to a great height, and then begins to ramify, I have 
seen Planes in America a great deal more than a hun- 
dred feet high, straight as gun-sticks, and with heads be- 
ginning to spread sixty or seventy feet from the grotmd. 
The reason is, that these trees come from the seed; hut 
I am sure that the gardeners and nurserymen in England, 
who might raise them so much cheaper from seed than in 
any other way, do not know how to do i^ or they never 
would resort to the tardy and expensive mode of raising 
them by cuttings or layers. 

466. I imported enough of the seed of the Occidbntal 
Planb to furnish all England with trees; I sowed some 
every year, from 1822 to 1826 inclusive ; and when I ought 
to have had hundreds of thousands every year, I got only a 
very few hundreds of plants. Last spring, the spring of 
1^7; 1 was resolved to take particular pains about the 
matter. I sold some of the seeds in my boxes of seeds ; 
and, in a catalogue which accompanied the boxes, I directed 
the seeds to be sown upon sifted mould,' and then to be 
covered withsifled mould only about an Inch deep. This 
I did myself, sowing many beds in this way ; and, to my 
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fr»( tnorttfifation, I found that I bad got, ^fter >ll* W^y 

about ^te or fvt Jamdred plofilf .' I gently luoved t)ie top qf 
^« gmuQd in many places, saw that tt)e sqeds h»d struck, 
CQvered over tV)e places agaiuj m&kmg sure that, as tbef^ 
wai a t-oot already coQi?, there would aIsq com? a pUtiiti 
1 waited, hqwevar, tp vaiui for though thol^^es of the 
pl^tfi vm^Uy came out of the sp^d under the grouud. ORly 
the very f«v that X h»v« montioned ^ver tno^^ theiv »ppw- 
apcf) iihovo grouudt 

469. I h^re r«que«t the reader to tnm bRck to the accoiiqli 
of my sxfieriinentd with regvd tQ the Biroh seed, whichi 
tu:coupt thf re»der will find in pantfr^phs 1^ )^, IW 
and 161. Accident led me to perceive, op I thtaV I Vi*y 
call it attentive ohaervjtion, that Bi«ct| treq* were t* b? 
obtained bj^ sowing the ;i«eds vpm the ground, Why th^q* 
Uiough( U VMy it not he th^ sftme with regard to th« seecN 
of the PiAN* f The form wid substance of the »eed wemfl^ 
to forbid the hope ; but« nevertheless, Plaae« must pom* 
^m the seeds dropped on the growid in AlPerioa« and 
I reaolved to try the thioy at «ny rate. 

470. The SEED of the Flank comes in a round ball, as 
nearly as po»aible an inch lu difiQteter, through the centre. 
The seed itself i^ in the fonn oftiromdnaU without a head, 
tapering from the hammer ettd to the point j itis aboift 
^wo thirds 9f an inch long; the point of it hatit parc^ of 
atuf Ulte cotton wool attached to it, and this is packed, 
round a Mttle hard ball in the oentra of tbelRrge hall. Tha 
aeeds {tre so form^ that the puiot« of aI| qf them gQ into. 
and are attached to a part of this wool, while their big 
ends, pressed close togetbop, forio the circumference of 
the ball, Wheit the b»ll is ripe and dry, it tumbles to. 
pjet^cS) Of, falling f^H^Hi the tree, each seed fiQd4 ^ mi}g- 
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in Iti portion of wocd, Bnd is thtu scattered ahrond by the 

winds. 

471. The seed, as I have called it above, is, however, 
only the coat of the seed. It is a little browD thiog, in the 
shape of such nail as I have described before. There is 
nothing; of vegetation that appears in it) but, tf carefully 
opened, after having been for a while steeped in warm 
water, you can discover a little pcunt of white pttfc; hut 
even then, after the soaking, not exceeding in bulk the point 
of a common pin; beyond all mewure smaller than the pith 
of a Lettuce Eeed. From this comes, from this mere atom 
comes, such Immense trees] This is a more wonderful 
thing than ell the other wonders of the veg«tRhle creation. 

473. Now, the leader will perceive, that this atom oijntk 
it not of sufficient strength ^forie \tp mt fifths ground the 
thick and tough covering which nature has put around it. 
The maaner of growing in seeds is, the root starts first, 
and, when it has acquii<ed sufficieut attength, it forces up 
the head. The root of the Plane comes out at the point 
of tbenail, as I have called itj but Ibis root bas not suffi* 
pient strength to forae up, through any thiog (^ a oovering 
of ground, aa comparatively targe aod long a thing as the 
shank and butt of the nail. When covered with ground, 
therefiirc, the rooii etartt, th4 1h»v« dqwq out under the 
ground, but without the means of being forced up out of 
the ground } and this is* top) the case of the Bireh and of 
many other seeds. 

473. J, tlierefoi-e, w the result of these reflections and 
ebservftthJOs, went to work, and proceeded thua 1 I broke 
the PUne, balls to pieces, rubbed them well with the hand 
to «f pVftM tlie wool from the seeds ; sifted out the seeds as 

s a 
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you would grain from chaff; put the seeds soaking in Inke^ 
warm water for eight-and-forty hours } took the seeds out 
of the water, and mixed them with finely-sifted fresh earth, 
ten gallon!! of earth to one gallon of seeds ; put the mixture 
upon a smooth place upon the bare ground; turaed and 
re-mixed the heap every day, for four or five days, keeping 
it covered with a mat whenever the turning and misiog 
was not going on; and, as soon as I perceived here aud 
there a root beginning to appear, I sowed the seeds upon 
a bed of sifted earth; mixed, with tiie sifted. mould just as 
they came out of the heap, 

474. There the seeds lay then, pretty nearly as thick as 
they could well lay, cm the top of the ground. In this state 
I watered them gently every evening with a fine-rosed 
watering pot, kept them securely shaded from the sun by 
mats, by the means of frames or hoops to keep themats 
from touching the ground, aud took 4lie mats off every 
evening at about an hour after sun-set. In about a week, 
I saw the roots coming out at the point of the nail, and 
going down into the groand. Soon afto'wards, the nails, 
as I call them, began to nuse their heads. In a few days 
they were all standing bolt upright, and in a few days morci 
the rusty looking coat was shuffled off, and out- came the 
seed leaves, resembling, as nearly as possible, the seed leaves 
of the Red Beet-root, t>r those of the Mangel Wurzel. 

475. Aft«r this, I shaded theplaots less and less, till they 
became hardy enough to be exposed during the whole of 
the day. Instead of being done in April, this work was not 
done until the month of July ; and therefore the plants were 
a mere nothing in point of size in the month Of October ; 
and were hardly in a condition to resist the frost without 
some degree of covering. 1 am now about to plant them 
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out, and the]r will, I dare say, be very fine ptants by the 
next fall. In this manner they will stand in the seed-bed, 
at less than an inch apart. A small space will give you 
thousands and thousands of plants, at the expense of a very 
few sbiUiDgs. 

. ^6. As to the treatment of the plants after the seed-bed, 
they should be put into a nursery in the manner directed 
for the Ash. They have excellent roots, move without 
risk, strike off at once ; and if, by early frosts or some other 
accident, the leading shoot be injured, you have only to cut 
off the injured part, down to the first live bud you come to: 
another leader comes immediately; the little crook that is 
made by the change of the leader is completely grown out 
the first year, and the tree grows up as str»ght as a rush. 
Tliese trees might stand one year or even two in the 
nursery, before being finally planted out ; but they should 
not stand longer, if you mean to have straight and beautifid 
trees. Whether planted in clumps or iu single trees, there 
must be an effectual fence extending in such a way as to be 
at five feet distance from the trunk of the tree io every di< 
rection. It ia little short of a mark of idiocy to plant trees, 
and especially trees for ornament, and then to turn cattle in 
to eat them 1 Yet, how ofl:en is this done ! The ground 
ought to be kept clean until the tree attains a good height. 
If you plant large trees, they must and they will be leaning 
trees. The wind will make them take a leaning posture, 
before the root be suiBcienily powerful to cause them to 
stand in an erect attitude. The roots of trees are their 
foundations, their buttresses, their spurs; and if these do 
not come until after the tree begins to lean on one side, 
they will indeed prevent it from falling, as an old wall is 
prevented flxim filing by buttresses placed against it; but, 
as these will never make the wall to stand upright, so the 
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roots oft tree will Dever rastore it to its erect attituile, if it 
ODtie begin to lean. 

477. The Plane »hoald, like most other deciduous tree8> 
be cut down to the ground the year after it is planted out j 
it will then send up a surprisingly strong shoot j and the 
tninlc will go on in a manner as straight as a gun^tlclc. 
As it goes on rilingt the lower side-ihootii should t>e tak^l 
off> always cutting close with a sharp knife, uutir you have 
got a eleur trunk to the length that you desire. 



Id Lfttia, Popului t in French, Ptuplier. 

47S> The BoUnical cbtracten are 1 — Tbe ro*la lud rraals flawer* (roir 
upon Bcpirate trees. The male Bowen or katkin* have one \ihliag, looi«, 
(^liddrical empalemeDt, which Is imtiricaited. Uader each tcale, which li 
cbiong, plain, aad cut on th« border, it tlnuted a lin^e Bower wlthuur anj' 
petal, havlnf a atfctaHoai □[ m* ImT, turbiaatDd at llie bottom, and tubnltn 
at tho ti^, and tiKhl ttoinitta temioated hy large fi>ur<c(inierad ■lumtiite. 
The temale Sowen are in katUos, like the male, but have do stamiaa ; tbey 
have an oval, acute-pointed mermen, with acarcely anj' style, crowDcd by a 
fiHir- pointed idgma. The gertden become* aftrrwardt an oval captule, with 
IwaceU), includiaBuaigrmaltaadi bftvlng baky domii 

479. This fa a very numerous, and, according to biy 
taste, is, for the most part, a very worthless &m!1y of trees. 
Tliey all bear a seed in katklns, which come out early in 
. tlie spring, and the seed contained in which is ripe wbeta 
the katkim; fell, which is generally late in May, or the be^ 
ginning of June. All the sorts may be raised from cuttings. 
A cutting, or truncheon, stuck into tlie ground, produces 
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tfi« tK6 ; Md, Id geufrrtil, a verjr ugly tr«e It U ) but U 
gVftws fiist, yields a great desi of stuff td ttt&ke rougb 
boards of, ou^tMut b Pm beyobd all comItI[riH)l^ aud 
makes good stuff for packiug-cases, and other things' tof 
which pasteboard is a little too weak. 

480. The mrta that we have in BdgKUidi ate tb« Absili 
TauJt iPojMba Jtba); the Abpbn (Pnpafc* TYmUay, th* 
BtAcK PopLAK (PophflM N^a)i and that Well-hno*tt 
g^tat^ BtaHog, ugly thing, oall^d the LombarOV PoPtAil, 
Whtehy to Ml lu «tb«r Amiable qu«1ities> !s Very a^t to fUf^ 
nlA lu bei^bout^ vrith a suiplus i>d^u1iiUoa of catefpiU 
lar and othttr abo^lo^le Intecte. The ilrst of tbese^ thi 
Ab«i.k, tst h6wercT, a really flue tree, grows to a gfgut 
OM iud gwat height, especially neAf nittning Wfiter, HHA 
produce)) timber, by no means to be dMpUed. ' The it^od 
tah«s a Am poWeh, it is dose-gralnad, thMgh light j Mti is; 
take it altogether, and considering all its uses, for pr^r«rai> 
ble to the wood of the £lm ; but I have never seen it of 
■by mnwiderable «iz0, axccyt in ikik laod* AT v«l^ tMt to 
nibUng' wtUVH' 

401. Ttit iargoit I attiumf, uid the kftiest also^ itiodk 
oppoaitc to a fihe fenmbensfs near the TbaiaitB^ on tiie road 
from Hampton to Clikrtscy Bridge. The Itavee of this 
tree arcwhiAe on the'iiadei! tide,«id give the tree a white 
appearataoe when Mo%n:up bjtitlie wind. The tmoky tdra^ 
is Of a whitish hue) Speokled #ltli bUok. This tree throat 
up abundAoce of auckBttj If. et^Adiog wbtt-e the subkerS 
AretnoWeit off.bj tfia scy^ «t .hsyxduttitig ttme,.it.wlU 
send up ailewj^repfitr thejlextyeari . Henoe, this fine tree 
is always raisflA fbom Oidserti •' Iiika. partnt Ul£e ohUd, and 
tfae jrouog. trees idnd.' Out snokerS^ Bpd.faifMt the whoM 
Htigbbdurhood wiUi tbetn, by the tipie^^lhey.attaift: ll^e 
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height of ten or twenty feet. Tliese suckers are put into 
nurseries wken they are email, stand diere till they are 
large J aod then, w}ien planted out, are sure- to, lean on 000 
side. . 

482. The Aepsn lias a little round leaf that is contiau- 
ally in motion when thn'e is a breath of wind. The wood 
of this tree is certainly good for as; little as any wood can 
well be. It is found ip almost all our coppices ; and it con- 
tinues to be found there, because people do not takjt .th« 
painstaroot.it out. I never beard, of .aNyntav.thft ever - 
thought of raising, or that ever wished to. h|«ve, an Aspen 
tree. If there should happen to be such a roan, he .may be 
gratified at any time, by cutting off a truncheon In Februr 
ary, of about two or three feet long, and sticking one-b^ 
of it into the ground. The tree will come from this Mnpie 
opfraUon, and this h a great, deal more paias ihata it i$ 
iTOith. 

483. The Black Poplab, or, as -it is more frequently 
called, the Black Italian Poplar, is a surprising - thing 
for quickness of growth. It is almost incredible, the size 
to which ft tree of this sort will attain in good ground in 
the, Course of fifteen or twenty years. I planted some. of 
these itrees in the plantation tnentioned In . paragrafih 3501 
They were, when planted, of about the same height of the 
rest ot the trees;. but, abtbe' eod^of seven or eight years, 
they were so lofty and so big, that tlie plantation looked 
like here and there an old treie, with a parcel of little ones 
planted roundit' They were twice a0<big, and half as high 
again, even as. the.LoccsTs, Thus . situated, they were a 
great dissight to the plantation, and I cut them down, and 
tore up the roots, to put a stop to their breeding of suekers; 
At tbe same time, i Uiinned ont- the Logdsts, had the 
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brush of both cut oS atfd carried away; but.the trunks 
were laid down in the pUintation, and, from some cause 
which I now do not recollect, they remained there until the 
next winter, when I had them takenaway. The men, as 
they brought the trunks out of the ptontatioa, threw them 
dewn upon the at^ining grass gnmnd, and'one of the 
PoPLABs, pretty neariy as big round as my thigb, at the butt, 
snapped short asunder. 1 had planted the trees-inconse- 
quence of the-high encomiums passed on this sort of Poplar 
by Mr. Pontbt, in his hoolc on " Prt^able Pianiiag." The 
foi^phig asunder of this trunk was quite enough for me. 
I instantly cut down and grubbed up every tree of the kind 
that I had upon my premises. I examined . the rest of the: 
trunks, and found them all ^ery little better than touch- 
wood. Nevertheless, this is a roopstrous producer of boards 
for packing cases, or for any other temporary uses where 
durability is not required. The form of the trunk is-^iral, 
and the tree throws out no very large limbs; butit pro- 
duces wood in the trunk faster than any other tree that I 
have ever teen. 

484. This tree throws out suckers, hut not so numerously 
as the Abelb, It is generally raised by the means of cut- 
UngB, about as big as your finger and a yard long, which 
are put into the ground in the month of February to the 
depth of half their length. They will send up ^ots the 
first year, only one of the stmitest of which shoots, should be 
left. Thus will come a treej which ought to be planted out 
io the same manner as directed for. the Ash. 

465. As to the Lohbabdt Populr, it is so utterly worth- 
less, so ugly, ami so filthy, that 1 cannot bring myself to 
say any thing about it, except that it may be raised by 
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elflier truBChf ot)3 or eattingtt in Um manner before poihted 



486. Of the AHmtiOAN ¥arL\iu, there are ten Borto:^-* 
tlie CabolINiah Pb»ua {PbpuUtt Angutattt) ; th« 0(hTON 
Woob {PopaUu CanadCHM)) thd Black Popla* [Popalaa 
Hadmrnoa); thoVrttfitNlAN PbrLAS (i'tipuItM Jtf«UfH/ertt) ; 
tfae Corroit Tr&b [PopuUa Hargektea) ; th« BaIJah Poplar 
(PoputM AiItaffiJ/«fa), Of TACAMAHACATlifeB; the HfiAftr- 
12AVED VaPhktL (Popuiag CaruSiemg). B«al(lei tbeae, there 
are ijie Ambrjcan Whits PoWAk (Pbpubit Oatieicfli*) j the 
American AsPsn (Po^bu Tyettml^dei) ; iintt the AhtittiOAN 
Larob ASPKif (P()pulu4 6randideti(a). 

^. Like the English Poplakb, th« wood of All the«e ts 
good for Very little ; and can be vety Mldoot used In a 
ooutitry where eccellent softs of tinihtir tire so Dtiin^trotti 
and io abuadtut. Cuttings ftad tnmeheona, ^ven If we hftd tt 
mind to raise the trees, emild dot be brought ftviUAittertca. 
They may be all raised in that manner; and If Imf body 
has a mind to possess this American collection, the seed 
might be easily brbnght over. 

409. Now, If It w«M dMirable to hftt« very fine Mid 
beautiful Poplar tMes, wb^ not raite chem iK>u ^« ued ? 
On« coutilalnt agBlnit the Poplar Tk*as, ist that they 
drop their hathfud IH such abuudanoe, that they litter tba 
ground nil abbut, and make the helghbouriog lawns and 
walks so very unsightly. These katklns are fiill of little 
oblong seeds covered with r soft <lown, 1 never sowed any 
of them t but, I am sure that the trees mity be ntised easily 
from the ge«dii. I do not know that the seed Would eMid 
ibi plaRt up, ftWA under ground, because the kernel, in 
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proportibti to its sixe, is very much loaded Willi tta Wool 
and its ihell; Uid^ tiierefure) it Diight act litie the ktvml of 
the Plaae, vegetate under the ground, and never send up ft 
plant; but^ I am Very sure, that the plants may be raised 
from itied, by cowing the seed in the sune.iilanadr as that 
which I have, on my oWn sKperiencej reeomnlended to be 
practised in the case of the Plavk, 



SAaaArAAs. 

In Latin tavrui Sassafras ; in French Sassajyas. 

its, Tlia boUaical characters an i-^lt lias male and hennaphiodile flow- 
ers on different ])lHnt« ; the male flowers have no empakmentB; tbey hare 
one petal, which li cut into six segments at the top, aud nine Atamiaa which 
Itf shoHer thUi the petti, standiiif by Artni, temluaud hf ilcnder taM<- 
mitit Tba bartnaphroditc flowers ban Ba eaipaJuneiita j tbcf have ob« 
petal, which ii sllKbtly cut inlti eii seEments at the lop. In- the bottom is 
situated an oval g^rmen supporting a sibgle style of the same leng^ with the 
])etal, crowned by ah obtuse stigma, Bttfeuded byiiik or el^t stamiuA ; there 
■n two glOtWiU- gl^ds, sUbdlB^ upon wtJ kboVI foot ttblkt flxtd la Iba 
baiU of the petal. The gennbi afierwaidB becilmea on oral heriy with nae 
cdl, enclosiii£ oue seed of the same furm. 

4dO. This is called by the botanists a Laurel ; and the 
reader might be apt to suppose tt to be an evergreen, Which 
it is not. I anl writing about trees and undei'woodS of Uti- 
lity, and not of mere ornament} biit if there be both com- 
prised in the same tree, it beitig greatlj' ornMmetita), t!er- 
tainly does not lessen its utility tiny more thail the beauty of* 
a maid servant lessens tiie utility of the activity, cleanliness, 
skill, civility, and excellent good humour, with whidi that 
description of persons generally pei-ftirm their vaHous and 
very necessary functions. The use of the Sassafras \9 to" 
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be found in its bto'k, and particularly in the bark rfitt rootg^ 
which ba.s BOW been in general use all over Europe, amongst 
the practiscrs of the healing art, for upwards of two hundred 
years. For myself, I must say, that 1 have had no experience 
of its utility ; but otlters have, or think they have, wbichj inl 
such a case, is pretty nearly as good. 

491. Bark, wood, leaf, seed, flower, all have a .pretty 
strong, and by no means a disagreeable, odour ; and one 
never would imagine that it was medicine, if one did not so 
o&ea hear it talked of as an excellent sudorific. The Ame- 
ricans gather the flowers in the spring, and carry them to 
the great cities, where the overcharged speculators stand 
iu need of stomaclitcs, and, for various weighty reasons, 
of something to purify the blood; and, if tbe Sassafras 
would but purify the morals at the same time, it ought to 
be cultivated ^leraUy in every mercantile apd manufac- 
turiog town of the mother as well as of the daughter 
country. Tlie forming people, taking compassion on tbe 
ovei^Tged citizens, and not, doubtless, from any desire to 
druD their purses while they are purifying their blood, 
gather the flower in ^e month of May, in Long 
Island for instance, carry them down to New York in great 
quantities, and there charge for them only the very mode- 
rate price of four English pence a pint; when any long 
Yankee, assisted by a little bit of a ladder, wonld easily 
gather twenty bushels a day ! Yet you see the " Yorkers" 
running to the market with all possible eagerness to obtfun 
this means of restoring or preserving their health, never 
imagining that they would stand in no need of Sassafras, 
tea, if they.would but abstain a little from their breakfasts 
of beef-«teaks, and their glasses of grog. from morning 
tonight. 
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462. The farmers, in many places, boil tlie youngf shoe^- 
in ffHter, to which they add Bometreacle, and which, when 
it has^ stood sonie time to ferment, they call "beer" and 
drink it as such (alttmately with their grog) during the 
whole of the summer. Michattz says, that the dried leaves 
and the young branches of the SassaItras contain a muci- 
laginous principle ; aud that, " in.LomsiAN'A, the leaves are 
** used by the inhabitants to thicken end to give a high 
" relish to their •pottage" 

493, Siich are the medical, the culinary, ahd domestic 
uses of this tree } but, in tliis country, it will scarcely ever 
be planted with a view to profit, except for the sake of its 
bark, though its wood is not an inferior one by any metms; 
A proof of its' being pretty good is, ' thai it is frequently 
used for the making of posts in farm fences ; sometimes 
for joists and rafters ; more frequently still fin* bedsteads, 
which, on account of its odour, perhaps, are known to be 
never infected with "insects," as MiciiAt;x,'liaving con- 
tracted the habit of Americah delicacy^ calld fleas, bugs, 
and lice. But here would arise a difficulty, nainely, what 
are to become of the "msecta" if the body happen to take 
them Into the bed. An excellent cleanser of the body the 
bedstead might be ; but then the "insects" must be abso- 
lutely compelled to beat a march, and would then distribute 
themselves all over the house. 

494. The bark is the thing for which we Tnust look at 
this tree as an article of profit. Very large quantities of 
it are brought into all the countries of Europe, and to this 
Country ai)iongst the rest. Sometimes itis imported in the 
shape of oil or extract; and there are manufoctories in 
America for the purpose of obtaining these firom the bark. 
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J nmembar seeing one, in Nbw Jkmky, wHb not less, I am 
auK, tlMD five bundraU w*goa loads of tb« exhausted bark 
lying In the neigbbourhoo<l oi the bnilding. Our Ciutom' 
tariff abows that we impwt a great <ieal ; and, if it can be 
producwt bere, out of oar own land, no political economist 
tbat ever croued the Tweed sb»U stake me bolievo jt^at it 
would not be better for us to do thisj XUm to send Bnglidi 
manufaetqres paid fur in great part out of tbe poonratei, 
to be excfaanged for tbis article in Aowric^- 

405. After a^, bowever, wi^ me the great recomnien- 
da^oQ i», the singular b«suty of the tree. It aomettmei, in 
good land, attains the height of forty or fifty feet*. but it 
does not grow very fast after the first six or feven yean t 
and) tbereforei as timber, it ig excelled by ao many other 
trees, and, aa underwood^ it being good for nothing, the 
SAsaAVKAi cannot be spoken of as a tenant of woods or 
coppices, but, for hedge rouw, it would be excellent, It is 
hardy la the ■extreme] it will tiu'ive on the most ^rid soil. 
It is seen in company with tbat hardiest of' trees, the Ran 
Cbdar } it seoda out suckers like an BUoiaa. When once 
there is a stem of it in a hedge, row, you ^re sure to have 
i\ there in Ed^updftnee, until you clearly grub itp the 
whole rp\r, 

406. Then, aa to the beauty of tb^ troe, I scarcely know 
one that sui^asses it. The leaf is, in substance, that of tbe 
Common Itaurel ; bu^ in colour,; more bright and pleasing 
to the eye ; and, as tQ the alwpe of t]i$ leaf, the leaves 
have various shapes upon the s^tme tree j some oblongj 
others much broader than long, and having one, two, three> 
or four deep openings \\\ tit«tr sides, full half as deep as the 
openings between ilie fipgere of it inan'a Itaqd, The tree 
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eomcs into Uoom very early in the ipriug, and is covend 
all over irith large bunobes of yellow, flowery eaob flower 
rather iBsigniflcant in Uself, but tb« whole making a very 
gay show. In the fell of the year, in the mooth of Qotober 
in Long Uland, the seeib become ripe } they stand upon 
atalki of a red colour, at the end of which there are red 
cup$, very much In the form of an ale.gla«9, and into the 
cups the Email end of the herry, which ia preeiiely of the 
shape of a hen's egg, and which is of b deep purple colour; 
iato this red cup, of the shape of as ale-<glas^ the small 
end of the pur[de egg juM entera, and ii apparently there 
held by nothiitg. The tree, at this season, is still more 
beautiful than in the spring, if you come near it ] for, 
though it ia georrally londed with sect^ these oanaot he 
seen from a diatanQe, Uke the flowers, which coma out ia 
the l^ingi ^ile the leaves are very young and sunll, A«: 
aeen aa the berries become purple, they are ripe ; and, as 
sooB aa they are Tips, they are, if you wait one single day 
too long, devoored by. &a birds. 

4S7' it is v«ry Idogular that aa besatifiil a tree should 
have >o lat^ continued to be so ii*re in fin^ad as it is. I 
never saw but two ia£ngland, one In Kew Gardens^ and 
the other in a little garden which, when I ww it, belonged 
to ^« Xtotmgeii Lady Lonsdale, near the Banks of the 
Thames in Fulfaam Pariah. 1 first saw- this tvee about 
twenty yoaisi t^ga, I saw it again ^Mut five yearn back, 
and it wM growfi very mBch> After my return from Ame. 
Hoi^ in 181^ I asked a Qtmeryraan Jiow he lold young. 
3wea&«a plMts ! He told toe that hs bad none, and that 
Euoh a thing' w^^not to-be had .under a guinea, or half-a- 
guinea at the. leait. 1. asked him why he did not import 
th* sfwd frgm Ai^noa ? «pd he (old me that that was of 
m tiw. ff)f UiM It i»\M oot ho oiade to grow ; but Uiat he 
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should like to get some of the plants. The truth is, that 
the few that there are in England (except those that I have 
raised from . the seed) have beeu raised from suckers, 
eomiDg lirom plants, originally brought from America. It 
was difficult to make me believe, that the seed would not 
grow in England ; and, therefore, as soon as I got some 
hud, I began to import the seed ; and, I sowed it, of' 
ciHine, but. tor years i never got any plants. 

496. This seed is a aiost caHous thing; It has a palp- oo- 
^e outside, within that pulp a thin shell, within t&at shell 
a pliuup fleshy kernel very large in proportitHi to th« whole 
bulk of the berry. I, for wtuitof looking into Millbr, ex*. 
pectsd aicfa soft seeda to conie«p tlie^first wmiher after 
tbeywere sown ; and Qcverseeing. them' came up, li'year 
aOer year, dug up the graand aad'eowed it wkh sonie^ing 
elee. Millw Tmotild .hfme itxHd' me, that the seeds lie two 
. years in ^e groondi'aadsometitBes three years; inshort, 
he would have told me all.tfaat'I how knoW'; forj in the' 
spring of the year 18261 sowed several small beds of these 
seeds. L reserved not to biesk then up the first year ; and 
lastspring, they came u^ l^erebly wtil ; and I have soldi 
aever^ hundreds'of them ibis winter. . Nurserymwi have' 
generally a strange aver^n .ta Ihetivnog of trees from 
seeds ; aoditappeacs that -this Lvetsitn^ia hereditary, going 
down.from faUler.to son, and from. master to apprentice ; 
for MifcLBR, after teaching, the mode 6f raiaing tfaetreen^ 
from seeds, immediately tdls u^ (hat^the geneml practice 
is to. raise them from layaffi, which'is uery-jeUbm-affended- 
mthsuccets; and that, say& he, is the i-eaiohj "why tfrts tree 
is so very rare in Bogland. The-trulb is,- Matter's book' 
was too large: there was too much of it- for a gentleman 
to read; and aa to gaivleuers, they were, m his time, as 
they are in these tlmefi, much toowise^ OUd of agi^atdeal 
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too maehexparienee, to suffer diemselves' to be directed 
by. books.. 

499. One whole year therefore, you must wut for the 
seed comiug up ; that is to say, if you sow it this spring, 
you must wut till next spring before you can see the plants 
coiAe above ground ; and' sometimes you must wait even 
another year in addition, soft as the seed is when it goes 
into-tbe ground. There is doubtless something in the oil, 
or some other matter that is about i^ which requires that 
length of time, to subdue its powers of preventing vege- 
tation. 

500. . The young plants will attain the bdgbt (^ from five 
to.^ven inches the first summer; and then, early in the 
month of November, they ought to be removed, with all 
pos»ble care, into a nursery, the ground of which ought to 
be very good and made very fine, the manner of removal 
being the same as that directed for the Ash in paragraphs 
. ISO} 121 and 122. In this nursery these plants ought to 
stand two or three years. If they lose their points in the 
seed-bed, as they are apt to do if there be sharp early frosts, 
you must cut the point back to the first live bud, and then 
the tree will shoot up again. They will not make much 
progress the first year j for the wood is hard, and the plant 
of slow growth, while very young; but, when once it gets 
to be two or tlwee feet high, it pushes on at a fiur rate. ) 

501. Having stood In the nursery two or three years, the 
^ants ought to be put in the spot where they are finally 
to grow. Great care must be taken in the removal ; butif 
the work be well done, the plants are sure to grow. When 
the plants have stood two years, they may safely be cut down 
if you choose ; and then, they will send up a shoot of two 
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or tbrM feet \oug the firat ytmt. If yon wl^ to kave lfa« 
tree lofty, you must keep the lower Hide-shootg i«UB«d otf, 
ID the manner directed for other deciduous trees, always 
enttiDg with ft tbarp knife and doae (o ttw truitlt. If you 
idant in hedge-rowi, or in rimibbmec, and do not want At 
tree to att^ any eonatderahle bqigbt, tlw bflrt way WoaM 
be to ont off, wilbiu a foot or a toot and a half (tf the 
pnouod, tbia will brin; out two or three atout abopts, tliese 
will beoama Umba in time, aad jKin will )mv9 a low tne 
with a wide epnadii) y head. 

502. When once the tree gets to be as big: as your am 
at the butt, it will begin to throw out suckers, e^ecially 
tf tfw tatenl »ola idioukl b« ont or torn by die plough or 
^wde. Tfae«« Hcken> if thi^ Come up ta tfa* bedge~rown, 
may ■(and till they tlu-ow out wokers again ; and likvy wtti 
■oott spread along a hedg^-row of mvtrai bundr«d yards t^ 
leagtb, jncldiag an immense goantity wT that tahbritmt 
hnk, the oatnre of whi^ la ao predoufi as ko esnte it to 
be imiMtrted, ajid to be parefaawd aad oonsinaad, Uioui^ 
loaded with a heary duty. 

&03. Xow, buv hedge-rovs an gea^vdly itted wMt alt 
sorts of rubbish; Mah.i, Euc Stoun, StmuBar Oak 
SmiHPs, BtAKa Stvmfs, BRAkiBue,Kiaa-BOLii,iwd 'nrl- 
oiw other good-for-nothing things, whiob are, at tiie aame 
tiip^ as unsightly as titey are wofthleea. Anywhere near 
a good house, the Sassafras would make beautiful Hedge 
KoKs. In eteipi, in iodepmcieiK Ireei^ iqwn hnrns, in 
shrubberies, they would be singularly omamental; oevered 
with blousomB very eariy in the qurmg (not later thaa the 
30lb Mafch); loaded with &ie brig^ kavee all the anaa.* 
we*?, which leaves die in the fUl of the hr^test yellow 
eotouT) tlu»ti:e«, uoMiug aU tbe^ qaaH^e^ we«ild> if it 
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were to beeome commoB, b« really so omatnent to .ilie 
oouDtry g and commoD it nwy be, if people trill take the 
pains to leod for the seed, 1 have sold the tn-es this year 
for a shilling a-pieee ; next year, if I have good luok, I dare 
say 1 iball sell Aam ibr tweoty or thirty shiUingB a hun- 
dred ; and, if I keep on my nuraery affair, I shoidd not 
wonder if I were to sell them ^e year after, for ten or 
fifteen shillings a hundred } in the mean while, 1 am now 
about to aell some of the seed s and therefore, other people 
may raise them if they will, at the rate perhaps of five for 
a poiny. 



Tn Latiu, Prunut Syheitris, 

UM. TIm bMUiie«l chtradaM «e :— TIm Oomr bw a belt^kipcd cnpak-. 
mcDtofooe leaf, cul Into five parts ; it has five lar^ rouodiili petab which 
apread opeo, oud are iQcerted iu the empale ment ; and from tnentj' to 
thirty stamina which are near); u Ions as Ab pMah) and Ma also iBiMted 
IB tha empalamant, tamliiaMd by twta siuniyiB. It bai a roundish Gtmon 
sapportiac a sltndar Myla erewnad bj mi artticular (tigma. Tha Gemen 
aftcfwards lumi to a taundiih fruit, encloaiog a nut of the same form. 

505. The tree, or rather the bush, ou the subject of 
which I am now about to hope for the reader's attention, 
is pretty well known to most English people, who will 
generally, perhaps, look upon it as something of little im- 
portance; but which is of real importance as to the two 
great purpitses to which it ts applied ; namely, the making 
of excellent hedges, and the making of excellent' Port 
tvtne; in which last of its functions I shall consider it 
first. 

T 2 
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506. Every one knows that this is a Tborn of tbe Plum 
kind; that it bean ver^ snmU black plums, which are 
called Sioes, which have served love-song' poets, inallages, 
with a simile whereby to describe tbe eyes of their beauties, 
aa tbe snow has constantly served them with the meuu 
of attempting to do something like justice to tbe colour 
of their skins and tbe puri^ of their minds, and as the 
rose, has served to assist them in a description of the 
colour of tbeir cheeks. 

507* These beauty-describing sloes, bave a little plum- 
like pulp, which covers a little roundish stone, pretty 
narly as hard as iron, with a small kerael in tbe inside of it. 
This pulp, which I hare eaten many times when I was a 
boy until my toDg:ue clove to the roof of np mouth and 
my bps were pretty nearly glued together, is astringent 
' beyond the powers of alum. The juice expressed from 
this pulp, is of a greenish black, and, mixed with water, ia 
which a due proportion of logwood has been steeped, 
receiving, in addition, a sufficient proportion of cheap 
French brandy, makes the finest Port wine iu the world, 
makes tbe whiskered bucks, while they are picking their 
teeth after dinner, smack their lips, observing that the wine 
is beautifully rough, and that they like " a dry wine that 
has a good * bodp,' " 

508. It is not, however, as a fiuit-tree that I am here 
about to speak seriously to sensible people : it is of a bush, 
excellent for tbe making of hedges, and not less excellent 
for tbe making of walking sticks and swingles of flails. 
The Black TnoaN blows very early in tbe spring. It is a 
Plum, and it blows at the same time, or a very little earlier, 
than the Plums. It is a remarkable fact, that there is 
always, that is every year of our lives, a spell of cold and 
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wagTj freather, jast at the time that this hardy little tree 
19 in bloom. The country people call it the Black Thorn 
tointer; and thus it has been called, I dare say, by all the 
inhabitanta of this island, from generation to generation, for 
a thousand years. 

509. This Thorn is as hardy as the Wbitb Tbobn ; its 
tboms are sharper and longer ; it grows as fost ; its wood 
is a great deal harder and more tough; it throws out a 
great deal more in side-shoots } and it is, in every respect, 
better than the Hawtuobn for the making of a Hedge. If 
I be asked, bow it has happened, then, that the Hawthorn 
is constantly used for this purpose, and the Black TboaN 
never, or scarcely ever, I answer, that the reason is very 
clear} namely, that a sack of the seed of the HAWTHoaN 
may, almost anywhere, be got for a shilling or half a crown 
at the moat; and that, to get a number of Black Thorn 
sloes, equal in number to the Hawthorn berries contained 
In a sack, would, in almost any part of the kingdom, cost 
five, ten, nay twenty pounds. 

510. The sloe is very large compared with the size of 
the Hawthorn berry ; you must get six sacks perhaps of 
the sloes to have a number equ&l to the berries contained 
in one sack ; and six sacks of sloes, except in very woody 
countries, would not be found perhaps in the half of a 
whole county. The tree, like other plums, is liable to 
blight. It seldom hears any considerable crop, and very 
frequently bears no fruit at all. It grows no where except 
io hedge-rows and coppices : in the former it is too. mucli 
exposed to bear much fruit ; and in tlie latter, it is too 
much in the shade to bear any fruit at all. Hence it is, 
that, though all of us who have been born and bred in the 
country know that the Black Thobn is by far the best of 
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the two, w« never betrd of such b thing ti the plBBting of 
a Black Thobn Hrdgk. 



611. Am btahei, for the making of hiedges, the Black 
Tbobn is altrays carefully laid by when hedge-rowi and: 
coppices are cut. These bushes will lay longer in a dead 
hedge without perishing than any other sort of stuff of 
whididead hedges uvmade. TliisTHOKH will thrive, and 
that vigorouily too, in the very poorest of land. It sends up 
atrwghter ^oots from the stem than ttie Whits Tifonii 
does, and these ahobts send out, from their very bottom, 
nHmeroua and vigoroua Bide.«iioots, ail armed with siiarp 
thorns. The knots produced by these side^shoots are aa 
thickly ae^ that, when the shoot is eut, whether it be little 
or big, it piakee the most beautiful of all walking or riding 
sticks. The bark, which is precisely <^ the coknir of the 
Horse Chesnut fruit, sod as smooth and as brigbt^ needs no 
polish ] and, oroameoted by the mimerous knots, the stick 
is the very prettiest that can be conceircd. Uttle do the 
backs, when they are drinking Fort wine (good olil rough 
Port), imagine, that, by possibility, tbe beautiful stick 
with which they are tapping the sole of their boot, yrtdle 
admiring their legs; never does their philosophy carry 
them so far as to lead tbem to reflect, that, by possibility^ 
for the " fine <Ad Port," which baa caused them so much 
pleasure, tbey are indebted to tbe very stick with whkh 
they are caressing their admu'ed Wellingtou boots I 

512. In some situation^ it would not be difficult to obtain 
Black Thorn seed enough to plant a hedge of coQ»der- 
able length | and, at any rate, it may be done if any one 
will take the pains ; and, therefor^ I shall now proceed Uf 
state the manner of riusing the plants. Tbe seeds are not 
properly ripe until prettjr late in the month of October, 
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TkKf may be noSired to haog till diey «re dead ripe, pro*' 
Tided the boji do not 6ad them out ; for tboqgh, u we have 
•ceti, escelledt la the making of Port wine, they are rather 
too Mtriiifeat, too ** rough," for the birds, whose tastes 
teem to diAr froni the torers of " Good Old Port." When 
ripe, thry should be gathered ; mixed with dampiBh ssudi 
kepi tuftied la a cellar or a ^ted, until the mouth of Feb'' 
mary, and thin soved in beds in the mauoer directed in the 
eMaoftiwAsH. 

513. Like the seed of the Plum, that of the Black Thorn 
comes up the first year ; that is to say, if not sowed too late, 
and if kept in moist sand or earth until the time of sowing ; 
and without these precautions, Plum-stones will lie a whole 
year before they btfgld to iprout, ad Peeeh and Apricot . 
stones will. If managed in the manner that I have here 
directed, ^e Slack Tbora plaoti will be iip la th4 month of 
May, and in the month of October afterwards, they will be 
from Are to eight inches high. lu the month of NovcnaUer, 
or In the next month of March, they ought to be removed 
into a nursery, being assorted and planted iu the manner 
dir«oted for the HAwreoHM, paragraph t275; and as to the 
manner of puttiag them into hedges } as to the age of the 
planui for this work, as to the season, and every thing else 
relating to it ; the reader will first turn to paragraph 27^ 
and ^ter that to paragraphs 34 to 37 inclusive. 

, A14. As^ M omAmenlBl ibriib, or little tree, the BtACK 
TnoBN la by no mean* equal in beauty to the Han'tborn ; 
nether the shape nor colour of the leaf is equal to tiiat at 
thfl Whitb Thorn nor is the leaf nearly so abundant; in 
proptHtion to the siae (tf the tree. But, the Bi;ack Tborm 
eomes into bloom a foil month, if not six weeks, before the 
Hawthorn i find it mtkes a very gay show, when loatcriy 
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any blonoms have appeared, or aay tree is tn leaf. Clurape 
of Black Thorns, therefore, or independent plants of thU 
kind, migbt be placed very advantageously in -parks und 
lawns; and, if managed veil, even in ehmbberieBj fiir 
tbey are in bloom mncb earlier than any other shrub. The 
plant has so many advantages over the HAWTHORir, that 
it is impossible that it should not be cultivated, in many 
cases, ill preference to the Hawthorn, were it not for 
the great difficulty of obtfuning the seed in any connderable 
quantity. 



In Latin Liriodendnan i in French Tut^Mf, 

MS, Tb* botanical characten are :—Tbe proper ioTolncnini of tlie Bower it 
eompoftcd oF tiro angpilu leaves, wbicb Call ufT; the empalement ia composed 
or three ohloiig plane leaves, like petals, which fall away. The flower ig 
nearly of the bell-shape, andbas six petals, which are obtuse, and chaoiielled 
at tbeirbaM; the' three outer fall off; it has a fi«at nomber of nainiar 
■taniiiia, wbieh are inserted to the reMptade of die fiower, bavb; Ion; 
narrow summits fastened to their siile, and many germen disposed in acone, 
having no i^le, crowned by a single globular sti^a. Thegermeu afterwardg 
becomes scalj seeds, lying over each other, like the scales of flsb, and form 
the reseiBblooce of a cone, 

516. There is but one species of Tulip Tree; bytthatone, 
as tlw lioness said of her Cub, is a tree indeed. This tree, 
as an ornamental piece of vegetation, is certainly one of tbe 
finest in the world. The leaf is so large, formed with such 
singular elegance, is of so beautiful a green, preserves its 
freshness so admirably, dies of so delicate a colour, and is in 
such ample quantity on the tree; the flower, though not 
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besntifiil as a flower, is so lai^e, is in form so elegant, 
comes in sncb quantities, and invites the eye to so great a 
heigbt } the trunk of the tree is so straight, the limbs so 
evenly balanced upon it, their distribution is bo regular, 
and, in short, the whole tree is so magnificent an object, 
that it ia impossible for any one who has a taste for rural 
afiairs not to desire to see this tree extensively planted in 
England. 

517. But, great as its merits are as an ornament even to 
the grandest of mansions and domains, its ornamental qua- 
lities are nothing compared with those which are presented 
to us in its divers qualities of utility. This tree delights in 
a light and mobt soil. I have always seen It finest in 
little flats near to rivers or brooks. In such places It grows 
a great deal higher than in high or dry lands ; but it does 
not want rich lands, and there are numerous little valleys 
and dells, in divers parts even of Bagshot-heatfa, where; 
the water comes Oozing oat of the sides of the bills, and 
makes a sort of little swamp, and marshes, in which this 
tree, with a little draining of the swamp, and a good 
trenching of the land, would flourish exceedingly. But, iii 
every Gentleman's estate of any considerable extent, tfaer^ 
are more or less of rivulets of various widths ; and, on the 
sides of these rivulets, there are always fi'equently occurring, 
little flat parts, covered in flood times by the water ; and 
of course, very moist all the summer. In such plages, 
and on the sides of rivulets and ditches in meadows, the; 
Tulip Tree would flourish exceedingly. It does not like 
gropnd where the bottom is coattantly water ; but where it 
is occasionally wet. Sueh a situation, however, is not 
absolutely necessary, for I have seen very fine Tulip Trees, 
from seventy to ninety feet high, growing on the side of a 
hill amongst rocks. In short, there is hardly any ground 
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where it will not attaip a prettjr good siae t bnt the utiut* 
ti4Hi8 I have pointed out are the beat. 

518. The height of this tre^wbeo it arrives at perfec- 
tion, may be taken* upon an average, at a huodred feet, 
^icBAUX taw one which he judged to b< one hundred and 
forty feet high; aad bis son, who is now living at Paris, 
and who imports American tree seeds into Fnmoe, after* 
wards verified the correctness of the estimate. Micbaux 
pteasured this tree and found it tweotyrtwo feet asd a half 
in circumference, at five feet from the ground ; tliat is to 
say, about seven feet three wches through. A plaok might, 
1 dare say, have been cut ottt<^ this tree, fifty feet in length 
aad four feet in breadth at the smallest end. My oorre- 
spoodent sent me Fomc Tulip-tree pLanks last year, one of 
which was fourteen feet long, and very nearly four feet 
wide at both ends ; though these planks were not selected 
for their great dimensioos, but were merely plaiika such as 
he promiscuously found in the timber-yards of New Yorki 
and sent to me as a sort of venture to see how diey would 
sell. I sold the greater part, and kept the rest for my own 
use. In the whole lot, forty-seven planlu^ there was not to 
be seen a single knot, curl, or flaw. 

519. The wood, which ia nearly of aXemon cc^ur, is 
made use of in America for various purposes, where light* 
□ess, fine grain, and high polish, are all wanted. It is made 
use of particularly for coaoh-panneU, for which purpose it 
ia carried fiooi the Northern to the Svutbem paita of the 
United States. It makes beautiful bedsteai^ battev ebumsf 
eheese vats, wooden twwls (of which ) have one that wilt 
hold more than a bushel). The larmers oboose it for eating 
and driakii^ trou^ lor cattle, which troii^ are cut out 
of a solid piece with a «bisel. The wood receives a polilb 
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equal to that of any wood; and I am told that a cabia of a 
small paoket, which goes on the Thames, fiom WettmiD- 
etiot Bridge upwitfda, made of this wood, sold by me to the 
proprietor of the packet, is deeowd the most beauti&l 
thin; of tihe kind* that ever wag seen, by those who bare 
bed aa oppMTtuttity of seeing it. The colour <^ the wood 
appears to me, to be about half way between a lemon 
colour and a white. 1 bars used some of it in making 
sfadvfls for a dairy and dressen for a kitchen j and, thcn^h 
not at idl policed, I have ii«ver wm any tbiny of the kind 
«> handsome. 

590. I should suppose, that this wood mi^t be'obtaioed ' 
U as Uttle ejqwnse as that of any of the Poplars i it might 
bb a Uttle k)ager in oouing to perfection j that is to say, ift 
arrirmg at a si« suflMent for large plank ; but a ptank of 
it must i>e worth twenty pbmks of Poplar of tbe same aio^ 
if not a hundred planks. It is a tree that grows vffy fast^ 
and when rused trom the seed goes erect, and does not 
send out Itmba to any very greM extent until it becomes 
nearly as lofty as the Plan*. Gen«^y speaking, it is not 
ao large UkI lofty a tree as tbe Pi,anb] but, flowws in- 
(^odtd. It certainly surpbsses even that nugestio tre« in 
etegance and beauty. We have in England nothing but 
very imperfect speeimens of this tree, though it has been 
known in England for pretty nearly a hundred years, and 
Aough there is soarcely any fine gentleman's seat in Uia 
kingdom on some part of which tbe tree is not to be found, 
MiLLSR speaks of raiting tbe trees from ttie seed, and says 
that be did it by mUns of artificial heat. But we gather 
from him, that raising fi^>m the seed was never practised to 
any considerable extent, and that the practice of raising 
from laytn was, evRi in bis day, tbe general practice. In 
order to have these layers, there must first be s tree grow- 
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lag in the nureery. The tree being cut down nearly to the 
ground, sends out numerous shoots irora the bottom. 
When these grow up to eight, ten or twelve feet high, they 
are polled down, a chop is given to each, pretty near to the 
stump, and that enables you to lay the whole branch or 
bough upon the g^round, to which U is firmly fastened by a 
peg, having a hook at the top of it. TTien the little side- 
shoots of this branch are pinned down singly by smaller 
pegs, each shoot receiving a little cut towards the butt of i^ 
pretty much in the manner that the cut is given to the 
layers of Carnations; then all the butts of these stde-shoots 
are covered over with earth ; and, being kept moist by 
watering or otherwise in the summer, they, in the course 
of a couple or three years, get roots. They are then cut off 
from the m^n slioot, one by one, trimmed up, and planted 
in a nursery, where they are, I suppose, cut down the next 
year, in ord^r to obtain a straight shoot, which is to serve as 
a trunk. 

521. Every reader must at once perceive that a tree 
never can be obtained in this manner. It is a branch of a 
tree, and a branch of a tree it must remain, until it be big 
enough to he called a limb; and then, like every big limb, 
it will be continually throwing out side-shoots, to form 
limbs of a secondary size. A fair and straight trunk never 
does and never can come fr6m it; and, of course, large and 
clear and beautiful plank never can be produced in this 
way. Therefore, to have the trees worth having, they 
must be raised from the seed; and that seed must be ob- 
tained from America ; for I have no idea that it ever can 
ripen under an English sun. It is, however, very easily 
obtained, very light for conveyance, -very conveniently 
preserved, and attended with very little inconvenience in 
the sowing or the managing. 
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522. When the petals of the flower drop^ they leave 
behiod them & little sort of cone, coituDg out of the 
middle of the Btem of the flower. This cone gets at last 
to be about two inches long, and about three quarters 
or an inch through. It is composed of scales, which are 
perfectly dry io the &11 of the year, and easily rubbed to 
pieces by the hand. One of these scales very much re- 
sembles, in shape, the tongue of an ox, with a small part 
of the root remaioing attached to the tongue. This icale 
is lilte a piece of thin, dead barli ; but, down nearly close to 
the root of it, there are two little cavities, in each of which, 
when the seed is good and well ripened, there is a little flat 
and oblong seed about half the size of the pith of a commou 
oat. These seeds are covered by a very thick coat ; and It 
is so difficult to get them out of the scale, that it is neces- 
sary to BOW scale and all, without making an attempt to 
get at the naked seeds. 

623. The manner of sowing the seeds is precisely that 
pointed out for the sowing of the Ash, for which see from 
paragraph 106 to paragraph 112, both inclusive. In that 
part of the work, I have been very circumstantial and 
minute relative to the manner of sowing ; and I was so, for 
the purpose of saving myself the trouble of repetition, as 
well as for that of preventing the book from extending to 
an unnecessary bulk. But, as to the teamn of sowing, that 
must depend upon circumstances. The sbbd must always 
arrive firom America some time in the wiuter. If sowed in 
the spring, and in April, or even in May, which I think is 
best, the plants will not come up until the month of May 
of the succeeding year ; but then all of them will come up 
that will ever come at all. If you were to keep the seeds 
out of ground during the whole of the summer, and sow 
them in the month of October or November, a part would 
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«on« op the next spring; but it woold be only a part. 
llitrHbre, tbe bmt way le to sow them in April or Majr, 
irtwn yon cut do i^ with rcry fine earth, uid in the com- 
pleteat vaBoer. 

634. Tbovj^ the leeds will not oome up during the 
nimmer, you iDUBt be very cardiirto ke«p tbe beds per- 
ftetly free from we«da; for, if weed* were sabred to eovo- 
tbon, tbey woutd deprive tbe eeedi of aU raobture. The 
wcedi nait be taken ont as soon aa they appear, be- 
oaUM^ if sniered to grow large, the polling ef them up 
aake* great baiea, diatnriw the gre««d to a eensidenible 
d^itb, and, of course, teuv up, exposes to the ran and 
wiad, and destroys the seeds. These dircetioas are very 
neoeanry to be given, and to be impreesed apoa the readerj 
)iecaiDe we are very mach |Hrone to iuSer to lie neglected, 
that portion of oui; ground which we kndw will bring us 
nothing until the next year. This is being, to be sore, very 
i&oonsidccKte; £>r tbe seed is going <hi under the gronod, 
tfaoDgb Udoea not appear above it j and itisjustasreasmf 
alai^ to neglect to pay attentloQ to trees h the aeed-bed, 
beeauie they do not as yet produce ns timber or fruit.. 

sat. These treea oome up with two obbng seed leaves, 
aot vccy long, nor very brood, but too singular to be mis- 
taken for weeds. The weeds will start along with them ; 
and diese muat be kept out of the bed with tbe greatest 
oare doriug the wiwle ef the nmuaser. When tbe plants 
are all up, which w31 be in the month of June, the ground 
should be stirred between thoa sballowly by the mewia of 
B littie h»ok ; fiv, having lud unmoved for a whole year, 
mbarittiDg alternately t» the beatings of tbe rain and tbe 
dvykigs of the son, it wiU become very bard ; and, unless 
it be broken a&ec tbe fdants be up, tbey will not thrive 
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nearly to well. It would be good, jnit to breok the gnnind 
all over the beds, id the miuitii of Manb, with an iroo^ 
toothed rake* ptuhiag the rake from you, and not drawliiir 
it to yo«> awl not takiag- mora grouod than an ieob or two 
at a time. This. would make tbe plants cotne up with 
greater ease, and come up strongerj but you muat take 
flat« Dot to Buffer the teeth of die rake to desooid deep 
enough to dUturb tbe 8eeds> the roots from which will aSl 
be DOW io ttotiOD. 



536. If tbe plants be well managed during the s 
they KiU be about four inches high in tbe month (^October; 
for dtey make rery little •progrest the first year. Iliey 
ihoold tbeobe takeaaad put into a nurMry, in the maimer 
difleoted for the Ash in paragrapha &om ISO to 123 iBchisive; 
but, in tiiia caae, mneh greater care miut be taken than 
iaqeoeasary tobetakraio the case of the Asu. The plaale 
am a gceat deal imaUer, and therefore require to be [mt 
into tbe nursery by tbe hand, and in .the moit carefbl 
manner, taking care to make tbe earth very fine that yop 
put about th<ur roots, and taking earc tiiat they stand in 
tiie nur«ery pretaafdy as deep in tiie ground aa tbey sUwd 
in the seed-bed, and by so means any deeper. If tbe 
weather be very dry, just after they be pat nto tbe nuraeiy, 
the ptante oagfat to be watond, onoe at least. 

A2?. Tb^ ahonld stand in tbe seed-bed twa years at tb« 
less^ wad p«4iaps thnfv ^i^ it is a plant tint does not 
grow very Cut at firaL While there, do weeds should be 
suffiarad to ^ipear, w at least none t^ould be sufered to 
get oat of their seed leaf. A careful hoeing Aoukl be 
givea aerraral Umes during tbe sueuner, but the boe shoald 
he naiTOw, tatd greatcare should be taken not to bruise tbe 
stous of the plants } for> if once biviaed, Uke citeok given 
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to.tbe growth is very great. This work ought to be per- 
formed, and in the same manner, in the nurseries of all 
other trees; but pulicularly in the nurseries of those trees 
which must go into the nursery when but of a very small 
size; and the Tulip Tbbb is one of those. 

528. In two or three years, the plants will attain the 
height of from two feet to three. Tb^r side-shoots ought 
to be cut off at the bottom, toprerenttbeirbeing too much 
loaded with leaf, and to encourage the growth of the stem 
or trunk. When they have stood in the nursery two or 
three .years, they are. at a proper age to be planted ont.. 
The phmting out should be performed in the same manner 
as directed for the Ash, and as wasbeforedirected in 
paragraph 75. The season for doing the work is Novem- 
ber or March; and let- it he done when it may, the greatest 
possible care should be taken t» keep the roots, during 
their transit from the nursery to the plaotaUon, from - Uie 
sun and the wind. 

529. The Tulip Tsbb needs not to be cut down the 
year after being planted. It has a bushy root^ transplants 
well, and it is.not, in my opinion, a tree that it would be 
advantageous to cut down. If it were cut down, it would 
send up a new shoot; but I am not certain that it would 
send up a shoot to go on &ster and better than the original 
one; because the root always strikes off at once ; and be- 
cause there would be no want of a supply of sap during the 
first year. I^ bowerer, from any cause, the trees were to 
appear to be stagnant during the first year, they ought to 
be cut doWn as directed for the Asu ; for a new shoot would 
certainly come, and it might be equal in all respects to the 
original shoot. In all cases where trees are cut down with 
the intention of bringing up a new sboot to form a tree > 
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great care should be taken that only otw shoot be suffered 
to remain. There wilt be several of them come out, but 
all must be taken off excejit one, and that, too, during Uie 
first Eummer, During the next winter, the trees should be 
looked over, one hj one. The shoot that has been left to go 
OD to become a trec^ will be found, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, to bare come out of the stump, somewhere 
considerably below the cut; so that there will remain a 
pie<ie of the old stump higher up than the lower end of the 
new shoot This piece of old stump, if suffered to remain, 
would beeome a piece of dead wood, which the bark of the 
new iboot would never cover, and which would make the 
tree crocdced at bottom. Therefore, now, during the next 
winter after the trees have been cut down, these stubs 
should be carefolly taken off with a sharp knife, in a sloping 
direction, tlie slope ending at the -top, just at the point 
where the new shoot has come out of the stump. By two 
year's growth, the new stioot will cover the cut completely 
over; it will place the new shoot perpendicularly upon the 
old stump or foundation of the tree, and no man will be 
able to perceive that there ever has been any cutting doim 
at all. I have menUoned this operation under the head of 
other trees, but [ repeat the mention of it here, and with 
greater minuteness than before, because it is an operation 
perfectly essential to the growth^ the health, and the beauty 
of a tree that has been cut down. 

630. With regard to diitancet, in a plantation of Tulip 
TsKEs, we are first to consider that it is a tree calculated 
to produce noUiUig but-rim^. Poles of it would he a great 
deal better than those that come from the Poplars, or from 
the PiKs; but we have things enough to produce polea; 
and therefore we never can plant it for the purposes (^ 
underwood ; yet, as it must stBitd wiUi distances sufficient 
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to give room fur iu ^frowth to a large tiie, there must be 
•ODietbing eW, ifwe mitke v>oodt of it, to ocoilpy tbe ground 
beoeatt) it. MtcaAux tells ua, tint tbough the tree delights 
KHMt iQ damp situationi, be hw tefn it mingled amongft 
all other trees j and tbftt he lias winQtiiue* Be«n it coiistiiut- 
ingt exclUBivety, tntcts of forest Gw.iuaBy miles together, iu- 
cludiDg hills as well hi delli } so th»t we might ptont U any 
where, only bearing in mind that low awl damp siuiaiioas 
are tbe best for this tree. 

531. Tbe ground fortheplantaUotiioggbt, as ioallother 
cases, to be prepared by good treoching, after the inaniier 
dcMribed in pRrsg^pbs from IS to 31 ineliuive, taking 
aare to dittinguisb between Uie two methods there pointed 
out, and to follow tbat method which is calculated fbr the 
land which you have to plant in. The grouitd being pre- 
pared, the Tump Taau ought to be pibced in it in rows M 
eight feet apart, tb« plants at eight feet apart in tbe row; 
for Uie TcTtir Tbbn does not spread like the Oak and many^ 
others. Between each twoTmipTaww, in their rows, 
you might plant in dry grouwl, Haxbl or Biacn sa utider- 
wood I and, besides tbese plants put into the Tolip Tekr 
rows, you might have, between every two kiws of Tulip 
Tkus, two rows of Hawl or of BiacH) so that all tbo 
rows would stand at four fact apart, and all the plants at 

four feet apart in each rowj and UlU^ a coppice wwdd be 
going on and yielding its profits, while the wood of the 
TcLir TasiB would be towerieig up. Jf in vet or moist 
soil, tbe best undwwood would be the RiRcp. The Wit- 
jiow would b« too unruly j it would spread about too ntucly 
and could nut be profitably applied wiUtout b«i»« auffered 
to grow to a greater beigbt and sire tbsp tbose at wbtoh the 
BiacH would become profitable. Tbe Birch [h a mora 
trim thingj gtiea more upright tliaa the Willaw, afiurds 
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better tlielter, end U more easily kept clean from weedi, 
Mid ia better in every ratpect for tlils purpose. By the 
time that tbe coppice bad been cut down the third time, 
the TiTLip Trbbb, having been kept carefully pruned of their 
shoots, would have clear stfema of a considerable length, 
and would cause so muob ^bade and drip, as to render tixe 
cojjpice of little value for tbe future; but now there would 
be a wood amply to oonipenute you for the lost of the 
coppice. 

633. I must mention here, that which I omitted in for- 
mer articles, where I Hpoke of this meUiod of planting a 
mixture of timber (rcM and underwoods; and that is, that 
you must, wbeu you have cut your coppice, carry off the 
produce on tbe backs qf fnm, end not suffer Wagons or 
carts to go into tbe plsntatiou for tb&t purpose. Carters 
have no more mercy on young trees than they have on Bint 
stones, and never appear to think them of more value. I 
have seen, in the clearing of a coppice, thickly set with 
young Oaks th&t bad come up from the acorn, more than 
a hundred of those Oaks trampled down by the horses, run 
over by the wheels, broken off, or torn io their hark, during 
the loading Mid carrying off of one tingle load of worth- 
less brush'.wood, of so little value as for tbe bundles of 
it to be sold at five or six shillings the hundred j and Uiis is 
the general practice throughout the whole country, as fiu* 
as my observation has gone. The produce of the coppice 
is put up in heaps here and there, and the wagon, which tn 
this case is one of the most complete instrumaata of destruc- 
tion that ever was invented by man, goes about, first in one 
direction, then in another, destroying as It goes, and leaving 
behind it, where there is a thick plant of young Oaks and 
Asam, ten tioies as much mischief as the produce of its 
loads bringe good to the owner of the coppices, ISvep 
u2 
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where there are no young trees to dos^y, the carting does 
incalculable injury to the underwood itself. To be sure, it 
ought to be dohe, and it generally is done before the stems 
of the underwood begin to throw out their new shoots. 
Nevertheless, the wheels of the wagon and the feet of the 
horses, do very gi-eat injury to those stems. They wound 
and bniise them ; they batter them about in such a way as 
fL-equently to cause them to die, and as alwa^ to weaken 
the growth of their shoots. The wagon, in a coppice of 
eight or ten seres, will make, perhaps, not tesa than fifty, 
and, more likely, a hundred turnings or half-turning!', if a 
wheel come in contact with a stem in such turn, it hfilf 
grubs it up ; or, at the very least, it destroys half its powers 
of future production; but where there are young trees 
left standing in the coppice intended to become timber, the 
havoc is absolutely frightful. Very careful people have the 
produce of their coppices backed out, as it is called iu the 
country ; but few persons calculate the loss of the future, 
when a trifling saving is presented to them for the present. 

533. Bnt, if a coppice be large, and of a 8<|uare, or neariy 
of a square form, it is very tedious and expensive to carry 
all its produce to the outsides on the back; that produce- 
being very bulky and heavy. Therefore, if the coppice or 
plantation be large, and not very long and narrow, so as to 
make the ilistance to the outsides of it short, there ought 
to be a road made in the coppice ; and but one road, by any 
means. This road should wind about with genlU turnings; 
turnings so gentle as to leave the carter no possible excuse 
for running over the young trees, or over the stems of the 
coppice wood. This road might so wind about, according 
to the shape or extent of the coppice, as to leave no where 
any vcrj" great distance for the stuff to be carried on backs. 
The road might come out and end where it began; and 
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thoagh it would, perhaps, occDpy a twentieth part of the 
ground of the coppice, it would he attended witli g^in, 
even if it occupied a fifth or a sixth part ; for the trees 
would cover the road with their branches, and tliey might 
stand closer on the edge of the road, than generally through- 
out the coppice. During the ten years, or thereabouts, 
and every successive ten years between tlie cuttings of the 
coppice, a good pi-oduce of rough grass might be cut in 
the road, yielding not so much {^ofit as so much of the 
coppice land to be sure, but yielding something at any rate, 
while the advantage of such roads for the purposes of sport- 
ing would be too obvious to need a particular description. 
While the coppice stuff remained low, here and there a bit 
of the road might be ploughed up and sowed with grain, 
particularly with buck wheat, which the hares and rabbits 
do not touch, for the entertainment of the pheasants ; a 
thing by no means to be left out of our consideration, since 
pheasants there will be, and men there will be who delight 
in the preserving of pheasants. To be sure, the poachei's 
would be aware of these resorts, as well as the owners of 
the coppice; bnt they are aware of all the resorts already: 
and besides, pheasants are by them destroyed in the night, 
fuid they do not roost in the roads. 

534. To return to the Tulip Trbbs : they are not apt to 
throw out stout side-shoots, unless raised from layers; and 
in the woods of America they have clear trunks, without 
any pruning at all ; hut it is better to cut off the lower 
side-shoots than to suffer them to die off; and therefore 
that should be done in the manner directed for the BBEcrt, 
in the latter part of paragraph 149. 

536. The Tulip TsBtt ought, like other deciduous trees, 
to be cut down in the winter, when it is fit for timber ; und 
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itc stool aiid roots ought to be completely grubbed up, to 
make room for tlie planting (^ something, or the plantiiig 
of othei> Tulip Tree» ; for, though it will send shoots enough 
out of the stool, those shoots never become trees, and are of 
very little use. 

636. If Tdup TaBBS l>e intended for clumps, for avenues, 
or for independent trees, they must be fenced, and, in all 
respects, treated in ttie manner so fully desotlbed iu the case 
of the Plans, to whioh the reader will now please to reiipr. 

537> I cannot conclude thij article without ezpressing 
nay hope that some gentlemen in £ngland will he induced 
toplantand to propagate this tree, not only for ornament, but 
for the sake of the timber, and, consequently, upon a ooa- 
■iderablfl scale. The means are not at all expensive. The 
seeds are easily obtalmd in the States of Niw York, Niw 
Jrssbv, and Pennsylvania] they are as dry as so much 
chaff; they may be kept, if in a dry place, for almost any 
length of time, so as to suit the oonvenieaca of sowing ] 
and, that they are easily raised from the seed I have 
proved, having sold several thousands of the plants this 
year. But, if a man will not write a letter upon the suh-> 
ject ; if he will not take the pains to have the seed brought 
over ] If he will not, with his own e^es, see the seed sown, 
and the plants, and the planting, and the prufliog attended 
to; if he will not do these things, he cannot have the 
trees, for, as to purchasing them of those who raise ti» 
trees irom layers, each plant, to say nothing of its being a 
mere branch of a tree, will cost him five shillings, or lialf-a» 
crown at the leastj whenacoupleofdollara worth of seed from 
Pbnnstlvania or Nkw York, would give him from ten to 
twenty thousand plants; If he will insist upon helteving 
his gardener, who will have no scruple to tell him, ihat 
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plants wlH no more come from those blu of dry, rubbishy 
bark tbra tbey would come out of Haw-dust, and that he will 
be ** bound to eat all the timber that ever comes out of 
them ;" if he will perdst In believing^ this, us I might have 
done If 1 had listened to b botanist of this deEcrtplion ; if 
be will be guided by his servant and not by his fieuse?, he 
cannot h&ve the tree*, that is all. Every gardener thinks 
that every one who employs him, is, as far as relates to 
gardening, a natural-born fool. He will allow him to be, 
and indeed he will boast of his being, the greatest of 
orators, the greatest of generals, the most valiant of admi- 
rals, the most profbundly wi«e of lan^vers, the most 
heavenly of all heaven-boro ministers, the most pious and 
learned of bishops, the most learned of all learned lawyers, 
and, If a pby^clnn, capable, almost, of raising ihe dead to 
life ; but that, in matters of gardening, he will insist that 
be is essentially a fool, and that he does not know, and 
ought not to know, any more about the raising of a tree, 
than he, the gardener, knows of any of the teamed pro- 
fbssions, a profound knowledge in which he is ready 
(with or without cause) to ascribe to his master. One 
of the consequences of this way of thinking is, that gar- 
deners, if the master be of a character that makes It pertk)us 
to flatly contradict him, hear, with very little interruption, 
all that he has to say, and alt that he relates to them as 
having been said by others. They receive his directions 
very quietly, then go away, and pay no more attention to 
them than to the whittling of tlie winds ; and as to books 
that may be put Into their hands, if not written by a pro- 
fessed gardener by trade, tliey would laugh at the idea of 
any one supposing it possible that they can contain any 
thing worth looking ut. I^ therefore, those who wish to 
haveToLip Trbbs will not look to the sowing and to the 
subsequent work with their own eyes, their best way is to 
content themselves with the wish, and leave the grati- 
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fication to those wlio will insist upon the tl^agf being done, 
and who will see it (lone themselves ; and no great matter 
either, for^ perlu4>s, it would not take up one week altoge- 
ther,from the beginning to the end, tolsuperintend the whole 
of the work of a considerable plantation, from the aowmg 
of tlie seed to the final planting out; which I think I am 
warranted in saying, when / httoe been able to spare, the time 
to see the thing frequently done as for as ^e raising of the 



THE TVfE&O. 

In Latin, Tapelo ; in French, Tupelo. 

538. The botanical character* are: — CalfK tubuhu', luperior; itaniiia 
iniirted at the commenceaieDt of the tube j ovarlDin iiireriar;oi)e(tiKniat«d 
E^'le generally single ; capsul or berry containine a single seed. 

539. This tree seems to have heen wholly unknown to 
MtLLEE. MicHACx gave it the botanical name of Nsssa; 
but it appears from him, that Linn^us never inserted it in 
bU catalogue. There arc three varieties of the Titpblo; 
one is called simply the Topblo, another the Sodb Tupelo 
(Nygsa Capitata), the third is called the Lahoe Titpblo 
(NysM Grandidentata). The two former are small trees 
compared to the last, which attains the height of seventy 
or eighty feet, with a trunk from a yard to four feet round 
at five feet from the earth. 

540. The wood of this tree is not of such value as to 
induce me to recommend it to be planted for profit. It 
appears from Micbaux, as well as from what I have seen 
and heard of it myself, to he of very little value ; but, in 
its form and its foliage, it is a singularly beautiful tree, and 
grows very fast. I have some plants now at Kensington 
more than a foot high, though sown only in April last. 
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Ml. The S£ED of Oiib tree is a berry in the shape of 
SD egg, and of about the size of a small filbert. There is 
a pul() on the outside; then comes a ribbed ' ebell, and 
within that shell a kernel. I have received the seeds from 
America packed, or rather put into a barrel, mixedwith 
dry sand. There is very great difficulty in obtaining the 
seeds, which arrire in the winter, and are sown in the spring. 
The plants come up very boldly early in June ; they are 
two or thr^e incbeis high in a very short lime, and have 
oblong seed leaves, wbicb are more tban an inch long. Id 
October they are very fine plants, and in November, at in 
the ensuing month of March or April, they ought .to he 
put into the nursery, in the manner directed for the Ash. 
A year is long enough for them to staod in the nursery, 
and they may then go to dieir final situation. In clumps, 
in independent trees, in lofty ornamental plantations, in 
avenues, the Lascb Tupelo would form a beautiful viniety 
with the Planes, the Limbs, the Tulip Trbbs, and other 
trees of ornament. The leaf is, as I said before, singularly 
beautiful, as is the hark of the tree, and particularly the 
bark of the twigs. 

S^. As to the pruning, the cultivating of the ground, 
and other parts of the management, they may all be the 
same as has been directed in the case of the Trup Trek. 
The rootof the Tdpelo is bushy, and causes the plant to be 
removed without risk. With regard to the cutting down 
of the plant the year after it is planted out, I look upon the 
Tdpblo as being entitled to just the same observations tliat 
I have made with regard to the TdlipTrbb. 

543. The other two Tupelos are inferior in height and 
size to the great Tppblo. The common Tcpelo rarely 
exceeds forty feet in height, and the Sodb Tupelo does not 
rUe quite so high j but they Are both of them trees of gr^at 
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bMUtjr, BDd panicalu-ly tbe Soua ToPBus tbe leaVes of 
which are ftoro Aw to six incbea \oag, are of « (Mia freen 
at top, and whitlah on the under side. Tbe wood of tbe 
common T(TP£LO ii highly ettaemed for soma few psrpoie% 
oD account of its inaptitude to split. For this reason 
wooden bowls are sometimes made of itj various othra 
tbings Bce made out of tbe wood, wbct« it happens to be 
found in dxindiuice, and to stand hi tbe way of dteflurner; 
but thto is upon a rery limited scale, and I regard these trees 
steely as trees of ornament. 



TOE wALxrirv, 

In Latin, Ju^lttnt ; hi French, ffoiHiitr. 

tU. TIm bobunotl danct«n tm tbB unu, in M Nip«eu, m IImM of tb« 
MjcKobv, itbicb ■«« in pumgnpb 293. 

d4l. Tbe Ehqlish WALNtrr-TaiB Ib toe well known tn 
need a pbrtiealer tkserlptloD here ; but there «re two dts- 
tiact nrietie* of the AmaiOAH Walhut, uid both of them 
good asTiHBBa Tbbes. I eliall first speak of the matw 
ner of raising Walnut Tkebs generally, and then give an 
account of those of America. 

bin. There are several difihrent vwrletle* of tmt EBgflab> 
or European, Wahiut, which the botanists call Jitghia 
Jttgia. These varieties, however, am dlHtegutshed only 
by tbe diffbrent sice of the frait, Its dlfihreM thMoiem «f 
shell, and by tbe different quallUee of the fruit. In out- 
vrard appearances all the varieties are alike ; and ttiere is 
no difference, that I know o^ in Uie wood of any of them. 

&47. Tbe WALMirr-TaKS l9 raised frum the Seed, and on^ 
from the seed, Tbe Wax-muts, when ripe, and ascertained 
to be Mitnd, whi<A may lie done by putting thetn into 
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water, In the mimner directed (bt tlie Bkbch, in {Mragr^h 
145, should be made perfectly dry, and tben preserved in 
dry sBud, In the manDer directed for the BiccA, in pBrn^raph 
145. lliQy may be kept in this elate until the month of 
Hardi or April, when they must be sowed In beds formed in 
just the tame manner as the beds are formed for tbe sowtn^f 
of the Asa, to which I have to fl^queotiy referred that tb« 
reader will, by tfaia time, remember tbe directioni pep> 
fectiy wolli I hope, without referenoe to tiie paitiouiar 
paragraph. 

548. But, as to the depth, that is different in this eaac > ^ 
for the Walnuts are lai^ things and reqtUre comparatively 

a deep covering. They slnuld be scattered upon the beds 
rather tfiinly ) and that being done, they sboutd be patted 
down well into tbe ground with the back of the spade ) for, 
othnwise, heary ralus will lay them bare before they have 
struoic root ( or t^iey wilt be moved by wwms, which I* 
pretty nearly as bad. Rooks and jackdaws will hook them ' 
out of the ground if they peroelve them i and if they hare 
begun to open, they Will split them with their bc«kis and 
' then peck out the kernel. I have seen- them do tbb 
several timet with my American Walnuts, which are 
much harder, and more closely put togettier, than the Wal- 
NUTS of ibis country. Therefore, they sbonM be fixed at 
firmly in tbe greund as poEsible, before tbe earth be laid on 
Uiem, and they sboakl aotbe sowed too Bear to the edge of 
tbe beds, for foar of washing out by the rains. 

549. When they are well and firmly placed upon the 
beds, ^y should he covered witli ewtb pretty nearly three 
Inches deep, and the earth should be made very fin^ Icrri, 
and smootli. /fliey wtll come up very boldly in tbe month of 
June, tbey ought to be kept conatahUy clear of weeiibi dur- '■ . 
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iDg the Btimmer ; and if well managed they will be a foot 
and a half high in the month of October, that Is to say the 
AuBRicAN Walnuts will, but the English Walnuts will 
not be so high. They would be very .little higher if sowed 
in the fell, instead of the spring ; and they might be raked 
out of tbe ground, by various vermin, and particulariy by 
mice ; the moles also might annoy them j and the worms, 
together with the beatings of the rain and the heavings of 
the frost, would render success much more doubtftil, than 
If tbe sowing took place in the spring. 

5S0. The seedling Walndt has a long big tap-root, of 
fioftish texture, and has few fibres attached to it, and those 
few not of any considerable length. It is a tree therefore, 
that is never to he moved without care. The Ahsrican 
Walncts hare larger and longer tap-roots than the 
English Walnitt. When tbe seedlings are removed from 
the seed-bed to the nursery, which they should be in the 
month of November, or March or April, the tap-root should 
be cut off to about eight inches in length ; and the plants, 
having been first sorted or sized, should he put into the 
nursery in the manner directed for the Ash, but with 
greater care. The earth should he made very fine about 
the root, which should be very firmly fixed in the ground 
by band and foot, and, if the weather he dry at the time of 
performing this work, it would be good to give the plants 
a good watering in a couple of days after they have been 
planted out, taking care to let the ground be thoroughly 
dry upon the top before you water. 

651. These trees ought to stand in the nursery fwo years, 
because, tbey will require that time to get good root and 
to fit them for their final removal. When they are finally 
- removed, you will find many side-roots to have come out 
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of the part of the tap which you ie(t when you pat the 
plants in the nursery. These roots must be pniaed in the 
manner directed for those of the Ash, and the planUng oat 
must take place with all the precautions so strongly recom- 
mended iu the removal of tap-rooted or evergreen trees. 

552. People do not make woods of Ekglish Walnut 
trees ; but, when I have described the uses of the Aubbi- 
CAN Walnut wood, the rapidity of the growth of tbe trees, 
and the facility of obtainiog tiie seed, I think it will want 
little to convince an English planter, that wood of this sort 
of ti"ee, is a subject very well worthy of attention. Our 
Walnut Tree seldom has a clear trunk of any considerable 
length, and it is the same with the Ahbrican Walnut; 
but, these trees throw out gr£at limbs at about ten or 
fifteen feet from the ground, and spread over a large piece 
of ground. The American Walnuts are two in number; 
one is called the Black Walnut {Jugians Nigra) ; and 
the other the Butter-Nut {Jugians QUharttcd). The seed 
of the first comes in a Urge round green shell, wlilch 
contains a large round Walkvt very deeply furrowed. 
Tbe BuTTBR-NoT comes in a green shell, in the shape 
of an egg, and about tbe size of a small common hen's - 
egg ; and it contains a Walndt of nearly the same shape, 
but sharply pointed at the small end, and still more deeply 
furrowed than tbe former. 

653. The Black Walnut is, however, the finest tree, 
and is one of the finest trees in size. In height, in spread 
of head, and in leaf both of quantity and shape, that there is 
to be found in the world. Our English Walnut wood is 
very brittle stuff, and serves for very few purposes, that of 
making gun stocks being the priDcip«l. Some articles of 
furniture were formerly made of itj but it is never used 
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now for that purpofle^ and never was &t for It. The Buck 
Walnut of America ii fkioous for its timber, anc] aleo fbr 
it» iaimeuH iUej aud for the soundness and durability of 
it! wood. I bttve frequ«utl; seen tbis tree sixty or seventy 
feet tiif b, and to lai^ round the trunk, that I should be 
afraid to say bow lar^, if MtcaAcx had not told us, that it 
is by no nieaiu rare to se« tbem six or sevan feet In diaroe- 
ter, at several feet from the ground. Tbera is now at Nbw 
YoKK a part of a Buck Walnut Trbb trunk, which had 
been scooped out, and was used as a bar-roonit and after- 
wards as a grocer's shop, having a door and two windows 
in U. A little pamphlet published at New York, where 
tbis trunk is now exhibited, as serving for a parlour or 
diniDg-rooQ^ states the tmnk to have been THiaTr-six feet 
round at the base ) and of course twilvx feet through ; 
It states, that the height of the tree prevkHu to branching 
was v«ry great, and that the height to the tops of the 
brancbe* was one hundred and twenty feet, and that ^e 
spread of the branche* was in proportion to the height It 
fiirther adds, that bad the tree t>cen sawed into inch boards 
at a saw miU> it would liave yielded fifty thousand feet of 
board, worth, at the wholesale price, one thousand five 
hundred dollars, or about 320j. sterling. 

654. This however most be regarded as a singular in- 
stance of grandeur; but it is quite common, even in the 
light lands of Long Island, to see this tree of immense size 
in the trunk, lofty in proportion, and extending its brandies 
to a distance that strikes the beholder with wonder. Shade 
is a valuable thing in a hot country j and one of these trees 
very frequently forms a complete shade to a bouse and 
other buildings of a considerable size. 

655. But it i; for its timber, after all, that this fine tree 
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18 so vfttiiftble as it is uaiv«r»allj' esteemed to be. Tlie 
wood, ftfter a sboit expoiure to the air, ossuiqe^ a dark 
disde, and in time bt;comei darker tliaa tbQ oldest and 
darkeat mahogaoy; and heu<;e, certainlj^^ it bas derived 
tbs u^nie of Slack H'alnut. This wood remaine sound 
during a great length of time, even If exposed to the 
influence of heat and moiRture. Tho proof of its great 
durability b, that fitrmers frequently use it for potU m the 
fences that surround tbeir fields. It is very strong and very 
taMciow I when tborougbly seasoned not liable to warp or 
split, and its grain is Bu£Sciently fine and compact to admit 
of a beantifiil polish, to which advanta^ ■( adds that of re- 
niAiniog alwvys secure from worms. The timber is used 
in tiie building of bouse?, in the making of gun stocks, and 
in the ptaking of na»e« for wheels. Micbaox says that this 
tre« is excellently adapted to certain uses in naval architec- 
tnrej that it affords, not only an abundance of knees^ which 
are BO much wanted in ship building ; but, that, it enters 
into the frame of the ship also. He says, that it is not 
attacked by sea worms in warm latitudes, as the Oak b ; 
he saya that be has seen canoes of it,, scooped out of a single 
trunk more than forty feet long. In comparing it with the 
Etr^psAN Walnut, be Pays, that the womI of the Black 
Wai<mi;t is more oompaot, heavier, aud much stronger j 
tbfttitissiksceptibleofa finer polish, and that, it is not, like 
tbs^QHPPKAM WALfiirT, liable to be injured by worms. He 
adds one indubitable proof of the high esteem in which the 
wood is held in the native country of the tree ; namely, 
that it has been «par«d by tlte farmers in America i and spare 
\tf they would nut, if they wanted the fire-wood that it 
contained, or the land that it grew ou, unless they regarded 
the wood as of extraordinary value. 

S56> ^ to the quickness of growth, as compared wliti 
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diat of our tree, I have wen liutBnces enough to convince 
me that it will come to timber in half the time, end Michaux 
says'tbat the two sorts having been planted at the same 
lime and in the same soil, the Bl&ck Walnut has be«i 
observed to shoot more vigorously, and to grow in a given 
time to a greater height. On er«ry account as a timber 
tree, this Walnut is ^ superior to the European, imd it 
is not offndt we are here talking. 

567- The Buuer-Nut tabes its vulgar name from the cir- 
cumstance, that the nut yields an oily matter, which soon 
becomes " randd," and that is obtained by the Indians, by 
pounding and boiling the nuts, and tatdng off the oily sub- 
stance which swims upon the Eur&ce, and " mixing it wi^ 
their food !" These people must be nearly upon a level 
with the Cossacks in point of delicacy of taste at the table. 
To he sure, to give the name of Butter-Nut to a thing which 
produces a substance, the very smell of which is enough to 
drive people of common nerves out of the house; this is, to 
be sure, a monstrous misnomer} but name» do a great deal 
in this world ; and I have really seen a great many people, 
that seemed to lick their lips at the hearing of the name of 
the Butter-Nut pronounced. The Black Walndt will yield 
to nothing but a very stout and heavy hammer ; and when 
you have got the kernel out, it is so oily and so " rancid," 
that to eat half a dozen is sufficient to make any common 
person sick. 

558. It is not therefore trees to bear food that I am talking 
of; and the Bdttbr-Nut, except for the sake of variety as 
an ornamental tree, is not worthy of any great degree of 
attention : the tree Is inferior in point of size, is slower of 
growth, and its wood is in quality vastly inferior ; though 
it also possesses the quality of long duration, and of being 
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free from the aDQo^ance of worms ; and U, tlierefore, fre- 
quently made tise of as tleepers, which are placed immedi- 
ately on the ground, in the framing of houses and bams ; 
and its long resistance of alternate heat and moisture 
causes it to be esteemed for the posts and raik of rural 
fences, which is a certain proof of its possessing the quality 
of durability. 

559. As,, however, all its good qualities are to be found 
in the Blacs Walnut, wiUi none of its bad ones, the latter 
is the tree which we ought to cultivate. Of the manner 
of that cultivBtion I have spoken above ; and it now remains 
for me to offer my opinion with reg^ard to the distances at 
which these trees ought to be planted, when intended to 
become a wood for the producing of timber. 

fifiO.< From what has been said about the prodigious 
spread of tiie head of this tree, it would be nonsense to 
diink of planting them at less than thirty feet apart, with 
an intention of their standing to become large trees; for, 
supposing the branches to extend only fifteen feet from the 
tree in every direction, the Leads of the trees would then 
meet, and a Black Walnut tree will extend its branches 
much more widely than this. 

561. If planted, therefore, in rows thirty feet apart, and 
at thirty feet apart in the rows themselves, there would be 
room for six plants of Hazbl or (^ Birch between each 
two Walnut Trbbs along the Walnut Tree rows, and for 
tax . TOW& of either Hazbl or Birch, at four or five feet 
apart, . between each two of the Walnut Tbbb rows. Ttie 
coppice would go on in just the same manner as described 
in the case of the Tulip tree ; and the Wauvut Trees woult) 
go on rising by degrees j till the coppice were totally sub- 
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lined by tbe riiade, uiil until then wera a bMUtlfUVwood to 
BUppIy lu plHOe, M HU object of profit. 

5<K1. No tree whsii cut down kfter being planted, tbrow* 
out B Etmngor and more vigorotii thoot thMt tbfl Bla okWal- 
Mtn- 1 but tbU tree should not be cut down until the ncmhI 
year after being planted, because its root is rathtr sbjr, ftnd 
does not become strong enough to send up a firm and long 
And vigorous aboot, when that root has Btood only on« y«ar 
In the ground. Then trees, tberefbre^ aboidd ba oit down 
tbe HOODd year after planting. Great oare abould be taken 
that none but one iboot be left to go up, and the prurilng 
of tbe stem, to make that one shoot cover the cut at thi 
bottom^ ihfiuld be even more oarefully attended to than in 
the case of the Tulip trie. 

568. This tree, as Wai before observed, is prone to tbtOw 
out large side^hooia, wbfen young j ahd^ of couftet to have 
great limlis at no very great distance from the gftniad. la 
a Wood, it would tw desirable to prevent this spreading too 
soon, and great oare ottgbt to be taken to prOne off tbe bot* 
torn side-shoots in limei with a sharp knife and a cloae and 
smooth eut; and to continue to do this as the tree mounlst 
until you have got a trunk of \hi length yoU wish to have. 

564. If the trees be intended td proauCe himu, theil they 
may be suffered to spread much etu-Utf. As lodepsbdeot 
trees, or three or foUf together ataading in a clftmp, or ia 
lines to form an avenue, yoil might have thdlb aocerding ta 
your takte, with long trunks or ^hort truaks) but tbe bvtt 
«a«tD, probably, would be to prune diem up with a straight 
UuAk to about forty feet high, or then let their beads 
spread till they meet. The avenue ought not to be less than 
forty feet wide> and at thu distance from edcb other the 
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trees wdbld ftnh a tnof aVn it^ perfeoti; Ooinplet^l hvSota 
they- wefB tixtjr f«et high. 

565. Of all the trees that I know any tbmg of, nothing 
equals the Black Walnut as a single tree. Its spread is 
immense. If prumd up to mb»\it t»u w fifteen feet high, 
and then left to take its own course, its great spread, its 
load of fine tebrtt, the shade tUkC it giVei^ its erect and 
bold attitude, and its defiance of the winds, make it one of 
-^e uobleM objects tint (fa6 cyn of inntf can behold. When 
neaf to houses, il, in times of gffeftt Iieftt, serves tha femily 66 
aplace to sit under during the intolerablsardourof the sun. 
The 8had« is ao oompletef and the lower l»BBche% wU«h 
are rather pendulous, ii»aeb m near to the grouifd with 
their points, that y6u are here sitting, not Only Completely 
out of the sun,, and mlhout.a hot roof over you, but you 
have, at the same time, the odTratege of every breath of 
air that is stirring. 

566, I remomber) witb&eUbgs of tifi^lar deligbtt-diati 
on tbs 1 lA of July, 181^ wbbn th« Ibermoitioler of FaMin- 
iiBiT was itanding at mord than a hundred degrMs, I> 
Bitting under tbe sbad« of b BimC^ 'Wai^tiCt Irw^ wrote 
that letter (addreWed to Mr. Ti&Rnbt), ^hiob ought U 
have v/iTDbd Mr. Pkk&f and the ParUament of the great 
dangen of pttning that Bill (for restoring coeh payments 
ivhhoutconool&ilaiitt), whidb, however^ tb«y did, nevertbe* 
less pass, in a year and a few days after that time) an(| 
which Bill has caused, is now causing, and will still cause, 
cslamiMcA towii country, Ae «:Uentof wbi«h.li6 tOdgue 
bor penQtndea4ribe< 

6&J. "nius I oottolilda aty obtervatkHUi wiUi regatd to 

this magUificfiDt and useful tree, which I oMtnot take my 

x2 
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leave of, witbont expressiag my hope that I shall live to at 
many persons making plaotatioos of it in Eng^uid. 



THE WZ&LOW. 

In Lwda Satix ; in French Sauk. 

568. The botautcal ehiTaclen are : — It baa male aod teuale flowen OB 
Mparate plants ; the male Bower* are dispoied in one conniaii oblong Im- 
bricated katkin. The acalea have each one oblone ipretdiag flower, which 
hai no petil, but a cyliDdrical uectarioui ftand io the centre. It has two 
■lender erect stamiDB, tennioated hj twin lummiti having four cells. The 
fevale' flowen ore dispoaed in katkina like tbe m«le ; theie haTe oeitber 
peUli nor atamiiia, but ■■ oval namtwed (ermen, »carc«l? diilinguiabable 
ttota Ibe style, crowned by two bifid erect adsmai. Tbe germen ■fCerwardE 
becomes an awl-shaped capsule, with one cell opening with two ralres, con- 
taldng many small oral seeds crowned if ith baity down. 

569. This tree is so common in England, and there are 
so many sorts of Willow, that to enter into a minute de- 
scription of each woald be qnite usdess to any reader, and 
would take up more room and more time than any one but 
a mere Botanist would deem the subject worthy of. Miller 
has fourteen species of Willow, and Michaux has two ; 
but as the mode of propagating, rearing, cultivating, and 
generally the mode of cutting down ail the sorts is tbe sam^ 
one set of directions will, with few exceptions, serve for 
the wboie. 

670. Willows may. If we please, <^ almost all the sorts, 

become considerable trees; trees of a large trunk and 
great height. The wood of some of the Willows is not 
bad, even as timber; but the general purposes to which the 
Willow is applied, cause It to be regarded only as un- 
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derwood. There are tvo purposes to wliicb it is applied^ 
of 8 rerf distinct cbanteter : one, tbemakiDg of Iiop-pples, 
boops, hurdles, and tool-hatHlles ; the other, the making of 
baskets and wicker-worlc of various descriptions. TLose 
Willows which are applied to the former purpose are 
planted in a^tpicet; those which are applied to the latter 
purpose, are planted ia aquaUc situations, which are gene- 
rally^cfdled Osier-beds. The former are cut every eight or 
ten ^years, according to the growth of the stuff, which will 
be in proportion is rapidity to the goodness of the ground ; 
the latter are cut every year, as soon as the leaf is off, and 
as the shoots are perfectly ripe, 

671 ■ Willows are never raided from the seed, though 
tbey all might he ; and though they would, if a large and 
ttr^ht and lofty tree were wanted, be raised most pro- 
perly in that way. The seed of the Willow, like that of 
tbe Poplar, is borne in a katkin, which conies out early in 
the spring, and which foils off from the tree, some of the 
Borts earlier and some later, inMay, or early injune. If the 
katkins were then collected, laid in tbe. sun until perfectly 
dry, and then rubbed out and sowed in the same manner as 
I have described, and as I have so successfully practised in 
the case of the Bisch, any number of trees might be raised 
from tbe seed; and these trees properly transplanted and 
managed, would become str^gbt, clear-trunked, and lofEy 
trees; and this might, in some cases, be very desirable, for 
seme of the sorts are greatly ornamental, besides the Weep- 
ing Willow, which is every where looked upon as an arti- 
cle of ornament. There is one Willow, the bark of which 
is of a light grey colour, which sends its katkins forth very 
ewly in the spring. They are large, clothed with a thick 
down, the outside of which is a bright yellow, after having 
first been white ; and, for the space of nearly a montli, at 
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a Beason when diere Is Ksroely any thlD^ in vegeMHtm to 
glad tbe eye, this tree U a vtry beautiful object; and it 
grows, too, in any ground, from a dr; bank to a sour clay 
or a bog. 

SfH. I am> however, though raluotantiy I mint oontsM, 
compelled to give up tbe eifpootatton of erer sering or 
hearing of the Willow of any sort being railed in any other 
way than from poles, ataket, trunobeeqt, or cutting* ) and, 
therefore, I shall now speak of tbe manner in which tfala ii 
usually done, first taking the Willows which are unialty 
planted in coppices. 

S78. When the ground is ready for tbe planting of the 
coppice, you proceed in one of two ways ] planting by polci 
or by tninaheons. Tbe distBDees at which Willoni ^KHlId 
be planted, is in rows at five feet apart, aad tin planta at 
five feet apart In the rows. If you propagate by p^ea, yon 
make llnefi across the place of ground five fiiet apart, make 
a trifling channel with a spade pr hoe along the line, Aea 
lay down Willow Polhs in'this cbannel, one following the 
other, length-ways all along tbe line ) so that you now b^ve 
a line formed of poles. Then cover the polea ow with 
earth pretty thickly, except that you are to leave Btx or 
eight tnohes of the pp1f« exposed in every five feet. So 
that now you have a little ridge of earth (not above m inob 
or two high) going fmta one aldo of the pieca of groi|nd to 
the other, with six or eight inches of pole Tisible at every 
fire tbet from each other. Then you make another linc^ 
and proceed to lay down poles, and to cover them in- the 
lame manner. This i«i the beat, the surest, the quickest, 
and, in the end, the cheapest way of getting a Willow 
coppice. 
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$74* Root* wlH conie, or rather jfo, out of every part of 
tbe p4rie into the grouodt nad ihoots will come upwards 
from thoie parts of the poles which »re not covered. The 
whole pqIq beooiBOf a main root or set of root*, and tho 
little parts left uocpvei-ed beoome w many steiog or PioolSi 
wbiah will produce a <:rop, aad a pretty large 0Q« toi), 
■evenl ywiv sooner than you can get the firft trifling crop 
from tb« trumlteQiH. This work should he done in 
Fe(HrfiA>7 or ¥vly in Mnrcli) and as soon as conveafei^ 
at^r tlie pol^ ore mix, 

i7t. If you procee<| by truncheons, that ia to say, by 
W1U.0W cuttings an inch through or thereabouts, or per? 

haps more, these should bfl about two feet long, and pnt 
into the ground at the distances above-mentioned. Both 
«Dds sI^Hild be cut off BQiootbly with a sloping cut, and the 
butf 9iuli of course, ^t into the ground ; but not by thrusti 
ifig down by Wftia force, but by making a hole wmi some- 
thing clsf to tbo proper depth, ^d putting the trunebeon 
down into it, and then treading round it and fixing it well in 
the grotmd, »b you would a young trf e, leaving about three 
or foqr inches above the ground, 

&76. This work is also to be done in February or Mai^hf 
Several shODla will come out of each plant the first summer, 
but Uie whole of them except on? should be t»kcn off during 
the next winter, in order to give stoutness to the stem or 
trunk- During the next winter the stems are to bv cut 
down to the ground, and then be suffered to go on to 
become a coppice, 'Vix\» is a poor way ^f doing the thing 
compared to the otlier way, and here are two years lost into 
the bargun j but the great obstacle is the first cost : tlie 
trunoheons are worth little or nothing ; but the poles, espe- 
cially in bep countries, are worth forty or fifty shillings the 
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hundred. Tliere stands the hop-planter, holding out tlie 
fifty shillings ; and this sight, this charming and tempting 
sight, soon overpowers that philosophy, which teaches the 
coppice-owner that he would gala the fifty shillings, ten 
times told, perhaps, by using the poles in- the making of a 
new coppice. Nay (and this is a great deal worse) the 
planter may have to bta/ the poles, while any neighbour 
will give him the truncheons, and it certainly requires a 
Kttle less expense to put in the truncheons than to buy the 
poles. Faith ! here is a great deal more than sufficient to 
decide the question in favour of the truncheons, which thus 
become living and gay tenants of the coppice, instead of 
making their exit in the fiery fiimace of, a baker, or in the 
still more ardent flame of the lime-kitn. 

577* Howerer, I did once see a man that raised a coppice 
from Witxow Poles, and it was worth, acre for acre, and 
at parallel age, four times as much as any other Willow 
coppice that I ever saw in my life. It was next to impos- 
sible to work one's way through it. It was about seren 
years old; it was fit theh to cut for hoops and hurdles j 
and I believe it sold by auction, the next year, for tfairty- 
five pounds an acre, though the general run of coppices 
did not fetch, at that age, more than seven or eight pounds 
an acre; and, if I recollect rightly, the poles had been 
l^d only about fourteen or fifteen years. But the trun- 
cheons could have been had for nothing, while these poles 
must have been worth forty or fifty shillings a hundred. 

578. These poles, howeve*-, need not be prime poles. 
They ought to be stout, but need not be of great length ; 
and, if a little crooked, it is of no great consequence. By 
loweiing the earth in certain places, raising it in others, 
and with the use of pegs to fasten down the ends of 
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them, poles not of the straightett descripttoB ratty do vwy 
well. 

579. There are eererttl (orts of Willows, that gvavf pto- 
ndacuously in the coppices. To ^re to these their botHnicsl ' 
description would be perfectly useless ; but there are two 
sorts, which prevail gfreatly over all the rest, in the estima- 
tion of woodmen, and which indeed are the sorts that thrive 
best, and produce the greatest quantities of hoops and 
poles. They very much resemble each other in outward 
appearance, whether as to leaf, barb, and every other cir- 
cumstance, but which have a clear distinction in the colour 
of the wood ; one having a red heart, and the other being 
white all the way through. The Whitb-hsahtbd Willow 
is good for very little as a hop-pole, while the Rsd- 
HBABTKD WiLLow wiU Isst nearly as long as the A?b. The 
difference in the qualities holds good in the making of 
hoops, hurdles, rods, and every thing else to which the 
wood of the dry land Willows is applied. 

580. The Willow, like other coppices, is cut in the 
winter, and the stuff converted to its various uses as quickly 
as possible. The coppice ought to be cleared t>y the be- 
ginning of March, and ought not to be begun to be cut 
until the whole of the leaf he completely off. If you be^ 
cutting too soon; you injure hoth the crop and the stools; 
seeing that the sap has not wholly descended from the 
former, and seeing that the latter will bleed, and be thus 
deprived of parts of its powers of reproducdou. 

581. Under the head of Tulip TaEB, I have said enough 
about the horrible consequences of clearing coppices by 
the means of wagons and carts, and I beg to be understood 
as repeating here dU that 1 there said on the subject j 
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Ipr it nev«r em be too fimly fiaed In ^« mind of the 

reader. 

sea. tbaTenowto^keakofaqu^ioWiUom. All Willows 
will irrow In watery plaoea, but all Willowi will not pro* 
dtioe rods and twig* wherawlll) lo malffi baalccU and wtaker^ 
work, for some of iheni art as brittle u any oUier tree 
^at I know any thing of. Tha Wiixow wfiioh u gcneniUy 
planted In watery plaeap to prodqce nodi whieb are called 
osiers, has a very long and pointed leaf, and a yellowitlh 
eolonred bark on the yonng ibooti i and thii U tha rMwn* 
I nippme, for this and fione other Wiixowi b^og oalled 
Saixows. T^ere Is another sort, with a brosdar leaf, and 
of a whltl^ hue in both leaf And bark of tht young 
shoot, which grows filter than the former oni^ hut it is 
ooarser,andnotBo very piiantj but it Is ppolMkbly &tter than 
the forniM- for large wlQker->werk. 

583. These things are planted, very fraqnently, ntmoit in 
the water ; and they wilt not thrive well, or at least will 
not be produattve for the purpose! before^mmtionQd, unless 
the situation ba very wet, Oenerally tbey are in water in 
flood times ; and half In water, that ii to Bay, half the roots 
are in water at all times. Tha crop here it like a crop of 
grass, it eomea every year. The rods are eut off olofie Id 
the stem after the leaf has &Ilen and the wood has heco»« 
ripened. The produce is tied up in bundles, and i^erwards 
carried away to be sold to hasket-makrra and other perpoui 
who make wickcfTWorh. This is a noat uae&t plant t the 
produce is very great ; and the good of the thing is, that 
any mere swamp la a gopd pjaoe to hftve the phptation in, 
imleas, however, observe, the sea-wat^i*, or wit water, or 
water strongly impregqated with (be »c«-3^t, have accesp 
to the swamp, for, let it be (4>Berved, tlwt uo tr^ wUt live 
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for any length of time In soil intp which lalt water can 
come. 

684. Th« maanep of plBtiting osier faedi, na they are 
generally oalleil, \a thkit^'You take stout rods, whioh are 
cut for die msking of baskets, and out off the hutUends of 
them. These fautt<«nds you plant in rovs at four (nt Kptart, 
and at two fecC or a foot and a half in the ro\r. Ho not 
thrust these caltingR down into the ground, but qieke a 
hole to reoelve them | for, hy thrusting down the cuttings, 
you ruQ the risk of stripping up the bark from the butt of 
the cutting } and it is the bark, and not the wood, out of 
which l^e roots tan to grow. 

bS&. If the dtuation be sueb that there are oeeosional 
overfiowlngs firom a nvtr or brook, the eutttpgs which 
ought to be about three feet long, and two feet of whiah 
ought to ha put into the ground ; these Quttiiigi ought, In 
cueh oa«e, to be put in la a dinrotion ak^lng towards (be 
river or brook, which would tend to prevent them ^m 
retwning dead weeda, and grase, and leaves, which the 
water would ouue to swim upim the pur^e. If the situ^ 
ation be flat, and tkot liable to such inundations, i| is better 
to put tht cuttings lAtO the ground pvrpewlioiilM-ly, 

586. Several ibootswiit oone out of «Aeb viitting the 
fint year. The niain Aoot should be entered to go up, 
but all the rest should b« cut off during the next winter. 
By the winter after, there would be a stout stem with seve* 
ral ehoots upon it. The shoots should be all cut off then ; 
and after thAt> the stem itsdf should be out down to wittiin 
about three or tbnr ia«bes from the grouBd j not quite so 
loir, p^iaps, iu situations that are very wet, After this, the 
crop beoomeB aoouiil and regultir, P; freqn^t cuttings of 
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of the shoots or twigs, there comes a sort of head to the 
stem, aod, in some cues, this head gets to be a foot orer} 
and as shoots come from almost every part of it, the annual 
produce is prodigionB. The grass and weeds will, in mch 
tituations, rival the shoots in growth; and thejr ought to be 
cut offahout Midsummer, tied up in huodles, and carried 
out of the osier-bed. The produce would probably pay for 
the labour; and they do a great deal of barm to the shoots, 
by keeping the lower parts of the large ones from the sun, 
and by greatly diminishing the length and even the numb^ 
of the small ones. 

5^. To have Willow Tbebs on the banks of rivav or 
brooks, the usual way is to put in stakes, from six to twelve 
feet long, and from three to live inches through at the 
bottom. Such 8tdke, or rather pole, is put in in the month 
of February, or early in March, as soon as convenient 
after it has been cut. The bottom of the stake or pole 
should be cut off with a sloping cut, very smoothly, leaving 
no ragged parts either in wood or bark; for these die and 
prevent the root from being sound. The point of the stake 
or pole should be cut off in the same manner. The stake 
or pole should be put into the ground by the means of an 
iron bar, or some pointed thing sufficiently large to make 
a hole suited to the bigness of the butt of the stake or pole. 
Then the ground should be well festened round the butt. 
The stake or pole will strike root immediately, and all the 
part which is above ground will send out shoots during the 



588. As you wish to have something of a clear trunk, you 
must prune off the side-shoots to the height at which yeu 
wish the head to begin. The bead will then go on growing 
and spreading. If the tree' be of the Sallow kind, you will. 
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of course, cat off the produce every year for the purposes of 
Tricker-work; but if the tree be of aoy of the other kindSt 
the produce will be fit for little eisetbaa fae\; but this pro- 
duce is very large, aad a crop 19 yielded of good stout fire- 
wood aboutevery ux ^ars; and, bb Willows do little 
barm iu meadows, and perbi^, no harm at all, the edges 
of rivers, brooks^ and de^p ditches, always ought to be well 
ganiiehed with them. 

589. There is oue sort of Willow, never seen in coppices 
or meadows; but very well known to nurserymen and 
gardeners under the name of the Yxllow Willow, a name 
exactly descriptive of the colour of the bark in every part <^ 
the tree. It throws out a great abundance of slender twigs> 
and these twigs, iu summer as well as in winter^ are as 
tough, as pliant, and as strong for any temporary purpose 
OS any piece of common string or cord of the same thick- 
oess. You may take one of Uiese twigs, Ue a bundle up 
with it, and finish by making a bow, in the same manner 
as with tape, or with packiag-thread. For this reason, 
there is no nursery, and scarcely any considerable garden, 
without one or two trees of this kind standing in some 
comer of the ground, for the pui^iose of affording a.con- 
fitant supply of twigs. 

590. There remi^ns only to speak of the Wkbpino Wil- 
ix>w. It is the only Willow planted for ornament, and which 
is, indeed, good for very little else ; but ae an ornamental 
tree it is surpassed by very few, adding to its fine colour 
and elegant disposition of.its brancfies, the pleasing cir- 
cumstance of coming out in leaf amongM the very earliest 
of the trees in spring, and retaining its leaf in the autumn 
loDg after the leaves have all disappeared from the greater 
part of deciduous trees. But, though this tree may be 
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HixA, by itttkes oi* poles, in the m«nii«- bflfoM^totBttMed^ 
itean never tM b AM uh) lofty tree irratsedirt^atmsnner; 
md it would be aiMant to cocpMt it. This tne would grow 
to sixty feet Mgb, irrsUed trom the seed> and tbst it mijfbt 
btf t am iUi«, 16 the aia&Mr Whldl I hare stMlMD Of abOV«{ 

but If Mt raUed (h>m the Med, sdMlt onttiagt at loogt 
ought to furiD the fittHtdatlob of a Wmvino Wili.ow tree^ 
These cuttings ought to be, tike those of the Oslen, fton 
the butts of shoots of the former year. They ought to be 
pat MD t ouiwrjr u M\h», puttldg about a ftet of them 
tim the ground] and leavtag not more than an luoh oat of 
nus grauod, Oae ebMt ought to be lutfered to go op tfaa 
ftMl year, lliera ought to be eai«&l prunlags nftbe Mub 
At the bottom} and, tu tbe uekt spriug or All, the tree 
ougbt ut bft taken up, It* roots pruned, and then it ought 
to be awftilly planted upoft th* spot wh«n It is tuteaded 
to abide. Hare It might be eui down again the flitt year 
after the planting, and a ttn^ shoot raffsred again to go 
up) but iMi stioot would be so long and so slender In the 
upper part of It^ that, If left at ftiU leogtb, the tn-e would 
beooma a ourved tiling at onoe. Tber^rer It ought the 
ue» year to be cut down, witbln two feet of the point 
when* It wae eut dowjo before, and anetfaer sln^e shoot 
suffered to come out and to go on, u near to the last cut 
as possible ; aod thus you ought to proceed till you have got 
a trunk Of tiu length ^at you wlA to tore it. Then the 
head may be eufflrred to spmd away ftvu tbe Mraight 
trunk In every dircctioo. The side-ihoots twiag kept coa* 
itantly pruned off, all the little orookl made by tbe aaveval 
(iUttlDga would SooQ gtvw out, aod would leare no trnoe 
ot there aver havbig ben any : the-tmok would be straight 
and smooth ftoin one end to the Mber, 

roi. From all that baa been said upon the «it^t of tli0 
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The Willow. 

Willow, it is evident tbat it surpasscE every, thing else in 
value in watery situations; and it does not miicti care 
whether the water be running or stagnant. Any little dell 
that is Icept constantly W«t by the Oodngs out from tlie 
sides of a hill, is admirably adapted for any of the Willows^ 
and the crop which they produce is prodigious. As dry 
coppicei, they ara very good, and product a greater orop 
of hoops fttid rad# than either the Bihcb, the Ha«bi, or the 
Asfl. I bave letn one islngte red-Uearted Willow stem, th&t 
produced upwards of two hundred hoops, each rot) being 
split into two hoops. But there mast be roam for tbia^ 
ftntl the Willow ifaould not be planted la good gnnnid at 
distances less than rows at si)c f^et ap&rt, and plants ftt siJt 
feet apart in the row; and, in suob ground, the poles men- 
tioutd ill the iomiar part of tbii article tbouhi bs laid in 
rowd, &t sixf^t ipm instead oTfive, and the iovmr part*, 
for the shoots to come out of, should also be at six feet apart. 
The quality of the Willow, fcf rods, hoopit, and poles, is 
Inferior to the Hazkl; but it Is equal to the fitttcH ; and 
ihe red-hearted Wiu^w makes a mticb better pole than 
the BiflcB. In v0y dry groiiticl, th^ Willow does tiut 
nieceed. It makes short shoots iii such ground, sends out 
laterals Instead of going Up, and ^Idom produces much 
be^es flre-wood. 

692. I cannot refrain tttia adding here, tbat I have tiow 
(March, 1826} several Willows, which have beett mtnd 
Jtom iht seed, fhti ye», fn vuy g«rdm. They g«t to b« 
fimrjeet high the first summer. 
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Iq Latin, Taxut: in French, If. 

£03. Tba botanical chmden ue :— IV male ttoirEn arc produced on 
(cfantc trcci from tbe fruit tor the moit part i tbey have neither empale-, 
mint nor petali; but the gem ii like a foac-Iesved cover ; they have afreet 
nnmber ot itamfna which are Joined at the bottom in a column loQS'r than 
tfae gem, terminated hydepmied inmmits, having obtuia borden and eight 
point!, opening on each fide irftheir baia,caiting theirfarina. The female 
flower) are like tbc male ; having no impalementB or petals, hot having an 
oval acute-poiated gcrmen, but no style, crowned by an obtiue itigma. 
The germen Bflerwardb become! a berry lengthened from the receptacle, 
lobular M the top, and covered byapropercoat at bottom, open at the top, 
full at Juice, and of a red colour ; but as It dnei, wastei amy, including 
one obloDg oral *eed, the top of which, withoat the bcUy, i! prominend 

594. " Though last not least", to use a raying that has 
been more than worn out for these last live huadred years. 
This is our native Engusu Cbdas. Its outward appear- 
ances are well known to us all ; for, first or last, the most of 
us have seen a church-yard, however few, comparatively, 
may have been within the church, and there is scarcely a 
church-yard in England that does not present a Yew tree 
to the eyes of the beholder. The Ybw tree sometimes 
rises to the height of forty or fifty feet, and would go a 
great deal higher if attention were paid in the pruning the ' 
side-shoots as ^e tree increases in height. It is frequently 
a very large tree. I have seen several, each of which has 
been more than fifteen feet round the trunk ; and as I men- 
tioned in a Rural Ride performed in the month of August, 
1 823, 1 measured the Ybw Trbb in the church-yard of the 
village of Selbome, in Hampshire, which was, at some 
distance from the ground, twenty-th-ee feet and eight inches 
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in drciimference. I had not the means of making 8 very 
exact measurement ; but, my error could not be very great ; 
and this is a monstrous circumference. 

595. The Yew Trbb attains an age beyond the possi- 
bility of human ascertainment, unless some national record 
were kept of the matter. Its growth is slow; but it ap- 
pears never to lose any part of that which it gains. The 
wood surpasses, very far indeed, all other English wood, ia 
point of durability, and of strength, and elasticity joined to 
l>oth these. It has a red heart, like the imperbhable Rbd 
Cbdab of America; but it is not odoriferous like thewood 
of tlie Rbd Cedar ; and it is very heavy, while the Red 
CEDAa is very light. The wood never perislies, or, at least, 
so say the country people. Gate-posts are sometimes 
made of it, and they have never been known to rot. It is 
very fine-grained and receives a very liigli polish, I have 
seen a kitchen dresser made of it, which being kept in good 
order, was as shining as any piece of furniture I ever saw. 
It is super-excellent for making the bows of the backs of 
wooden chairs ; for making ox-bows, and, it is said, the 
bows, used by warrioi-s formerly in this country, were made 
of this wood. Even the slender shoots of it are as tough, 
or tougher, than those of the MicKoav ; and when they 
happen to get any considerable length, they become whip- 
handles, and other things, where great toughness and elas> 
ticity are required. I made a mistake in the article relating 
to the Eldbb, paragrapli 222, where 1 should have said, 
" Au EiIDbr stake and a Yew hether," instead of an Elder 
stake and a Hazel hether, that would " make a hedge to 
last for ever." 

596. The Yew appears to grow pretty nearly equally 
well upon alt sorts of land, shallow or deep, dry or wet; 
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Tub Ykw. 

bat it seems, firom the fraquency d our Qndtng it od etMsh 
land, to bare been formerly^ at any rate^ grown priocipally 
upon cbalky land. It resists all weather, slaods uoii^urefl 
on the bleakest of bills, where eveli the scrubbiest of thorns 
and underwood will hardly lire. Big as the bead of this 
tree generally is iti proportioa to its truak, most heavily 
laden as it coofitantly ia with leaf; forming as it doe$, such 
a hold for the wind, neither bead nor trunk over flinclies, 
though In situations where it would be impossible to make 
an Oak grow, and where no other large tree could he pre> 
vented from being blown out of the ground. 

597> The Yew is, or rather has been (for i( is not much 
the fashion now), used for making kedgeSf as acreena in 
and near gardens and round aliout houaea, for which pur- 
pose it is the best material that can possibly be conceived. 
It is easily clipped into any form ; its twigs are delicate and 
tough ; it can be shaved ck)»e down to the ground; and it 
makes a fence or screen through which no wind can find 
its way ; and being eoer-green, it is very valuable on this 
account. People bad more patience and diligence formerly 
than they have now j and, therefore, I have never baard of 
the planting of a Yew hedge in Jtlie whole course of my life. 
Hiere are many, bo^vever, still remaining in England, but 
these have all desoeiuled to us from our ancestors, who 
lived in those dark ages, when men were foolish enough 
to tliink that patience ought to be required in the acqui- 
sition of thingv of great value, and that large estates ought 
not to be acquired in a fen years by merely " watching tiie 
turn of the market." There is a hedge of this K)ct at 
Pbtwqbth, in Stusex, which, if I recollect rightly, 1 judged 
to be eleven feet wide, kept very closely and neatly clipped 
all across the top, and on the sides, from the top to the bot- 
tom. TIk bottom on <me side of the hedge meets the Ufp 
of a wall which supports a bank against a Toad or Mreet, I, 
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Thk Ybw. 

was qnite as much delighted with tliis object, as I waa witb 
the house and park of Lord Egrbmont, the gate tliat opens 
to which, is not more than two hundred yards distance 
from this hedge. 

fi96. The SEE0S of the Yew ought to be gathered when 
they are ripe, which is late in October, or early in Novem- 
ber} and if they be sown immediately, in beds prepared 
like those pointed out for the Ash, they will come up the 
fir^t year; but, perhaps, the better way would be, to pre- 
serve tfaem. in th« manner directed for the seeds of the 
HAnTHOBN, in paragraph 373, and then to sow them in any 
of the monUis between November and March, or in March 
of the second year. The plants will come up in the month 
of May, and then they are to be treated in precisely the same 
manner as that pointed out for the u-eatment of the Rrd 
Cbdak. See paragraph 171 ; see also, and pay particular 
SttentioD to, paragraph 315 ; for unless you take the pre- 
cautions there pointed out, you will Ml in the raisiiJ^ of 
Ybw Tubes. 

599. If Ybw Tbbbs are to form hedges, they should be 
planted in two rows, the rows at two feet apart, the plants 
at two feet apart in the row, and the plants in one row 
standing opposite the middle of the intervals of the plants 
in the other row. The year after planting, they might be 
cut down to within a foot of the ground, or lower; for the 
Yew will throw out new shoots. Prominent branches 
must be cut off, the lateral shoots trained along liorizon- 
tally, and the lower ones close to the ground. In a few 
years, the trees in the two rows would interweave their 
branches. The clipping with the shears should be begun 
in a few years; and you may suffer the hedge to become 
as wide and as high as you please, by always leaving 
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a small part of the new growth not taken off by the 
shears. 

600. As to the planting of woods of Yew Trees> few per- 
sons would think of such a thing; but it might be very 
conveniently and cheaply done, by raising the plants as 
above-directed, and by making them form part of a cop- 
pice, in precisely the same manrier, and at the same dis- 
tance, as directed for the TuupTree. 

601.' I have heard, and I believe, that Yew-leaves, or 
boughs, if, when a little vAlliered, eateii by cattle or sheep, 
will hiU ihemt and nearly instantly. Doubtless there was 
some old rule, relative to the poisouousness of the Yew, to 
induce the witches, in Macbeth, to make its " sUps " part 
of the ingredients of their deadly cauldron.' Horses, 
hom-cattle, and sheep, should not, therefore, be put into 
places where Yew trees, - or hedges, have been recently 
clipped or trimmed up. 
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The figures refer to the number of the paragraph. 



Abblr. See Poplab, 480 

Acacia. See Locust, 322 

Aldbr, 93 

Ash, 102 

AsPEH. %u PoPUR, 482 

Basb-Wood. See Limb, 321 

Beech, 143 

Birch, 162 

Bdtton-Wood. See Pi.anb, 464 

Bdtteb-Ndt. See Walnut, I 

Cedar (Red), 167 

Cedar (White), 173 

CHBRBr, 177 

Chbsndt, 190 

CHEaNUT (Horse), 202 

Cob-Ndt. See Hazel, 381 

Crab, i!03 

Ctprbss, 209 

DoawooD, 216 

Eldbb, 221 

Elm, 227 

Filbbrt. See Hazrc, 281 

Fir, 243 

Guh-Trsb, 2G5 

Hawthorn, 371 

Hazbl, 280 

Hickory, 292 



!T), 393 



HOLLT, 300 

HonNBRAU, 306 

Iron-Wood. See HoRNaBui. 

Larch, 31 1 

Limb, 314 

Locust, 322 

Locust (Hon 

Maple, 399 

mountain-ash, 414 

Nut. See Hazbl, 231 

Oak, 419 

Fine. See Fm, 245 

Fbrsiuon, 454 

Plane, 461 

Poplar, 478 

Sassafras, 489 

Spruce. See Fir, 260 

SrcAUORE. SeeMAFLB, 400 

Thorn (Black), 604 

Thohn (White). SeeHAWTHORN, 

271. 
Tulip-Tree, 515 
Tupelo, S38 
Walndt, 644 
Willow, 568 
Yew, 693 
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AMERICAN TREB AND SHRUB SEEDS. 



1 □ 

There will be ia the' whole opwanls of bliy different sorts of seeds of 
Treea and Shrubs j tu vrhich will be added about tHeiity sorts of Gar- 
den Seeds. Amon^ the trae *Md9 will be ffalimli, Hietuny JVvIm, seeds 
uf Ihe Sattajr^f, «l th* Birrh, ot iht Plame, o( the Rai Cedar; of iheJUi^'', 

of Ibe Tatip, of the ff^ite Elm, aail amuog^t the shrubs, leeda of the Pmct- 
ntua [Geui^a Hark), the (Jomus Florida, tlie Kalmia Latifolia, tbe Kalmia 
AnguilifaHa, the ^lee tree, (lauru* beuzoin), the JUagnolia GImua, the 
Mdgnolia IVipetata, the Magmlia Gramdiflara. I have iiienlionHl the abore, 
also, as part of the trees and shrubi. 1 shall put into each hux, tma pmaiii 
of floe American Laetal Seed. Tbese two pounrls cuotaln atmut tirenty-four 
thou«BtiJ seeds ; and, if tbe instnictlous whirii I bove girta id die " Wood- 
lands " be strictly aiibered to, in tbe suwing of these seeds, almost every 
seed will prtnluce a tree; aad a tree ti>u, fit to ^ into a ptaatatlan next au- 

AmoDgst the itardeii seeds, there will be several sorts of Squaak or fegeta- 
ble Marram seeds \ two sorts of AfelMS seeds, oue at least of Cucumier seed^, 
aod a pint of three different sort* (a pint of each) of JOtbug beans i besides 
wbkb tkcrc irill be three sorti of Oaien seeds, and A^aragut seeds, 

I forgot to mention one sort of seed, a small quantity of which 1« worth 
more tbau the whole five pounds { namely, the SEED of tbe SASSAFRAS, 
which no man in Englaud ever possessed but myBelf. There is also the 
Pinckiujia or Georgia Bark, which never has been in England before, except 
last year, wheu I sowed some of It, and reared a great unmber of plants. 

Tbere is some seed of the finest Beett in, such as produce roots far supe- 
rinr to any that 1 ever saw Id Bngtand. There are several varictiei of tbe 
early Indian cornj some white and sobm yetJow. 

Now, diat part al these seadt which I shall sow, 1 shall make grow ; and 
any other pBrsnn may do the same if be will, hy referriug to the instruc- 
tions contained in the "WOODLANDS." 1 shall, into each boi of seeds, 
put a catalogue of its conttals; and opposite tbe name of any. tree or 
shrub meBtianed in tbe Woodlands, I ahsll say, " See Woodlands." For 
instance, opposite tu the seed of tbe B:hcu, I sbaJI gay, " See tbe WuoD- 
utHDi, paiBgmph 153." Then, when I coma to that rare plant, the Finck- 
WHT*, orGEOBsiA B*RB, oT totho KitLMiA, I shsll Bay bUo, " See tbe Wood- 
lands, paragraph 153;" because all these seeds arc (o be sown Rod ma- 
naged Just in tbe sanie way as ia directed for tbe Birch, tbe proceedings in 
the sowing of which, are the most curious that can posaibly be conceived. If 
I had never done any thing in my life but rendered it an easy matter to rUle 
the Birch from seed, which neither Miller nor any ottwr gardeoer ercr ac- 
complished, I should deserre Ae (banks of every body who is fond of trees. 
Till I made my eiperimeuta, with regard tu the lender seeds of the Bjrch, 1 
sowed not only that seed, but the seed of the GioaoiA Hark, the Kalmia, 
the AealiA, the RHODongNDaoN, and many others, in vain. Having made 
this discovery with regard to the BiltCH, there wai uo longer any difficulty 
with regard to any cf these, which, as eiperituced gnrdeiwrs well kaow, aro 
never to be got from seed, but by meve lock. 
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MR. COBBETTS PUBLICATIONS: 

Sold hj W. CoBBETT, No. 183, Fleet-atrMt; uid by &1I Book- 
sellera in Town and Conotiy. 



la the Preu, ft nt«r Edition of ■■ PAPER AGAINST GOLD," with a 
DBDiCATioN to the Dulti of WelllnftoD, tate Commkiidir-iu-Cluef, and now 
Hrtt Loti of th« Trewury. 

COBBETTS ROMAN HISTORY.— Elbmbnt. of thb Roman Hiitokt, 
ioEngliih and French, from ihc Foundation of Rome to the Buttle of Acttum; 
Mlected from tba belt Autbort, Ancient and Modcro, with a series of ques- 
ttoni at the end oF each CbapteTi furtbeuteof Scbooli, and of Youog Penoas 
in general. The Eaglisb by Wn, Cobbett ; the French by. J, H, Sibvbac. 

COBBETTS COTTAGE ECONOMY.— It is well known, that this Work 
treat* □( the makiag of Beer aud of dread ; of tbe kecfUD^ of Cow<, Pie>, 
Bees, anJ Poultry. This new editiuo sets to rishti all matters relative to 
Stkaw Plat. Experience bai fuUv proved, that to t([ual the Italians, we 
must use the ttran of aheal as the ItiljiaDi do. This Dew edition of Cottage 
Economy contains a detailed account of tbe manner of sowing tbe Kheal in 
Older to get this flue straw. And, indeed, it coniaim an aceouot of every 
thing necessary to be knuwu, relative to this matter. — Price 2t. 6J. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain JtutrHtlioai far Ike Leaming iff 
tVench, Price bt. 

All that 1 shall ask of the Public is, that those who are expending, or have 
been expending, money, for tbe purpose of obtaining a knonledge of the 
French language, for themselves or far tbeir children : all I ask is, IhaC 
these peraoDi will RrsC rraii iteadilj/ through all ibat thej' Und iu the first fifty 
pages of any other French Grammar ; aud that tbey will then read tteadili/ 
Ihreugh tbe Brst fiftv pages of my Grammar, If tliis were done by all such 
persons, there would, I am couvioced, be but one Preach Grammar in use, 
in a very short lime. Any persou, who baa never studied French at all, will 
be able, by such reading, to form a competent judgmeot. He will find, that 
from other French Grammars, he can, by sucb reading, get tw hnoajledge 
of atf of the m^ter; while, from mine, be will get a) some tnavted^e of it. 
Tboae who uoderslBud the subject, I request to compare what tbey find 'in 
my Grammar on those difficult parts, tbe imfbhsonals, tbe two past times 
or THE VERBS, aud tbe PARTICIPLES : 1 request them to compare these parts 
of my Grammar witb what they find, as to the same matters, in anjr other 
Grammar. Wm. Cobbett. 

COBBETT'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.— This Work has been published to 
the omount of fifty-Jive Ikauiand cepiet, without ever having been mentioned 
by the old shulniug bribed sots, called Reviewers. To this new edition are 
added " Six Leisotu lo Slaleimen." Here tbe reader will see what pretty 
stnff is written liy Speakers of the House of Commous, by SecreUries of Slate, 
I^ Commanders of Armies, by Bishops of the Church of England. The main 
thing, bawev«r, is this, tbat any person who has a mind to do it, may have 
a competent knowledge of tbe English Language in tbe course uf a twelve- 
monlb, by the means of this Book. — Price 3j. 
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